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TWO LYRICS. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 
A MELODY. 
What is most to the heart’s desire, 
Woman, or man, or evening skies 
Where the moon goes sailing along? 
These, or the flying of wrong 
From the light of sorrowful eyes? 
Not these; but the seed of fire, 
That, sown in the soul, 
When curfews toll, 
Flames suddenly out into song 
Sad, or merry, is all the same, 
So itscatter the night of shame 
And erects a name 
On the pillar of jubilant Song! 





ALONE. 


A man 
Simple as sun and dew; 
Should this poor man so free 
Kindly hearken to me, 
Or more unkindly to you? 
How shall we help him on his way 
Assist him to day, 
And save him from Circe’s crew? 
We must leave him alone 
Where the arrows of morn are thrown, 
And the birds of night have flown, 
To make his own dark moan, 
Lying apart on the desolate shore 
Where billows roar; 
And hope, that comes to all 
Till they are under the pall, 
Comes to this lost soul no more 


New YOorK Ciry,. 
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CONTEMPORARIES. 


BY RICHARD HOVEY. 








‘* A BARBERED woman’s man ’’—yes, so 

He seemed to me a twelvemonth since, 
And so he may be—let it go— 

Admit his flaws—we need not wince 
To find our noblest not all great. 

What of it? Heisstill the prince 
And we the pages of his state. 


The world applauds his words; his fame 
Is noised wherever knowledge be. 

Even the trader hears his name, 
As one far inland hears the sea: 

The lady quotes him to the beau 
Across a cup of Russian tea; 

They know him and they do not know 


I know him. In the nascent years 

Men’s eyes shall see him as one crowned: 
His voice shall gather in their ears 

With each new age prophetic sound; 
And you and I and all the rest, 

W hose brows to-day are laurel bound 
Shall be but plumes upon his crest. 


A year ago this man was poor— 
This Alfred whom the nations praise: 
He stood a beggar at my door 
For one mere word to help him raise 
From fainting limbs and shoulders bent 
The burden of the weary days; 
And I withheld it—and he went. 


1 knew him then, as I know now, 

Our largest heart, our loftiest mind: 
Yet for the curls upon his brow 

And for his lisp, I could not find 
The helping word, the cheering touch. 
' Ah, to be just as well as kind— 
It costs so little and so much! 


lt seemed unnianly in my sight 
*~ That he, whose spirit was so strong 
To lead the blind world to the light, 
Should look so like the mincing throng 
Who advertise the tailor’s art. 
It angered me—I did him wrong— 
I grudged my groat and shut my heart. 


I might have been the prophet’s friend, 
Helped him who is to help the world! 
Now, when the striving is at end, 
The reek-stained battle-banners furled 
And the age hears its muster-call, 
Then I, because his hair was curled, 
I shall have lost my chance—that’s all. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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LENT. AN EIRENICON 





BY JOHN VAUGHAN LEWIS, D.D. 





I AM more and more impre*sed with the conviction, 
that no real advance toward Christian Union will be 
made until we all come to regard disunion as a sin to be 
repented of, and until we all have grace seriously to 
lay to heart the great danger we are in, by our unhappy 
divisions. There is room for a Jonah to ent«r into the 
Nineveh of our American Protestantism,at least, a day’s 
journey, with his message, ‘‘Yet forty days and Nine- 
veh shall be destroyed”—to compel us to believe God, 
and proclaim a fast,and put on sack-cloth,from the 
greatest of us even to the least of us. Our ‘‘Churches” 
no longer insist on their distinctive tenets; our ‘‘clergy” 
are wandering abvut in search of a creed; our ‘‘ laity” 
are heaping unto themselves teachers having itching 
ears. ‘‘ Republican or Cossack” is not the question. Re- 
ligion in these United States must be something, or 
Roman Catholic, within the next fifty years. I believe 
it is tobe something; something definite and permanent. 
But these are perilous times. ‘‘Oh, Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
lem, if thou hadst known, at least in this thy day, the 
things that belong unto thy peace.” 

I am not one to be alarmed, out of reason, at the pres- 
ent prospects of Romanism in this country. The coun- 
try is modifying its Romanism more rapidly than Rome 
isabsorbing the country. With such a prelate as Cardi- 
nal Gibbons at the fore (and we are abundantly able to 
keep up the succession) I would rather commend 
my country to the Roman obedience, in matters of faith, 
than see its deep and earnest religious instinct bewil- 
dered among many counselors and baffled in its search 
for rest, asI see it now. ‘I do not believe that ‘* Roman- 
ism,” as such, will ever prevail here. I believe, rather, 
that Americanism is prevailing at Rome, and that an 
American Pope is not a canard of the newspapers, but 
a very possible device of the Black Pope, who is cer 
tainly wise in his generation; nor have I any fear that, 
in such event, the United States will be saddled with a 
Taschereau. I have great faith, and a very longing ex- 
pectation, that out of the present chaos of American 
Protestantism, shall arise a new conception of the eter- 
nal Truth of God, manifested in the face of Jesus Christ, 
which shall command the allegiance of all faithful sou s 
a: in the Pentecostal days at Jerusalem. 

But because I do not look for this as an evolution of 
human consciousness, but as a revelation of the Holy 
Ghost, I think the proper way to invoke and invite that 
gift of God is to confess our blindness and ignorance, 
our self-will and pride, to humble ourse:ves in the dust 
before his Divine Majesty, and beseech his guidance, 
as humble and penitent sinners. All Christians feel the 
nece:sity of union to resist the world, the flesh and the 
Devil. Thousands of earnest believers are convinced 
that religious thought and emotion, in this country, 1s 
exactly at the point where a single crystal dropped into 
the solution would solidify the whole—that we are grop- 
ing for the wall, as the blind, with the noonday just 
outside. Shall we go on, as Erasmus describes Socrates 
and the philosphers, “each one running hither and 
thither, with his little taper, and calling to his com- 
panions, ‘ This way lies the East, I am advised that we 
shall see the sun rise soon’”? Or, sha'l we go upon our 
knees, crying: ‘‘Turn thou us, O Good Lord, and so 
shall we be turned. Be favorable, O Lord, be favorab'e 
to thy people, who turn unto thee, in weeping, fasting. 
and praying”? 

And, if the latter, why not now, in Lent? Lent is an 
ancient institution, springing out of some Apostolic 
custom of préparation for Holy Communion by peni- 
tential acts and exercises, and early extended to prepara- 
tion for the great feasts of Christmas and Easter, by the 
great fasts of Advent and Lent. Even in its historic 
form of forty days of humiliation, fasting and prayer, 





Christendom. No “‘ Church” has a monopoly of its ob- 
servance, That is a chartered right of every sect and 
every soul that names the Name of Christ. The manver 
of the observance is bound by no prescription. Why 
can we not all make “his Lent, and, more and more, 
every Lent hereafter, a ‘‘ forty days” of common prayer 
that God wiil show us the light of his countenance, that 
we may be whole? ‘ There is one Body and one Spirit, 
even as ye are called in one Hope of your calling. One 
Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of 
all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all.” 
Let us pray for the whole estate of Christ’s Church 
militant. 

POINT PLEASANT, N. J. 
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WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN. 





BY OLIVER 0. HOWARD, 
MAJOR-GENERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY. 





My own relationship to Gen. W. T. Sherman has been 
such that it is difficult to speak or write of him as I would 
of any other officer with whom I have been associated. It 
was regarded by me, and I think by bim, more like that 
of father and son than of General and subordinate. This 
relationship was only incidental while we were both 
commanding brigades under Generals McDowell and 
McClellan in the early part of the War. I read of him 
after he went West, saw the grand plans that he insisted 
on, plans of large scope and demanding more men than 
apy other dared to ask; so much so that those who tra- 
duced him and General Grant on account of the first 
day’s disaster at Shiloh, took advantage of the apparent 
extravagance and tried to make the country think that 
he had become delirious. True, nobody believed it, no 
body in places of responsibility; but the reports never- 
theless wounded Sherman, who was always exceedingly 
sensitive under aspersion. Aspersion never drove him 
from a course of conduct that he deemed wise and best; 
but cruel accusers can have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they succeeded in hurting a sensitive heart—a satis- 
faction that must be deightsome to cold-blooded 
malignity. 

The fact is that Sherman having been located in Lou- 
isiana at the outbreak of the War, and being intimately 
associated with numerous public men, knew at once 
what was coming when the resistance of the conspira- 
tors found its starting point at Fort Sumter. He, in his 
capacious mind, measured the length and breadth and 
far-reaching scope of the well-laid plan and the prac- 
tical measures to sustain it, which years of secret dis- 
cussion had finally brought into exceeding complete- 
ness. So when he came North, visited General Scott, 
President Lincoln and Cabinet officers near the outbreak 
of the Rebellion, he impressed them greatly, but was so 
optimistic and prophetic of large undertakings and great 
consequences that they, following their hopes rather 
than the facts, imputed to him exaggeration. 

Time justified all his predictions. I knew of these 
things. He appeared to me quite early meteoric in his 
action and doings; but I had not come ‘in personal con 
tact with him to any extent until we met at Chattanooga 
after Rosecrans’s defeat of Chickamauga, and during 
Grant’s and Thomas’s preparation in that little besieged 
nook half encompassed by the Tennessee River, when 
Longstreet sat upon the top of Lookout and Bragg upon 
Missionary Ridge only waiting like birds of prey to 
swoop down upon the remnants nearly ready for their 
consumption. 

You should have seen Sherman when he first appeared 
at Chattanooga. It is a scene that I have often de- 
scribe€—an upper room, present Grant, Sheridan, 
Thomas, Gordon Granger, and a few other prominent 
men, Sherman had just arrived ahead of his troops, 
bis column, the old Army of Tennessee, coming from 
the Mississippi. He bounded into the room with joyous 
heartiness. 

‘* How are you, Grant?” 

** How are you, Sherman? Take the bigh-back chair.” 

‘‘ No, Grant, that is for you.” 

But Grant must give it.to age. 

“‘ Well, if you put it on that ground I must accept.” 

So he takes the chair and the offered cigar, and then 
instantly commences that singular flow of pregnant 
words so magnificently described by Mr. Depew in one 





Lent is so primitive as to be the heritage of universal 


of the morning journals. No one ever heard military 
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plans more thoroughly sifted, objections- being made 
and answered, than on that night. Then was revealed 
to my eyes the character of each model before me. I 
realized Sheridan’s vigor, something of Thomas’s com- 
pleteness.of research and fixedness of purpose, of Grant’s 
universality of acquirement and clear cut judgment. 
But I thought then, Sherman is eccentric; he is different 
from the rest; he is quick as lightning; he is a genius. 

Subseyuent exp°rience only confirmed me in niy 
estimate of the man. He had no equal in s'‘rategic 
combinations for a quick comprehension of his enemies’ 
plans and location, even in a blind forest country, for 
rapid changes, adapting himself at onze to a new situa- 
tion in a campaign, as when he decided and did re-or- 
ganize his own force for the march to the sea and 
through, the “Carolinas, and sent the sturdy Thomas 
forthwith to Nashville supporting him by such men as 
A. J. Smith and J. M Schofield and other successful 
and energetic commanders. His projects were ap- 
proved, and they were executed to the letter; and surely 
through this planning ani execution the Confederacy 
received its disabling if not its mortal wound. 

A friend this morning, speaking of the hope that 
General Sherman might yet recover, for he was only 
seventy one, I could not he'p answering: ‘‘ Sherman is 
older than that.” Yes.age in such timrs as we have 
been through cannot be reckoned by years. Think of 
the strain of the spring campaign of 1864, when the 
whole Western responsibility was thrown upon Sher- 
man, Grant having gone to stay by the Eastern force; for 
fifteen days under fire, every day with only three days 
intermission, under fire of artillery and very often 
within range of the enemy’s rifles. He was constantly 
on the qui vive, using his whole mind. He slept, it is 
true, but never long at a time. 

You are doubt'ess acquainted. with the incidents at 
Resaca, a two days’ battle. Early in the morning. as 
the troops were moving into position in columns. a 
rough soldier, noticing some officers lounging near a 
large log, and Sherman sitting upon the log with his 
head drooping, seems to have fancied that he had been 
drinking, and called out quite plsinly to a companion: 
““Thit is the way we are commanded,” or something 
like it. Sherman, bearing the remark, made the sol- 
diers stop, and said to them, with his usual vigor of 
style: ‘‘ While you were sleeping, I was awake making 
plans and conducting correspondence, and now I was 
just taking a little needed rest.” You may imagine how 
ashamed the men were as they marched on to do their 
important work, but work not so trying to the streneth 
or exhausting to the system as that of their commander. 
Gererally there was a strong, abiding confidence in 
Sherman’s ability. It did not show itself so much as 
with Sheridan, Thomas and Grant in the battles, but in 
his comprehensive grasp of the who'e situation 

Sherman mus: have studied at some time of his life 
with great assiduity, he must have been reading while 
others were sleeping, for his knowledge, both scientific 
and hi toric, was certainly marvelous. General Blair 
and I, as we passed through the Carolinas. would under- 
take to reca'l a Revolutionary battle as we passed from 
one his oric point to another. We would have confus d 
recollections of such a field as the Cowpens, for exam- 
ple. Blair would say to me, laughingly: ‘“‘ Well, How 
ard, we can settle it by going to Sherman. He knows 
it all.” And indeed he did, I noticed once, as we were 
approaching Marietta, with (jen. J, E. Johnston between 
us and that point, the enemy’s field being still beyond a 
range of hills, how Sherman began to evolve his plans, 
He cime over to my bivouac of an evening. and he told 
me in a running conversation, with an occasional use of 
his pencil, of the entire situition and surroundings of 
Marietta, of the roads, of the bills, of the river, mapping 
out to me a detail such as a reconnoitering officer would 
have givenif there had been noenemy there, aod he 
had bad a favorable opportunity for a complete sur- 
vey. 

I said: ‘‘ How do you know all this, General?” 

‘Oh, when I was a young manI was stationed at 
Charleston for a while, and I traveled ‘over this coun- 
try.” 

Twenty years’ int-rval bad not blotted from his mind 
the topo craphical features of the river valley. It indi- 
cated, of course, the habit of intense ob ervation. 

Som >times the General, during our campaigns, would 
ride for. hours «ithout speaking a word, cecasionally 
dropping bis head forward upon his breast as his horse 
would joz along accompanying other horses without 
the necessity of the guiding rein. General Grant 
called that habit of Sherman's *‘ boning.” a West Point 
phrase for intense study. Yes, this habit of intense 
thinking prolonged made him live two years in one. He 
came near breaking down at Atlanta physically. One 
day | came in and a great numbness had seized one of 
his arms and shoulders, and an orderly was rubbing 
him. Then it was trat he pointed out to me his hope 
for the coming campaign; then it was that he put his 
fixger upon (ioldsboro, N.C,, and said: ‘‘ That is the 
point we must reach.” 

You may ask ms what Sherman’s genius consisted in, 
It was like that of Colymbus, He say new ggntingnts 
before they ware diseqvered, and he fag the energy to 
f ex vats the pronor plans pnd phe ability, ‘o inspire 
pthare with » sadfolent eotiysiaam for their addon: 
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plishment. It was like that of Napoleon, for he com- 
prehended his enemies’ abilities at a glance and brought 
his troops to just the points essential to his discomfiture; 
and he inspired his Jieutenants not only with confidence 
but with affection; they loved him and love him still, 
those who are living, with an affection that Napoleon 
Bonaparte, with his want of fundamental principle, 
could never inspire. 


Sherman’s moral qualities were more developed than. 


his war companions used tothmk. He never willingly 
did a tyrannical or unjust act. Of course to a great 
leader like him the conduct of subordinates was often 
imputed to himself. and he had much of Grant’s magna- 
nimity which led him to bear patiently unjust accusa- 
tions, but not always. It was natural for him to resent 
insults and blunt as far as he could the sharp stings of 
opposition. Once I was near him when anaccount was 
given of the last great review at Washington. The 
speaker closed it as if it ended the day before the West- 
ern troops passed the President’s stand. This fretted 
Sherman as such things always would, and so he replied 
by showing what he deemed the superiority of Western 
troops. He was so worried about this little incident 
that for a time nearly everybody who came near him 
received an abrupt rejoinder. In this way he often lost 
strong personal friends. But there was no depth to his 
resentments and they didn’t last. He was te quickest 
to forgive. 

Perhaps there is nothing pleasanter to remember than 
thelast two years of Sherman’s life here in New York. 
It has b2en areview of the past,a rejoicing in the pr-s- 
ent, and an optimistic prophecy o° the glorious future 
for thecountry. He delighted to have his two wing com- 
m inders by his side—General Slocum and myself. I do 
not think he ever seemed happicr than when we were 
together. He held General Slocum and Gen-ral Scho- 
field in very high esteem. He would say of them: 
‘*They are capable of large combinations. They are 
true men,” 

Tt is not quite true what we see in the papers at the 
death of each. leader, that the great men of our genera- 
tion have passed away. History willfind many another 
able leader, many an officer of large brain, of magnifi- 
cent courage, of quick insight and abundant accomp 
lishment, junior,of course to the great leaders who 
have gone, but in many respects, and in undoubted 
zenius Sherman is aheid. te was essential to Grant’s 
singular completeness as a warrior. 
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FRUIT-LOVING BIRDS. 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS. 








I BELIEVE | have but one kind of fruit upon my place 
that the birds do not trouble—that is the currant. |] 
have never kno*n a bird to eat a currant, tho one of 
these days I expect some bird will discover that cur- 
rants, taken with the w ite mulberry, of which I usu- 
a'ly have an abund.nt crop, are very good, The two go 
well together, as one is very sweet and the other very 
sour. But all other fruits the birds take their share of, 
and often very much more than their share. 1 have 
caught a humming-bird iv the act of probing my fin st 
peaches, and the robins and orioles often peck and 
bruise many of them. The oriole cuts and slashes the 
early pears, the Astrakhan apple, and the Sweet Bough. 
And as for grapes, there is no end to the number of 
grapes the oriole wil! destroy when it fairly gets a taste 
of them and enters upon its career of wine-bibbing. It 
becom 8 a regular debauchee of he viaeyard and spends 
the whole day in its favorite dissipation. One season 
out of a crop of about four tons of Concord grapes, three 
or four orioles in less than a week destroyed over two 
tons. They worked the vinevard from one end to the 
other, on the upp r wire und on the lower taking the 
bunches in regular order, and in many cases puncturing 
every grape on acluster. They take but a drop, proba- 
bly less t an a drop of juice from each berry, but the 
stab which they give with that stiletto of a beak, ends 
the life of the fruit; it soon withers and rots or dries up, 
When I discovered what was going on I took my gun 
and remonstrate | with some emphasis. It was impossi- 
ble to take the birds in the very act as the leaves would 
hide them;ut when one flew from the vines and was 
killed and the grape juice ran from its mouth, I wanted 
no better proof. The robin tears and muti’ates the 
grape; but the oriole makes a clean puncture. The bird 
is very shy and stealthy when working the vineyard, 
and you must be equally so to catch him at it. Grape- 
gcowers in my vicinity have felt compelled for several 
seasons to wage a merciless war upon the oriole, to save 
their early grapes. Passing through my vineyard one 
day I was startled by the hars», chiding note of an oriole 
in a vine near me. On approaching the spot the bird 
fluttered out and, still scolding, made its way through 
the fence. It was an oriole I had winged the day previ- 
ous. Being unable to fly it had climbed into the vines 
and was taking its revenge by destroying all the grapes 
it could reach. 

But the cherries—here is where the strugg’e to get 
your share of the fruit ja the most exasperating. The 
cherry is heloved by many birds; it comes carly; it ia 
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is on hand in flocks a week before. it has turned, wait- 
ing for it; and the robins, cat-birds and orioles are 
equally eager for the first taste of it. I have resorted to 
several devices to save my cherries, or a part of them 
—I would be quite content with half—and only last year 
did I succeed. Rags and flags and old hats and coats 
are among the devices that early lost their efficacy 
with me, A friend recommended a strap of sleigh bells, 
and a boy witha string to jingle it; not having the 
sleigh bells I tried the dinner bell, rot to call to the feast 
this time, but to call from the feast. The bell was sus- 
pended in the tree, and a string attached to its handle 
run to the kitchen window. It worked very well while 
we were all fresh and the birds all fresh too. Its sud- 
den, sharpstroke wa’ a great surprise to them, and they 
would hurry away as if they had been shot at. But 
after a while the bell-strirg got neglected, the robins 
grew bolder, the cherries grew sweeter, aud we played 
a losing game. In the ear:y morning especially did the 
birds get the best of us; they had cherries for their 
breakfast, but we had to go without. Then the clatter 
of the bell at all hours of the day was not pleasant. The 
neighbors thought our bees were perpetually swarming. 

The next season I put a stuffed ol up in one of the 

trees. But this trick did not save the cherries. It 
created a great scandal among the birds all about, and 
I think they came for miles to see ard to abuse that 
staring owl. The fruit suffered more thanever. The 
spice of d nger made them relish, while our ears were 
perpetually bruised by the hubbub the scandalized birds 
kept up. I finally took the owl down and let the cher- 
ries go 

The past season I covered the trees with an old shad 
net which a fishera an gave me, and we had cherries to 
sell. The birds were circumvented for once, and my 
morning nap was not disturbed by anxiety for my ox- 
hea'ts. These shad nets ar- made of fine thread, are 
about sixteen feet wide and any length you please. 
How to get it upon the tree was aproblem. With 
long slender poles three of us lifted up the end and car- 
ried it inthe air about twenty-five feet high, then ap- 
proached the tree and dropped it as fur over the top as 
we could, cutting off the net at the ground. Then 
another piece was spread upon the tree, and so on till 
it was covered by two thicknesses of the net. Thetree 
looked a; if envelored in a great spider's web. We 
awaited results with much interest. Soon a robin came, 
and finding something had happened to the tree, he 
bardly knew what, he glanced off into another tree where 
he alighted much puzzled. Then some cedar birds came 
and “ere going to dive straight into it, when they were 
suddenly brought up by this threatening-looking web 
barring th: way. They hevered about it, trying to 
alight upon this limb and then upon that, and not suc- 
ceeding, took up their positions in the surrounding 
trees, and stretched up their necks to see what was the 
matter. But before the day was spent, both cedar 
birds. robins and cat-birds had found their way into the 
tree at points that were imperfectly covered. Not till 
the third attempt did we succeed in stopping every en- 
trance. And then the cat-bird would come in at the 
bottom, and if left alone would go out at the bottom 
with her cherry; but if we made a rush for her she 
would often lose her presence of mind and get entangled 
in the net Indeed, the cat-bird proved to be the most 
cunning thief we had to deal with. When the net was 
brought together and tied around the trunk of the tree 
under the branches, she would still occasionally effect 
an entrance at some imperfectly guarded point. She 
evidently studied the problem; she matched her wit 
against our wit. I think there was one bird that 
learned that, by closing her wings at the right moment, 
she could go through an open mesh of the net and not 
getentangled I saw her go out and in the tree many 
times, and she appeared to dart through the net with 
wings tightly shut. But many were the cat birds that 
got hung. and many the robins aud many the cedar birds. 
Indeed, tho we saved cur cherri:s, it was at the expense 
of a good deal of quiet and peace of mind. ‘ Run J,” 
or ‘‘run C,” there is a robin in the net,” or “a cedar- 
bird in the net,” and this many times during the day. 
And they always got so hopelessly entangled that a 
large hole had to be cut in the net to get them free. The 
robins would scream and struggle and fight as you 
reached to help them, and it required a good, hard farm- 
er’s hand to stand their beaks. One day a purple finch 
got caught, and as I was liberating him he nipp:d my 
hand with that short, heavy beak of his so sharply that 
I was near dropping him. [he purple finch is not much 
of a cherry eater, and I was soiry this one came to 
grief. 

The cedar birds, or wax wings were the most fre- 
quently caught, and of all the birds we bad to deal with 
these showed the least wit. I have always looked upon 
this bird as inferior to our other birds in mental devel- 
opment. It has less charac‘er, less versatility. It has 
no song, and is limited to one single call note. Itis pre- 
eminently a wild bird in the sense that it seems un- 
touched by the influence of man. It has a small brain. 
If the birds emerged from the fishes or r: ptiles, then 
this species was among thelast toemerge. Whata wild, 
frightened |pok it oan ppt on, Approach if while it is 
upan its nest and it will atretoh wp its nesk ana depreg 
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snake or other reptile. I took onefrom the netone day, 
and after sitting with it for some minutes in my closed 
hand, gradually opened my Fand till it sat free 
in my palm. It kept its eye upon me with 
outstretched neck and frightened look, but made 
no effort to escape. I expected the slizhtest move- 
ment on my part would break the spell and away it 
would go; but it did not. I lowered my hand to my 
knee, then shifted my position in my chair. Still the 
bird kept its place. The tableau finally grew tiresome, 
I made another move; but the bird moved not. Five 
or six minutes elapsed, and I had about made up my 
mind to toss it into the air, when some bird darted past, 
and awoke the wax wing from its dre-m. Away it 
went like a flash, and was probably back in the net 
again before night. It would not have taken any other 
of our birds more than a few seconds to have discovered 
that it_was free. 

The price of cherries with me is either the shot-gun 
or the net. Of the twol prefer the net. In the vine- 
yard I have as yet discovered no remedy but the gun. 

WEsT PakkK, N. Y. 
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THE FIGHT OF FAITH. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








I WANT to say a few kind words to young men who 
are going into the battles of life. You cannot swing 
through life ina hammock, or escape fighting if you 
try; and you cannc¢ hire a substitute. Success or fail- 
ure—one or the other—is inevitable. You may have 
physical confiicts with sickness and suffering; you will 
have mental conflicts with adversities and disappoint- 
ments and the unkindness of ungrateful people. Every 
one of you have to contend with certain weaknesses and 
besetting sins. You cannot avoid that old and never- 
ending contention which Paul so vividly de:cribes 
‘* between the law of God and the law of sin in your 
members.” 

As if these internal foes were not enough, you are 
surrounded with forces that are hostile to both happi- 
ness and holiness. Evil fashions and customs must be 
encountered, and many a pathway is mined underneath 
with explosives that are as deadly as dynamite. In 
these times there is no little malaria of skepticism in 
the air. But in spite of all these enemies, internal and 
external, you may come off conqueror if you will adopt 
one principle and stick to it. A certain glorious old 
field-marshal of the Lord condensed it into one line 
when he wrote to a young man, ‘‘ fight the good fight of 
faith!” Don’t misunderstand this injunction. Paul 
did not exhort the youthful Timothy to do battle for 
the system of faith in Christ, altho that wasto be a 
part of his high calling. Chiefly Paul meant to impress 
upon the young man’s mind that faith was to be the 
actual weapon, and faith was to be the fighting force. 

Even in the secular affairs of life, faith is a prodigious 
power. It has been well described as *‘ winged intellect 
—the human mind at its best and bravest.” All the 
greatest deeds have been achieved under its inspiration. 
From the time when Christopher Columbus struck the 
first track across an unknown ocean on to the time 
when two Americans underlaid that same ocean with a 
telegraphic cable, faith has been the invincible factor in 
all difficult undertakings. Abraham Lincoln is our 
noblest statesman, because he displayed the loftiest exhi- 
bition of this supreme quality. The stronger the con- 
victions, the greater is the impelling force. Millions of 
young men are pushed back with a straw, from sheer 
lack of any moral stamina: and if you make an utter 
failure for this world and another, it will be from the 
same cause. 

What is the mightiest of all forces? I answer that it 
is the Christ-faith ina human soul. It is invincible 
simply because it puts the Lord Jesus Christ into your 
soul, as an abiding presence and analmnighty power. I 
do not mean *‘ faith” as a mere belief in the Bible, or in 
Christianity. That is only an opinion that may not be 
more than skin-d:ep. By faith I mean now that per- 
sonal loyaity to Jesus as Saviour and Lord which grows 
out of the fact that HE has entered into your soul and 
abides there. Then you can truly say: ‘I live; yet not 
I but Christ that liveth in me.” The man who originally 

wrote this could also say: ‘‘I know whom I have be- 
lieved”; for the Son of God had actually entered into 
that man of Tarsus as a supernatural force. When I was 
a boy it used to be said of a person who was converted 
that he had ‘‘ experienced religion.” It was too gooda 
phrase to be dropped; for a religion that is not actually 
a heart-experience is not worth the having. If some 
church-members in these days had ever experienced 
the incoming of Jesus Christ into the core of their 
hearts, and experienced a genuine new birth, they 
would not so easily topple over into worldlings, and 
money-slaves, and fashion-worshipers, and often into 
disgraceful defalcations of character. Empty bags 
cannot stand upright. An invertebrate religion is 
worse than none at all; for it exposes you to certain 
conflicts, with the certainty of being discomfited, Per- 
haps you have been brought in contact with some of 
these pious shams,and haye been disgusted into dig- 
trust of genuine Christianity, : 

My young friend, if you will aply honestly try the 


him into your heart, if you will let his Spirit live in you 
and rule over you, then you will not only be born to 
fight, but bound to conquer. Let me tell you some of 
the victories which this faith will give you. It will 
“overcome the world.” That is, it will lift you above 
the authority of this world’s opinions and customs and 
fashions; better yet than being ‘‘your own man,” it will 
make you Christ’s man. You will not depcad on cir- 
cumstances for either your happiness or your usefulness, 
Instead of being the slave of the seen things, you will 
live for the unseen thmgs—which are the only solid and 
endearing things. The faith, in the next place, will 
overcome the fear of man, and give you true courage. 
The majority of young men who fail, go down through 
cowardice. Inall the hard battles of business life, social 
life and of innermost heart life. they are pitiably van- 
quished, because their sp-ars are made of soft pine, and 
their back-bone is all pulp. How many thousands of 
these have to be picked up mortally wounded, and car- 
ried off on stretchers into the hospitals, or else left to 
die on the field? 

If you will look into the oldest book of biographies on 
the globe, you will find that the men who have con- 
quered the strongest temptations have had not only the 
courage of their convictions, but have had the ‘ndwell- 
ing power of God. Joseph, spurning a tremendous 
temptation, not because Potiphar saw him, but because 
God saw him; Daniel, facing both a laugh in the palace 
and the lions in the royal park; Paul, defying Nero be- 
cause ‘‘ the Lord stood with me and strengthened m-e’’— 
these are the models for your imitation. Good impulses 
are abundant and cheap. They will never hold you ina 
sharp fight unless you have txe staying-power which 
Christ imparts. To stand the sneers of scoffers, to resist 
the rush for sudden wealth, to conquer fleshly appetites, 
to hold an unruly temper under control, to keep base 
passions sutdued, and to direct all your plans and pur- 
poses straight toward the highest mark, requires a power 
above your own. Christ's mastery of you wi'l give you 
self-mastery; yes, and mastery over the powers of dark- 
ness and of Hell. Faith will fire the last shot, and when 
the battle of life ends, you will stand among the crowned 
conquerors in glory. 

Perhaps. my young friend, you have been infected 
with thé prevailing skepticism of the times, What is 
skepticism? It is simply not believing. It is denial, 
negation, darkness. There is only one cure for dark- 
n ss, and that is coming to the light. If you will persist 
in putting your eyes out, or in barring God’s daylight 
out, there is no help for you; you must die in the dark. 
Sin has made your soul sick, and if you will not even 
try Christ’s medicine, then the blood-poisoning of in 
fidelity will run its fatal course, If you will produce a 
better rule of life than my Bible (perhaps your mother's 
Bible also), if you will find a holier pattern of living 
than Jesus Christ, and a surer Saviour than he is, I will 
agree to foreswear my religion for yours. But what is 
your “I do not believe” in comparison with my positive 
‘| know whom [ have believed ”? What is your denial in 
comparison with my personal experience of Christ? 
Skepticism never won a victory, never slew a sin, never 
healed a heart-ache, never produced a ray of sunshine, 
never saved animmortal soul. Itis fore-doomed defeat. 
Don’t risk your eternity on that spider’s web. 

The faith-fight is a ‘good fight,” because it is for the 
best objects; it insures a clean heart, a pure conscience, 
and God’s approval, It is a good fight, because God sup- 
plies you with weapons. It isa winning fight, because 
the omnipotent Christ takes you into his own keeping, 
and neither man nor devils can pluck you out of his 
hand. When the Son of God is conquered you will be 
conquered, and not before. 

“ Faith is a living power from Heaven 
It grasps the promise God has given, 
Securely built on Christ alone. 

Your soul can never be o’erthrown.” 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





THE TWO RECIPROCITIES. 


BY ERASTUS WIMAN. 





THE struggle in Canada for Reciprocity with the 
United States is confusing. A general Parliamentary 
election is to be held within two weeks, and both the 
Tories, who now control the Government, and the Lib- 
erals, who are now in opposition, are advocating Reci 
procity. But there isa wide difference in the kinds of 
reciprocity that they advocate, «nd as the consequences 
that will flow from the victory of one or other of these 
pariies will greatly affect the future of these United 
States, it is most important clearly to apprehend the 
points in the impending struggle. 

First, then, the Tory Party appear to want partial 
reciprocity. They appearto want that boon from the 
United States at this moment, but their sincerity, even 
for partial reciprocity, may well be doubted. For in- 
stance, when the present policy of high protection was 
adopted, commonly known as the National policy, the 
fact was promulgated that as Reciprocity in Trade 
could not be had, the party would haye Reciprocity in 
Tariffs. But once having launched jnto the tariff sea, 
it is extremely hard to get ashore, Interests of vital 
character are created by thig twist in taxation; produc, 
tion is encouraged and stimulated, and a teverral of 
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cially so, if the party in power depends upon a corrup- 
tion fund derived from the interests thus created and 
stimulated; for a practical partnership is made between 
the individuals who profit by the taxation, and t e 
Government that imposes it, of both of whom the peo- 
ple are the victims. 

Such is the condition of things in Canada, and any 
change in policy looking to Reciprocity, even in natu- 
ral products, is extremely inconsistent with the pre- 
vious policy of the Government. It is inconsistent be- 
cause while the manufacturer gets all the benefit of tax- 
ation, the proposal is that the farmer shall have none at 
all. He appears to need it about as much as the manu- 
facturer, and whetherhe needs it or not he thinks he 
does. The changing character of soils on this continent, 
the exhaustion of lands, and above all the improvements 
in the means of communication make it impossible, and 
tosome extent necessary, that even agricultural com- 
munities now largely exchange their products. Hence, 
prosperous agricultural States become large importers of 
farm products from other large agricultural communi- 
ties, and the exchange’is beneficial and profitabte. So it 
is with Canada. She has become a very considerable con- 
sumer of many agricultural products produced in the West 
and South, which she carnot as profitably grow within 
her own borders. To admit corn, tobacco, pork, flour 
and other articles free of duty, while taxing the farmer 
for the benefit of the manufacturer, is apparently un- 
just. If carried to its logical conclusion, protection 
must protect all classes, else it is legalized robbery of 
one class for the benefit of the other. So that Reciproc- 
ity in natural products which involves the Canadian 
farmer in heavy taxation to the manufacturer, and per- 
mits his American competitor to undersell him in sup- 
plying the artisans who are employed with the farmers’ 
money is so unjust, that the most obtuse will see that 
there is no real sincerity in this movement. 

While this in theory is true, in practice, also, the Tory 
Party have been most pronounced in their hostility to 
reciprocity. For instance, there was ac'ause in their 
first high tariff act enumerating certain articles of 
natural produce, which should be admitted into Canada 
free, whenever the United States declared them also 
free. Well, one of these articles was the blessed artic’e 
of fruit. The United States did make fresh fruit free, 
and Canada, under the statutory offer, was compelled 
most reuctantly to follow suit. Foratime under this 
freedom there was a per’ect exchange of this gift of 
God, in which there is no visible sign of pauper labor. 
The magnificent apples of Ontario and Nova Scotia came 
in freely to cool the parched throats of the artisans of 
New York and New England; while equally, the early 
strawberries of the South, the oranges 4nd bananas of 
Florida, found a ready market and were in great de- 
mand in Canada. But this freedom was too much for 
the politician. The berries competed late in the season 
with the local berries, and the pressure was put on the 
Canadian Government to tax fruit, which, to its dis- 
grace, it did. So with seeds, trees and shrubs, of which 
there was an enormous exchange, one Rochester firm 
having no less than four hundred agents in Canada, one 
by one the articles included in the tariff offer for re- 
ciprocal exchange was taken off, until the whole list 
disappeered, and nothing that would bear taxation but 
was taxed. 

With sueh a record, what sincerity is there in the de- 
mand now made by the Tory Government for reciproc- 
ity, even in natural products? None whatever. The 
demand for partial reciprocity with the United States by 
the Tory Party, now seeking re-election in Canada, is 
for the purpose of confusing the electors, and the people 
on this side of the border. Every one knows who is at 
all familiar with the subject, that partial reciprocity, as 
between Canada and the United States, is an impossibil- 
ity. True, such an arrangement existed from 1855 to 
1866; but it was repealed because it was unfair to the 
United States. If it was unfair in 1866, when manufac- 
tures were in their infancy as compared with what they 
now are, how impossible would it be to renew such a 
treaty at the present moment, when the country has be- 
come the greatest manufacturing nation in the world. 
The need of a market for these manufactures is the 
basis of the demand for reciprocity. Shut out the man- 
ufactures from the market proposed to be opened, and 
the demand for reciprocity ceases completely and utter- 
ly. An exchange of natural products, without let or 
hindrance, would no doubt be a good thing; but it 
would be unjust to the manufacturers and to the farm- 
ers in the United States. The articles of natural prod- 
ucts which Canada sends to this side are numerous, such 
as small fruits, vegetables, eggs. poultry, lambs, calves, 
potatoes, barley, oats, hay, horses, cattle, etc. Not one 
of these articles would go back in exchange, and if 
manufactured goods of the United States could not be 
sent in payment for them, money would have to be sent; 
and where money is sent there is no reciprocity, True, 
coal, cotton, some flour and some pork, would go back 
into Canada, but these would have no comparison with 
the coal that New England and the Pacific States would 
take from Nova Scotia, on the Atlantic, and from Brit- 
ish Columbia on the Pacific; for Canada js the only 
country that possesses coal on both oceans, Nor would 
these articles frcm the United States be at all compara- 
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Canada would soon export to this free market in enor- 
mous quantities, for she is the richest mineral country 
in the world. There would, therefore, be no fairness in 
the proposal for partial reciprocity, or reciprocity in 
natural, or even enumerated, products, as proposed by 
the Tory Party. 

There is not the slightest disposition anywhere in the 
United States to encourage this kind of jug-handled 
reciprocity. Indeed, there is such a singular and uni- 
versal unanimity in this respect that one feels like apol- 
ogizing for discussing it at this length, except that the 
hopelessness of it shows the utter insincerity of the 
Tory Party in proposing it. They are using the pro- 
posal to confuse the Canadian farmer—stealing the 
thunder of the Liberal Party, and thereby hoping to 
win their re-election on false pretenses. The struggle 
has been sprung upon the Canadian people suddenly, 
with only a brief period in which to decide, and this 
attempt to confuse and defraud the Liberals of their 
project is worthy of the tactics that the Tory Party 
usually employ to carry their point. A few weeks will 
show whether a trick so disreputable will succeed or 
not. If it does succeed, it will be at terrible cost. For 
no favorable result in the shape of reciprocity will fol- 
ow; there will be grievous disappoiotment on the part 

f the Canadian farmer, who, instead of having a free 
market on the side of the border, will continue to be 
confronted, for years to come, with the severe exactions 
of the McKinley bill, which measure affects Canada 
more grievously, and more injuriously, than any other 
country. The desperate condition of the Tories is shown 
in the tremendous risks they run, and at what cost they 
put off the day of reckoning. 

Now having set forth the peculiarities of partial reci- 
procity, which the Tory Party in Canada are insincerely 
proposing, itis proper to set forth the proposal of the 
Liberal Party, viz., unrestricted Reciprocity, which is 
nothing if not. sincere. Unrestricted Reciprocity be- 
tween the United States and Canada would be practi- 
tically the same kind of reciprocity that now exists be- 
tween the States of the Union, or between the Provinces 
of the Dominion. There would be no taxation, no restric- 
tion, no let or hindrance to the freest and fullest exchange 
of everything each country produces, whether natural or 
manufactured. True, it is proposed to keep up the custom- 
houses along the border in order that smuggling from 
outside should not be permitted, and especially that 
Canada should not be the back door by which forei-n 
goods could be brought into the United States free of 
duty. But the tariff of Canada must necessarily be as 
high as that of this country, against the outside world, 
for by the free admission of American gouds (even now 
with a heavy duty half her imports) her revenues from 
customs would be so reduced, that as against foreign 
goods the rates must continue fully as bigh as those in 
the United States. Indeed, tais condition of equality of 
tariffs must always prevail, else there would be no safe- 
ty for the revenues of either country. 

But aside from this tariff, as against the rest of the 
world, there will under unrestricted reciprocity, be to 
trade no impediment whatever on the whole continent 
of North America. Practically, the customs line that 
now cuts the continent in two, will be lifted up, and 
placed right around the continent. The result will be 
that commerce will be as free over the whole continent 
as it is now in either half of it; and that the beneficial 
influences which have flowed from the extension of the 
American system of protection over ha'f the continent, 
will flow from its extension over the whole of it; while 
the benefits that have flowed from perfect free trade 
between the great commonwealths that make up the 
Union, will flow from a similar extension to propor- 
tions that will be continental in extent, and continental 
in profit. 

What one event, in all events possible to occur to the 
United States, would be so beneficial as this? lt is diffi- 
cult to enumerate any series of circumstances at all 
likely to happen, and so easily to be brought about, as 
would result from the obliteration of the barrier be- 
tween the English-speaking people who hold this conti- 
nent incommon, An enormous area would thereby be 
opened to development which is now mostly silent and 
dormant and dead. This development in wheat-pro- 
ducing force, for instance, has possibilities far greater 
than those of the United States. These areas can be 
filled by European immigration brought through the 
United States, who in turn would be customers, con- 
suming everything the United States and Canada. has to 
sell, The wheat areas of the Northwest, beyond the 
Minnesota line, are one thousand miles square, and are 
capable of sustaining a population equal to that of the 
United States itself. Here is the great future granary 
of the world; and here for a centary to come, without 
exhaustion, without fertilization, will the future food 
supply of this continent be found. Would it not be well 
that to this vast provision of Providence for the food of 
mankind the United States should have an access, se 
that, as it grows with a market afforded by the outlets 
of transportation, by enterprise and occupancy, the 
same relative advantages should flow to the manufac- 
turing community of this country as did come from the 

development of Wisconsin, of Minnesota, and the North 
ern and Western group of States. 

So also in the vast fishing wealth of the Atlantic, and 





Hudsons Bay and the Pacific (the latter with its three 
thousand mules of coast line), as in the great inland 
water stretches of Canada, which country comprises 
more than one-half the fresh water of the globe. The 
limitless timber forests, enormous deposits of iron, sil- 
ver, copper, nickel, phosphates, asbestos, coal and 
other minerals, make the Northern, and greater half of 
the continent, an asset of stupendous value to the 
United States, the development and growth of which, 
in connection with the Canadians themselves, would 
be more contributory to the wealth, progress and pros- 
perity of the American people than any other contribu- 
tion possible from any other source. 

Strange it is, that within the next few weeks the ques- 
tion will be decided, which policy shall prevail for the 
time being. Whether the policy of isolation—of commer- 
cial hostility to the United States, of slow development, 
of poverty in Canada, and practical belligerency to the 
United States sbalil obtain, as illustrated by the Tory 
Party. Or whether, on the other hand, the policy of the 
Liberal Party shall prevail, which means a commercial 
relation between the two countries as intimate as it is pos- 
sible to be—a policy that will include in its operation the 
settlement at once of every difference between the two 
people, the freedom of the fisheries and all their possi- 
ble privileges, the regulation of the transportation 
problem, the equality of American shipping in Canada’s 
great canals and water-ways, and, above all, the free 
admission to all the markets of the North for every 
article of manufacture produced in the United States 
now and for all time. 

Of course, some will say that Annexation would bea 
better plan to achieve these high resu!ts, and perhaps it 
would be. But Annexation is just now as impossible in 
Canada as partial Reciprocity would be in the United 
States. Not in this generation by hostile tariffs, by 
practical isolation, by separate fiscal policies, will a 
closer political union be brought about. Those who 
study the subject closest, those who have the best and 
most numerous sources of information, and know most 
intimately tne people of both sides of the border, believe 
that Annexation is now either desirable, or possible. 
They further believe that to discuss it, to hope for it, to 
plot or plan for it, not only postpones it, but it is a waste 
of time, a loss of opportunity, indefinitely deferring are- 
lation between the two countries on the basis of an un- 
restricted reciprocity, of the highest advantage to 
both. 

The most significant circumstance in the struggle 
now impending in Canada is the desire to be free ,from 
fiscal domination on the part of Great Britain. ‘The 
Tories set the example in their National Policy, in dis- 
criminating against British goods in favor of Canadian 
manufactures, shutting out the former by a prohibitory 
tariff, and protecting the latter by severe class legisla- 
tion. The Liberals now propose to push to its extreme 
limit the liberty thus achieved by the Tories, and will 
agree, while still exacting a duty on British goods, to 
admit American manufactures into Canada free of duty. 
It is this discrimination against the mother country 
that so moves the Tory Party that they term those who 
advecate it traitors and renegades, and the Loyalty cry 
is being worked for all it is worth as against the Lib- 
erals. The hollowness of a patriotism that will sacrifice 
the Canadian farmer for the Canadian manufacturer, 
that will in its turn sacrifice his interests for the benefit 
of the British manufacturer, is easily seen through. 

The penalty of the geographical position of Canada 
is that the United States market is the nearest and the 
best market. To enjoy the advantages of that nearest 
and best market, a market in return must be afforded. 
The price that the Canadian farmer, fisherman, miner, 
lumberman and shipper must. pay to the United States 
for the free admission into its magnificent preserve, is 
thatan equally free admission must be afforded for all 
manufactures and all products of the United States, 
into the British possessions in North America. If the 
result is to shut out of those British possessions, com- 
prising forty per cent. of the British Empire, the manu- 
factures of the British nation, the penalty must be sub- 
mitted to, or the trade cannot be consummated. 

After all, it 1s a conflict between two classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. It is not a conflict of nations, or a 
question of loyalty or love for British iostitutions, or 
Her Gracious Majesty. The question at issue is—Shall 
the Canadian farmer and his fellow-producers be sacri- 
ficed to the British manufacturer, as he has been sacri- 
ficed to his Canadian prototype by the Tory Party; or 
shall he be free to do as he likes with his own—selling 
in the dearest, the nearest and best of markets; buying 
in the cheapest, the most varied and the likeliest market 
under the sun? This is the point to be decided, and the 
whole world may with interest watch the struggle that 
involves so much, that is so near at hand, and in which 

prejudice, ignorance, sentiment and political hypocrisy 
plays so important a part on the one hand; and, on the 
other,s0 much of personal interest, greater develop- 
ment, broadened opportunity, and the future growth of 
half a continent is so concerned. 
If prayers and anxious thoughts would accomplish 
anything; if urgency and importunity at the.dvor of 
Congress for some sign of encouragement would achieve 
any result; if the good wisH®s of the vast mass of the 





American people would help to decide the verdict, the 








Tory Party would be relegated to the shades of opposi- 

tion, and the great Liberal Party would stand fortha 

the sponsor for a new era in the history of this conti- 

nent—“ the last best gift of Providence to mankind.” 
NEw York CIty. 
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THE third element in socialism now requires our at- 
tention. It is the distribution of social income by com- 
mon authority. Gand and capital become common 
property; they are managed by agents of the collectivity, 
and the products flow into a common reservoir as it 
were. The question is, How shall they be distributed 
out of this reservoir to various individuals in the social 
organism? At the present timt production is largely 
s°cial, more social, we may say, than individual; but 
fundamental institutions, now a part of the industrial 


order, bring about the distribution of products. Chief of- 


these institutions are private property in land and capi- 
ta', carrying with it rent and profits; and free contract, 
carrying with it the wages system. We have, then, as 
it were, a spontane?us distribution of products in rent, 
profits and wages. This distribution is a social as well 
as an individual process, but rather unconscious than 
conscious. We have at the present time, however, along 
with this unconscious social distribution of wealth, self- 
conscious social activities designed to bring about what 
is regarded asa more desirable distribution of the na- 
tionalincome. Taxation is sometimes used conscious!y 
for this purpose, and some of the ablest writers on 
finance advocate an increasing use of the taxing power 
in the spirit of Frederick the Great, who said that it 
shou'd maintain a kind of eqvilibrium between the rich 
and the por. Laws regulating inheritances and be- 
quests are sometimes a part of this relf-conscious regu- 
lation of the distribution of products. Our free 
school system in the United States has this as one of 
its aims. Advocates of a protective tariff claim that it 
brings about amore favorable distribution of national 
income than would otherwise take place—a claim, by 
the way, often rejected contemptuously by rocialists. I 
do n*t wish to consider at the present moment the wis- 
dom of any of these self-conscious efforts of the social 
organism to bring about a better distribution of the 
national income, but merely to use them by way of 
illustration. What socialists desire is that all distri- 
bution should be the result primarily of the self- 
conscious activity of the social organism. They all 
agreein demanding that public authority should take 
the products out of the common reservoir, into which 
they flow naturally as a result of the common ownership 
of the means of production and the management of pro- 
duction by public agents, and distribute these products 
among the various members of the social organism 
according to ideas of justice. 

We here come to what is, perhaps, the central idea of 
socialism—namely, distributive justice. Socialists main- 
tain that socialistic production is far more effective in 
the creation of wealth than the present individualistic 
mode; that it multiplies many fold the national income; 
that socialistic production alone can be systematic, 
well-ordered, regular and uninterrupted; that it alone 
is scientific production because, as they claim, socialist- 
ic production is the ovuly kind which corresponds to the 
modern technical productive processes. While, how- 
ever, they make a strong poirt of the advantages of so- 
cialism in production, it is when we come to distribu- 
tion that we touch that which is most vital in the minds 
of socialists. Itis what they hold to be the injustices 
of present distribution which have led most of them to 
socialism. 

We have so far, asa result of what has been said, the 
distribution of national income by common authority. 
and this distribution taking place according to ideas of 
distributive justice. Butthe question at once arises, 
What is justice in the distribution of material wealth? 
The answer to this question reveals serious differences 
of opinion among socialists. Two main answers have 
been given. There are those who say that distribution 
should be equal. They think that all ought to contrib- 
ute equally to the product; that is, ought to contribute 
in proportion to strength and capacity, and ought to 
receive equal shares of the total product, or at any rate, 
shares in proportion totheir needs. It wasat one time 
customary to call those holding this view of distribu- 
tive justice, namely, that equality is justice—commun 
ists. Communism—if this definition should be adopted— 
embraces two somewhat different but allied doctrines of 
distribution. The one is distribution according to needs, 
and the other is equal distribution. 

One of these doctrines is well brought out in eloquent 
words by one of the noblest characters among French 
socialists—I refer to Louis Blanc. 

‘* Man has received of Nature certain faculties,” says this 
writer—“‘ faculties of knowing, of loving, of acting... . 
They are but the supreme indication of what each one owes 
to the society of which he is‘a member; and this indivation 


*Copyrighted 1891, by Richard T. Ely. 
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each one bears written in his organization in letters of fire. 
If you are twice as strong as your neighbor, it is a proof 
that Nature has destined you to bear a double burden. If 
your intelligence is superior, itis a sign that your mission 
is to scatter about you more light. . . . Whence the axiom 
—From every one according to his faculties; that is one's 
duty. . . . All men are not equal in physical force, in intel- 
ligence: all have not the same tastes, the same inclina- 
tions, the same aptitudes, any more than they have the 
same visage or the same figure; but it is just, itis in the 
general interest, it is in conformity with the principles of 
solidarity and in accordance with the laws of Nature that 
each one should be placed in acondition to derive the great- 
est possible advantages from his faculties... . Equality, 
then, is only proportionate and it exists in a true manner 
only when each one, in accordance with the law written in 
some shape in his organization by God himself, produces 
according to his faculties and consumes according to his 
wants.” 

This was Louis Blanc’s formula of perfect justice—pro- 
duction according to capacity, consumption according 
to needs, with arej ction of absolute mechanical equal- 
ity. 

ome. Edward Bellamy, however, while holding to the 
theory of service according to capacity, which he re- 
gards as real equality, rejects the idea of distribution 
according to needs as impracticable, and maintains the 
theory of ubsolute equality in distribution. This does 
not mean, of course, that he proposes to give to each one 
precisely the same things—which wou'd be to go back 
to the lowest kind of materialistic equality advocated 
by Babeuf at the time of the French Revolution—but 
equal values, allowing each one to choose the commodi- 
ties he might desire up to the amount of value received. 
Perhaps, however, it is only fair to state at once that 
Mr. Bellamy holds that the production of wealth would 
be so great under socialism, or, as he calls it, national- 
ism, that equality would give to each one ample means 
for the satisfaction of all legitimate wants, however 
great they might be in any particular case. 

The other doctrine of distribution is one which may 
be regarded as less radical. It is the one advocated by 
the socialist Saint-Simon and his followers. They re- 
jected equality—called by them communism—as a worse 
injustice even than the present industrial system, and 
advocated social organization with different ranks, the 
higher being occupied by those superior in capacity, and 
reward according to services rendered. Their motto is: 
To each one according to his capacity, to each capacity 
according to its works. It means that each one is to be 
appointed to that position in industrial society for which 
he is specially adapted; leadership to whom leadership 
is due, subordination to whom subordination is due; to 
each one according to his capacity; ‘then, that reward 
shall be in proportion to merit. ‘*‘ The Saint-Simoni- 
ans,” says one of their publications, ‘‘ reject this equal 
division of property”—namely, that advocated by others 
of whom they are speaking—‘* which in their eyes 
would constitute a more reprehensible act of violence a 
more revolting injustice, than the present unequal di- 
vision, which was effected in the first place by force of 
arms, by conquest.” A definition of socialism has been 
based on this conception of distributive justice, and it 
reads as follows: ‘‘It is that system which recognizes 
inequality both in the capacity and requirements of in- 
dividuals, and, accordingly, allows wages to be propor- 
tionate to work done, and admits of private income 
along with collective property.” 

If actual governments are moving in the direction of 
socialism atall, itisin the direction of that kind of 
socialism which admits of inequality in individual in- 
come, and attempts to apportion income according to 
services rendered. It seems probable that this is the 
view which meets with favor on tre part of thoughtful 
men who are more or less inclined to socialistic opinions. 
I think it is safe to say that it is the view entertained by 
all those who may be called schoJars among the many 
who are moving in the direction of socialism. I ex- 
press myself thus cautiously because there are probably 
very few scho'ars, careful students of social science, I 
mean, who can in any strict sense of the word, be 
called sociali:ts at all; but the numnber among them 
who have been influenced by socialism is very large. 
But if the opinion of careful and conservative men, 
who, to use a parliamentary expression, belong to the 
extreme right of socialism, is in favor of remuneration 
according to service, it must be acknowledged that the 
noisier and more active left, comprising most of the 
agitators, is increasingly inclined to favor equal distri- 
bution, 

It must be pointed out that all socialists agree in ad- 
vocating the abolition of all special remuneration for 
land and capital. The socialists commonly express this 
idea by saying that labor produces all wealth. As one 
of them says: ‘‘All economic goods are to be regarded 
only as the products of labor, and they cost nothing but 
labor.” The meaning of this statement is plain enough 
to the person who desires to understand it, and does not 
simply wisk to caricature socialism. It was never in- 
tended by this doctrine of the sole productivity of labor 
todeny the utility of capital and Jand. We must not 
think that we shall make progress by attributing to 
socialists opinions which no sane and sensible man 
could possibly entertain. What socialists want to say 
is that every one should contribute personal service, and 
that only personal service should be rewarded, all the 
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benefits derived from land and capital being divided 
among those who render personal service. Material 
things like land and capital cannot, of course, enjoy 
net income, they are not capable of enjoying wealth, 
and no one, they hold, should enjoy income simply by 
holding the irstruments of production and refusing to 
part with their use without a return. Of course social- 
ists know as well as any one that so long as the private 
ownership of land and capital continues, ‘those who 
own these indispensable prerequisites of production 
must draw an income therefrom; but to avoid this and 
to increase the earnings of labor they wish to make all 
land and capital—that is all material instruments of 
production—common property. Under the socialistic 
system of production no one could driw an income, 
without personal service, from Jand and capital any 
more than ene can now draw an income from the pure 
air of Heaven, which circulates freely and is used by 
all in proportion to their needs. 

It must further be observed that before products out 
of the common reservoir are distributed to individuals 
for individual use, a certain share must be set aside 
for common or public purposes. Taxation as we now 
know it would naturally be abolished, but public au- 
thority would take out of this common reservoir as 
large an amount of products as might be appropriated 
by the representatives of the people for public and 
common purposes. First among these purposes would 
naturally be the replacement of capital consumed, and 
amounts needed to increase the common capital of the 
country. Until this was taken out there would be, in 
reality, no net income. Capital formation is conceived 


by socialism as entirely public, and not an individual 
process. 





THE DUTIES OF THE SUBURBS TO THE 
CITIES, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO NEW JERSEY. 
BY AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 
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ON this side of the Hudson, between the river and 
Orange Mountain, and Paterson and Elizabeth, is a pop- 
ulation, at a low estimate, of not less than 700,000. It 
has been stated tu be as high as a million. Whether 
the larger estimate is correct or not is of little impor- 
tance; the lower is large enough. In Hudson County 
alone, which includes Jersey City and Hoboken, there 
is a population of over 274,000. It is the smallest coun- 
ty in the State, and it has the largest population. Es- 
sex County, in which are Newark, Orange and Mont- 
clair, touches Hudson, and has a population of 256,000. 
Newark and Jersey City are nearer together than St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, and have about 40,000 more pop- 
ulation, without counting Hoboken, which is separated 
from Jersey City only by an invisible municipal line. 
Newark, with the Oranges, Montclair and Bloomfield 
hss nearer 300,000 than 25),000 population; and Orange, 
Montclair and Bloomfield are parts of Newark, as Har- 
lem is a part of New York. Jersey City, when Hoboken 
and the closely adjacent cities are included, numbers at 
least 250,000. If, now, it is remembered that Paterson 
hasa population of about 80,000, Elizabeth nearly 40,000, 
and that all the spaces between are filled with cities and 
villages which touch elbows, it is evident that we are 
dealing with one of the most densely settled regions on 
the continent. Without studying other parts of this 
district, in which is Newark—which is said to be third 
in the amount of its manufectures and the first in their 
variety of all the cities on the continent—without de- 
scribing Paterson, Elizabeth or the regions between, let 
us consider the condition of things in Jersey City. 

Our field is still too large, and we will limit it to that 
part which is known as ‘‘ Lower Jersey City.” In that 
region there is a stretch of territory extending from 
Montgomery Street to Hoboken, and from Grove and 
Gregory Streets to the Hudson River, without a single 
church of any kind excepting a Jewish chapel, soon to 
be removed. The only church which ever was in it is 
gone. In the Old Foundry Mission, in the Italian quar- 
ter, a few services are held. In that district, with an 
estimated population of at least 20,000, there is no 
church except that indicated, and no charity, and, prac- 
tically, no movement of any kind for uplifting the peo- 
ple in moral and religious life. Within those jimits are 
the lowest tenement-houses, and it is hard to say 
which are the more numerous on the streets, children 
or drunken men. 

On the south side of Montgomery Street, between it 
and New York Bay, is another district about a mile in 
length, a part of which is the most densely populated 
portion of the city.. In one block, and on one side of that 
only, I c-unted one day eight saloons. On my round I 
was told of a superintendent of a little mission who, on 
New Year's Day, called on the parents of some of the 
children. attending his Sabbath-school, and found them 


so drunk that when he prayed with them and got them - 


on their knees, -he had to help them afterward to their 
feet again. In that region, in which the population is 
supposed to be at least 20,000, there are only three 
churches, the Trinity Methodist, the Free Reformed and 
St. Matthew’s, the combined seating capacity of which 


is 1,700. In the corner of this locality are the Jersey City | 


Tabernacle and a German church, whieh together seat 
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1,300, making church-room for only 3,000 in all that 
part of the city. There are a few other churches near 
Grove Street, but not within the limits heretofore de- 
fined, as the First Baptist, St. Paul’s M. E., and the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian. They doubtless draw a few from the 
territory to which our attention has been directed, but 
not many; and the work they have at their own doors 
is too vast and too imperative for them, without aid 
from others, to reach far into the outlying darkness. It 
is no reflection on any churches already existing to in- 
quire, What are these among so many? 

In the two districts described, which unitedly stretch 
from Hoboken to the Bay, and contain ¢ population, 
when the canal-boats are in winter quarters, estimated 
at abont 40,000, and which include about one half of 
lower Jersey City, there is a Protestant church. seating 
capacity of only about 3,000, and most of that is in one 
corner; and half the region has no church, and no mis- 
sion, and no visible influence leading toward civilization 
and righteousness. On the other hand, saloons, gam- 
bling hells, and houses of ill-repute are numerous and 
audacious. The population in these wards is peculiar. 
lt has been called by an eminent citizen of the city “a 
procession of people who halt there only Jong enough to 
get the means to go somewhere else.” It includes 
young people who are too poor to board in New York, 
operatives in the sugar refineries and manufactories, 
** dockers,” who work on the river front with the steam- 
ship lines, and the employés of the railroads. No 
c'asses are more in need of that which makes 
life bright and beautiful. ‘hey are not cultured, and 
cannot respond even to the highert class of amusement. 
They seek excitement, and wiil haveit, in good forms or 
in bad. It is a cosmopolitan district. The foreign ele- 
ment is larger than the native. I have never seen a 
more degraded quarter than the Italian, never more 
drunkenness on the street, never denser multitudes of 
children. 

AsI look over this field and compare it with Newark, 
New York and Bruoklyn, I find parts of New York 
qui e as densely settled and equally wicked; but I find 
people enough there with Christian ambitions to have 
a City Missionary Society, and to be directing aggress- 
ive movements toward the ignorance, vice and crime 
that crowd the lower part of the city. lf I turn to 
Brooklyn I find that Chrisitians are combined and are 
doing systematic work for the re'ief of the poorer 
quarters. If I come to Newark I find many of the 
s'rongest and best equipped churches and charities in 
the S:ate. ButI have searched in vain in Lower Jersey 
City for any sign of a City Missionary Society, any in- 
dication of co-operation among Christians, any evidence 
that there are Christians enough there to co-operate, in 
a large way, for the evangelization and improvement 
of the moral condiiion of the city. In the midst of this 
spiritual barrenness is an elect band of consecrated 
spirits who realize that they have a mission where 
they are, that God has called them to a great service, 
and they are doing a superb tho little appreciated work. 
But if this number were multiplied a hundred-fold 
there would still be need of ‘‘ help from the hills.” 

I do not mean t) say that this is worse than other 
cities. In all parts of the land are conditions equally 
depressing; but [ know no place where similar condi- 
tions are combined with equal neglect. It must be kept 
constantly in mind that in these statements I am limit- 
ing myself to Lower Jersey City. 1 am told that there 
are a few companies of Christian men and women who, 
in night schools andin other work among the poor, are 
doing what they can; but such agencies are not numer- 
ous enough to'prevent the tide of ignorance and sin 
from constantly arising. There is another locality in 
the city in which different conditions exist, but even in 
that the people evidently have enough to do to care for 
themselves, for there is little movement from the 
Heights to the lower town. 

I have studied carefully this field, and am convinced 
that the time has come for the churches, and all friends 
of good order and an average civilization, to combine 
in a movement which shall carry the Gospel, and, not 
the Gospel only but higher and finer life in the way of 
entertainment, legitimate amusement and the presenta- 
tion of better ideals, to those living without touch of 
that, atmosphere which is the vital breath of all who 
would grow in true and noble manhood and womanhood. 
In the best location in all that region is the old Jersey 
City Tabernacle, a People’s Church, whose first pastor was 
the inspired and inspiring John Milton Holmes, who 
gave his life for his country in the service of the Christian 
Commission, and equally for his fellow-men in this 
organization which he led and made prosperous; which, 
since him, has had the ministrations of men of singular 
wisdom and consecration—Professor Willcox, now of 
Chicago, and Dr. A. P. Foster, now of Boston; and 
where are now the unique, enthusiastic, tireless Jobn 
L. Scudder and wife—a splendid team of consecrated 
workers who always pull hard and pull together. There 
is a building which will seat one thousand people, and 
an organization compact and efficient. The Jocation is 
almost peerless. Mr. and Mrs. Scudder are hampered 
by no worn-out theories. Behind them is a splendid 
history. Their consecration is matched by their com- 
mon-sense—a rare thing in these days, They realize 
that men must be saved for the present before they can 
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be saved for the future. The Tabernacle is a favorite 
resort for the young. It opens its doors alike to the 
stranger and the poor. It has already a reading-room, 
gymnasium and bowling-alley, where are attracted 
more than can be accommodated, and many of whom 
are led from this place of healthful amusement into the 
adjoining church. So successful has this department 
been that one of the leading saloon-keepers in the 
neighborhood recently said, ‘‘ That has got to stop over 
there or Scudder will knock us out completely.” How- 
ever it may be elsewhere, here is a locality in which the 
philanthropy which takes a Bibie in one hand must 
take bright atid entertaining life in the other, and use 
both equally if it would make a lasting impression. 
More attractive and cheaper resorts must be provided 
than saloons and’ brothels. At present there are no 
parlors open to thousands except those which the Devil 
furnishes, and furnishes lavishly; no opportunities for 
amusement except those tied to intemperance and vice; 
no places for enjoyment except those whose doors take 
hold on death. In this region to have its best effect the 
Gospel of a better environment must be proclaimed, at 
the same time as the forgiveness of sins, and by the 
same persons. 

The wise and efficient workers in the Tabernacle, with 
a few of us outside, have been laying plans for a larger 
enterprise, and the appeal has already been made to 
which some churches and individuals have responded. 
The purpose is to make the old Tabernacle the center of 
a series of institutions which will be, first for the spir- 
itual, and then forthe moral, intellectual and social 
improvement of the outlying region. Already lots for 
the new work have been purchased and paid for. A 
circular commending the movement has been issued 
which bears the names of Drs. McArthur and Judson 
among Baptists; Drs. Crosby, Parkhurst and Van Dyke 
among Presbyterians; Drs. Taylor, R. 8. Storrs, 
Behrends and Meredith among Congregationalists; 
Phillips Brooks, Dr. Rainsford and Heber Newton 
among Episcopalians;and Drs, E, B. Coe and Brett of 
the Reformed Church. It is hoped that in the near 
futuce this small beginning will grow into a beneficent 
and inspiring power in a locality which now seems 
given over to rum, and the rule of politicans of scarcely 
Spartan integrity. 

in due time trustees will be appointed outside of Jer- 
sey City who will work in connection with the Church 
and is officers; and in trusted hands will be deposited 
the funds which will be secured, so as to make loss or 
diversion impossible. The time was when I[ hardly 
dared to be sanguine as I faced such need, and re- 
membered what it would cost to create new condi- 
tions; but I have come to realize that the possessors of 
money are only waiting for those whom God has made 
leaders to show them the way in which the work can 
be done. ‘This paper is designed to help in opening a 
door of opportunity through which many will pass to 
great and blessed service for humanity. _We may never 
live to see all accomp!ished that we desire, but we can 
assist in laying foundations on which others will build 
a Palace for the People which will be garnished with 
something more precious than silver and gold—even the 
souls of those who have been saved from vice and 
crime, and made to walk in white robes, the children 
of God. 

In the not distant future, I venture to predict that 
around the old Tabernacle in Jersey City will ve 
grouped at least three other institutions, not splendid 
for architecture, not expensive in management, not pre- 
tentious in outward display, but efficient, and doing the 
work which needs to be done, One will be a ‘‘ Palace 
of Delight,” and in it a coffee-house, sewing schools, 
clubs for boys and men, women and girls, a properly 
equipped gymnasium, an amusement hall, and other at- 
tractions for drawing young men and women from the 
vileness of the surrounding dens; another will be some- 
thing like Toynbee Hall, or more like Mansfield Hou:e 
in London, where consecrated Christian men, as they 
leave tue theological seminaries, will spend a year or 
two at their own expense under the direction of an ex- 
perienced pastor, and thus be better prepared for the 
work of their lives; while the third will be a residence 
for consecrated single women, who, without the cares 
and responsibilities of a household, will combine, as in 
Mildmay Mission in London, to make an oasis in the 
midst of a desert. 

This may be enthusiasm, the idle dream of an empty 
day; but stranger dreams have become realities. To the 
eye of faith, all things are possible; and my faith s-es 
this dream of Christian Jove taking form in brick and 
mortar and in beautiful and beneficent service. ‘his at 
least I know: there is no field where good work will 
reach farther, or be more helpful; no field where the 
need is greater; no field where the conditions are more 
enc vuraging; no field where the ability to help is nearer 
at hand; and the conjunction of the need, the opportu- 
nity and the ability, constitute a call of God as distinct, 
as imperative, as resistless,as that which Paul heard 
echoing from Macedonia. 

MonToLalna, N. J. 
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_ Hon, H, A. P. CARTER, Minister to the United States 

from the Hawaiian Islands, is a venerable and dignified 
wentleman, with a fringe of snowy whiskers and blue eyes. 
He is a Hawaiian by birth. 
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RECIPROCITY with Mexico seems to have wakened up 
our sister Republic within a few years. We have now a 
Mexican Legation building here, nearly as large as that 
of the British Minister. It has a ball-room, a large din- 
ing-room, and a drawing-room, and a pleasant Madam 
Romero, a lady of American birth, to preside. She has 


learned one of the first principles of diplomacy, to he. 


polite to everybody, and always well dressed. Those 
are the first requirements in modern diplomacy, the 
other things come in afterward. ‘‘The day ” at the Mexi- 
can Legation has come to be one that is regarded by 
every one. Madam “receives” on that day, and the 
street is packed with carriages and the house with peo- 
ple coming and going. The young ladies wear their 
prettiest calling dresses, because this isa place where 
one can make acall and have a dance and then an ice, 
and then go out to make other calls. The dining-room 
has its table spread with almost 1 party supper, the only 
real difference being that a pretty girl sits at each end of 
the table to pour tea or chocolate, and they wait upon 
you instead of a black-coated servitor. The latter, how- 
ever, is also there and brings something more substan- 
tial than tea if the visitor desires it. In fact, Mrs. 
Romero has given every week during the season what 
amounts to a large party, only it is in the afternoon in- 
stead of the evening. So many people come that she 
has had to give up all idea of returning her calls, At 
almost the last day of the season she gave a ball. Peo- 
ple wondered how it could be different from her after- 
noon receptions; but they found it was different and 
that Madam and the Minister had turned their house 
upside-down quite as much as the law of hospitality re- 
quires one to do when giving a ball. The drawivg-room 
was furnished with a few seats and much foliage and 
many flowers. The room back of it, where the table is 
set on her reception days, was also furnished more with 
flowers and beautiful plants than with anything else; 
not but that there were seats, craftily arranged along 
the walls, and made a little secluded with the plants, 
and always there was room for twu, not for three or 
one, but two were distinctly invited; but the air of the 
room gave the feeling that guests were to move about 
and meet, exchange a little lively chat and move again. 
The hostess who keeps her guests in this sort of order 
promotes their pleasure more than in any other way— 
people find those they know without any trouble, and a 
merry sound of laughing and talking soon tells the story 
and relieves her mind, She will not have to see that 
all are pleasantly placed in addition to her duty of 
standing at the door to make them welcome as they 
come in. Those who wanted more motion stiil went to 
the dancing-room. This has many panels of plate-glass 
mirrors on the side walls which make one a little uncer- 
tain where the whirl of dancers ends. Revolving 
couples seem to fly out into indefinite space, and one is 
not sure which is reality. The philosophy of this room 
Washington young people say, with reference to the 
mirrors, is that *‘ Reflection and fun can go arm in 
arm;” then they look mischievous and say, ‘‘ Can’t the 
old people understand that?” 

The hall was made beautiful with flowers every where, 
the newel-post having on it an azalea, crowded with 
white blossoms and rising almost to the ceiling. The 
electric light near it brought out its beauty wonder- 
fully. As to the guests themselves—the list is long. 
Those who danced in the Mexican quadrille, which 
required sixteen persons, were Mrs. Romero and Mr, 
Pacheco, the Misses Mendowca, daughters of the Bra- 
zilian Minister, the Misses Reynolds, Miss Scranton, 
Miss Greer, Mrs, Ross Thompson, Mr. Plaza, Mr. Leon, 
Mr. Morales, Mr. Edward Menocal, the son of Captain 
Menocal, who has chargeof theworksof the Nicuragua 


Canal, Mr. W. H. Chambers, Mr. Ross Thompson and: 


Mr. Charles Staley. Of the guests besides there were 
eight hundred, ef which perhaps two attracted most 
attention, Mr. and Mrs. Ye, of the Korean legation. 

So Lent begins in the fashionable part of the city 
among those who keep it—and we all do that more or 
less, There will be no more Germans and no large balls 
for some time, whether one is Congregational or Episco- 
palian in bis form of religion. As I write ‘‘ his form” of 
religion, I realize how much religion is left to the 
women in the Protestant churches and to the women 
and the priests in the Catholic churches. Yet the Bible 
nowhere conveys the idea that there is to be a sex in re- 
ligion. There is a curious one-sidedness about it; ap- 
parently women believe in Heaven and hope to get 
there, and men—well, what do they think about it? 

Under the dome at the end of Pennsylvania Avenue 
there is no rest, altho the turmoil is hidden from the 
surface more than when the two Houses were struggling 
for and against the Elections bill. Now they have al- 
ready tried that old resort, a ‘‘ rider” on the end of an 
appropriation bill. The silver men in the Senate, as 
they call Mr. Stewart, Mr. Wolcott, Mr. Teller and 
others, are doing it, and Mr. Stewart had the hardihood 
to offer a silver coinage amendment to the Pension bill. 
There was a feeling of indignation at this among the 
other Senators. It was practically saying that old sol- 
diers should not have their pensions unless free coin- 
age of silver was first promised. While he did this 





in the Senate, Mr. Bland was similarly engaged in the 
House, He offered an amendment to the Sunday Civil 
bill to the effect that all holders of silver bullion of 
standard weight shall be permitted to have it coined into 
silver dcllars on the same terms as those now provided 
for gold bullion. Mr. Stewart was finally prevailed 
upon to take his amendment off the Pension bill, and 
then the question was to what other bill would he add 
it. The effect of a “ rider,” as it is called, is to subvert 
the object for which a bil! has been drawn up by making 
its passage impossible unless the rider goes with it. In 
this way an important bill bearing upon a particular 
subject is made to depend for its passage upon a para- 
graph on an entirely extraneous matter, and by insisting 
that it shall all pass, or none of it, the friends of the 
main part of the bill, to secure that, are constrained to 
let the objectionable amendment, the “ rider,” go too. 

It 1s a species of blackmailing; it has not been tried 
fer many years. In 1878, or a year after that possibly, 
I am not quite sure of the date, they tried itand brought 
on an extra session, and also brought the practice into 
disrepute. Then it was carried to such a point that the 
appropriation bills were kept back for months. Lat- 
terly the board bills of the Government were not paid 
until long after the close of the fiscal year. We don’t 
want to see that sort of thing again. The counter effort 
of the Republicans, if the silver Senators and those of 
their sort in the House persist in offering riders to ap- 
propriation bills, will have to be the Elections bill. 
When Mr. Stewart sees the substance of the Elections 
bill put on as another rider upon the one he is trying to 
add to some appropriation bill, he will find that the 
game is not entirely in his hands. 

The Democrats prefer that the Silver bill should pass 
now, so that if, in the future, an afflicted country is 
severe with its legislators for so doing, they can say: 
** That was the work of a Republican majority—we could 
do nothing.” With that, and with a steady fault finding 
of the last Tariff bill, they will make their offer for the 
next presidential campaign. People who are bound to 
revile the McKinley bill should begin to note, about this 
time, the signs in the newspapers, of how well that bill 
is working. First, our own traders and importers have 
come round, and grumblingly admit, Well, it is not so 
bad as we thought; then Germany, then France, have 
found that it is not working them any ill, and lastly 
England, who shrieked with horror that we should con- 
sult our own interests and commercial prosperity and not 
hers, has—not admitted, she cannot do that, but she has 
consented to calm down and go on her way, and reluc- 
tantly let us be prosperous in our way. With this we 
have a suitable concession to the free-trade worshiper— 
we bave reciprocity. We make our separate bargain 
with a Government, that we will be as good to them as 
they are tous. Brazil,the youngest and largest of the 
Republics in South America, has taken advantage of the 
road this opens, and others will follow. We shall even- 
tually get that South American trade we have coveted 
so long, and which England hates us for desiring, and 
has used every means in her power to prevent us from 
getting. Weshall get it; weare nearer than England, 
and we ought to have it. 

Washington, one would say, had seen it in its century 
of lifetime so many deputations of Indians visiting 
here, that it would cease to notice them. But the dele- 
gation of Sioux here last week from the vexed districts 
of Dakota was the object of as much curiosity as if they 
had just been discovered on our shores. People have 
almost besieged the quiet little hotel in an unfashion- 
able part of the city where they have stayed; and when 
that was stopped by the Department, and only visitors 
with permission from the Indian Bureau were allowed to 
visit there, curiosity still prevailed. The Woman’s 
National Indian Association, which has a branch society 
here, was clever enough to take advantage of this, and 
turn this curiosity to the education of the Anglo-Saxon 
on the Indian question, They gavea public meeting in 
the largest church in the city, and the delegation from 
Dakota was there on the platform. Dr. Newman, the 
pastor of the church, presided, and in his opening speech 
in a few keen, clear sentences told the audience what 
they were there for. Commissioner Morgan followed in 
a statement of the facts in the recent riots in Dakota, 
which one could almost see gave his hearers an advance 
in their education such as no newspapers had done, He 
put the situation with greater plainness, in fewer words 
than any one except perhaps Bishop Hare. He said: 
‘Our whole army was there, and of the Indians whom 
they were to meet, there were 222 lodges, which at four 
people in each, makes 888 men, women and children”— 
not warriors, you observe, but all of them. The num- 
ber of fighting men, you can imagine, out of that num- 
ber; they were not there for war. In conclusion, Gen- 
eral Morgan used two sentences that I quote: ‘ The 
proper agency for cultivating the Indians is not bayo- 
nets, but books. He should be taught to farm, not to 
fight.” 

The Rev. Mr. Cook, an educated Sioux, followed him, 
and went more intodetail. He speaks English admir- 
ably; and with his presentation of facts he was not afraid 
to make a turn, once in a while, upon the weak points 
in our ordinary opinions of an Indian that were very 
well received by the large audience that filled the church, 
seats and aisles both. He is a very bright man, and he, 
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with the {udians who followed him, kept the attention 
of the house until after the usual hour at which a meet- 
ing is expected to be over. One speaker made a pathet- 
ic little point that his interpreter failed to convey fully. 
It was explained to me afterward by Mrs. Warner, a 
daughter of Dr. Riggs, the Jife-long missionary among 
the Dakotas. He said he was impressel with *‘ our old 
people. Here they were well dressed, and they went 
about arm in arm ; they had always doneso. With the 
Indian, this was only beginning.” Meantime, as a back- 
ground to the speakers was the row of Indian faces. 
At the last, Mr. Cook. who is popular with his own 
people, asked different ones to rise that the audience 
might see him, and then gave the name of each, and he 
bowed and sat down. One or two would not rise; 
Young Man Afraid of His Horses smilingly declin: d, and 
several of those who spoke were so impressed with the 
size of the audience that they did not wish to speak. 
But the Society attained its object, and there are more 
people in Washington now who know something about 
the Indian question than there were before. 








Fine Arts. 


THE SCHOOL AND MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
AT 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 





BY SUSAN HAYES WARD, 





A FEW years ago 4 memorial bust of Sidney Lanier was 
placed ia the lecture room of the Johas Hopkins Univer- 
sity, where the poet had been accustomed to meet and 
instruct his pupils. All who were privileged to be present 
at that memorial service remember it as a meet and beau- 
tifal tribute paid by Music, Art, and Literature, to one 
who had served them witt: a faithful and sad sincerity. 
A meeting of similar import, carried out iu the same sym- 
pathetic spirit, was held in Memorial Hall at the Museum 
of Fine Arts in St. Louis, one evening this winter, in 
honor of a gifted young artist, Mr. Fred’k Ww. Lippelt, 
who lost his life in 1889, while endeavoring to rescue 
unother man from drowning. Mr. Lippelt had been a stu- 
dent of the Art School of St. Louis, had studied in Paris, 
and had returned to St. Louis to take a position as teacher 
in the school where he had studied. Two societies, the 
Art Students’ As:ociation, and the St. Louis Artists’ Guild; 
had each conceived the idea of setting up some memorial 
to the brave young man whose life had come to so untimely 
au end. The Guild, however, handed over their funds 
collected for this purpose to the Art Students’ Association, 
and, at this meeting, the memorial, a bronze bust suitably 
mounted, was presented to the University of which the 
school is a part, by the Association of Art Students; and 
it has been set upin the museum building near the en 
trance through which the art studeats come and go daily. 
Of this memorial service one of the St. Louis newspapers 
8ays: 

“Tne unveiling of the Lippelt statue the other evening was 
one of the beautiful acts which makes the name of Prof. Halsey 
c. Lves endeared throughout the State. He notonly remembers 
the living, and. encourages their genius, but he forgets not to 
honor the dead.” 

From thisit may be inferred that Professor Ives, the director 
of the school, was prime mover in thiscommemorative act- 

Washington University, of St. Louis, Mo., includes 
among its seven departments the St. Louis School of Fine 
Arts which-was established as a special depastment of the 
university twelve yearsago. The object of this department 
according to the ordinance of the directors adopted in 
1879 is: 

“Instruction in the Fine Arts, the collection and exhibition 
of pictures, statuary and other works of art, and of whatever 
else may be of artistic interest and appropriate for a Public 
Gallery or Art Museum, and in general, the promotion by all 
proper means Of esthetic or artistic education.” 

To carry out this department with any efficiency a 
building suitable for museum and school purposes was 
necessary, and for this St. Louis is largely indebted to the 
liberality of Mr. Wayman Crow. Toe Museum is situated 
on the corner of Nineteenth Street and Lucas Place, with 
grounds sufficient for ample enlargement of the building 
in the future. The Museum is opea daily, an admission 
fee of twenty-five cents beiog charged, except on Sunday 
afternoons, when admission is free. Professor Ives, director 
of the School, is also director of the Museum, and thus 
the School and the Museum have acommon aim, and to- 
gether carry out harmoniously the original design of tbe 
directors of the university as stated in the ordinance al 
ready quoted. 

There is acertain liberality in the workings of this insti- 
tution which is very hopeful for the fature of art in Sr. 
Louis. For example: the director seems fully to realize 
that the artist of to-day stands in need of a further educa- 
tion than that of hand and eye only. An artist who has 
received a coilege education, like Mr. F. D. Millet, of New 
York and London, is a rara avis among artists. So, in this 
s:hool, students who can pass the necessary examination 
are encouraged to study modern languages, history and 
literature, 1n classes of the under-graduate department of 
the University. The lectures, too, given to the aro stu- 
dents are not purely technical, but are intended to awaken 
a desire for information on subjects that are literary and 
historical, a3 well as artistic. More than a dozen lectures 
were announced for this season. Every possible advantage 
is given students for work and studyin the galleries of the 


‘Museum; and special collections have been made for their 
Use, including more than a thousand carbon prints illus- 
trating the historical development of art, made from vari- 


ous collectionsin the British Museum. There is a referenee 
Library and ‘Reading Room’ at their service, while auto- 
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and German Renaissance are arratged upon the 
walls of the Reading Room. It is the direct 
or’s plan to make all architectural casts practical- 
ly instructive. He aims to place in an alcove or 
recess some fine architectural casts. Near this he would 
hang plates illustrating the building, and to these add 
notes telling where further details may be found, whether 
in books or magazines, so that students can follow up any 
subject for themselves. To carry out such a scheme tbor- 
oughly, requires more room than is yet at the disposal of 
the Museum, but, no doubt, it will ultimately be perfected. 
That arts and crafts should go hand in hand seems to be a 
fundamental doctrine in the St. Louis Museum. In the 
wood-carving room there is a fine French Renaissance 
mantel of the sixteenth century in part restored. Carved 
chairs and cabinets stand about the room, and students of 
the wood-carving department have ceiled the room and 
carved the doorways, so that the room may be in keeping 
with its contents. The large burnt-wood panel of Queen 
Elizabeth, shown by Mr. Fosdick at the late exhibition of 
the Architectural League in this city, was desigoed for 
this mantel-piece. Reproductions of metal work, such as 
wrought iron of the sixteenth century and of choice ex im- 
ples of cast-iron, have already produced their legitimate 
effect upon certain St. Louis industries which is shown in 
better and artistic designs for stoves and other iron work. 
Professor Ives has given lectures to artisans, sometimes 
even giving up his Sundays to the instruction of large 
companies who have come with their families to listen to 
his familiar explanations of ancient art. That the crafts 
are duly honored in this school is also shown by the fact 
that students eayer to study abroad are not alike encour- 
aged to make for Paris, but are urged to enter the field of 
artistic design for manufactures when they develop gifts 
in that direction. 

Six large cases filled with electrotype and cast-iron re- 
productions from originals in European colleetions have 
been given to the Museum by Mr. John T. Davis, 

In the Museum the Sculpture Galleries are well filled 
with casts illustrating Greek art, German art of the fif- 
teenth century and Italian art of the Renaissance, num- 
bering about three hundred and fifty pieces, many of them 
of great importance. 

The Ceramic exhibition comprises,among other examples, 
several cases of Doulton, Wedgewood,Crown Derby andRoyal 
Worcester ware and Webb glass, the gift of Mr. J. G. Chap- 
man, President of the board that controls both Schooi and 
Museum; while a number of zases, illustrative uf carved 
ivory, are the gift of Mr. N.G. Chapman These various 
exhibits are all arranged for the benefit of the public so 
that they may be seen and studied with the utmost ease, 
and as much information as can be so conveyed is written 
upon the case or placed near the collection, so thut he who 
runs may read and learn as much as possible withont ref- 
erence to a catalog. 

In the picture galleries there is a fine collection of draw- 
ings in black and white, made by Mr. W. Lewis Fraser 
ef the Century Company, showing the manner in 
which many well known artists make use of washes 
or of line in their illustrative work. A few modern water 
eolors and a fair number of good oil paintings are also the 
property of the Museam. Among the latter may be 
noticed ‘“* Le Crépuscule,” by Alexander Harrison, Harry 
Thompson’s ‘“Snepherdess,” and paintings by Alliston, 
Barnsley, Brenner, Beyle, Harry Chase, Wm. M. Chase, 
Julian Dapré, Lasar, Loir, Patrick, Pelouse, Vély, Vernier, 
Wimer and Zimmerman. 

Loan exhibitions are frequently held in these galleries, 
asin the Art Museum of Chicago, and occasional exhibi- 
tions, like that of the St Louis Artists’ Guild, take place 
here. The last Guild Exhibition included ninety-two 
works by thirteen artists, five of whom were teachers in 
the school. 

{t is fortunate for the Museum that so many of its Board 
of Control are themselves picture lovers and collectors, 
Mr. Chapman, the President, has a most interesting collec- 
tion of pictures marked by individual taste and including 
three charatecristic Boughtons, ‘ Priscilla,” ‘ Evange- 
line” and ‘‘ Hester Prynne,” and good examples of Schrey- 
er, Détaille, Leighton, with a “‘ Sleeping Lion,” by Rividie 
which would demand attention in any collection of pictures. 

Mr. Catlin’s beautitul gallery contains many examples 
illustrative of French art. Lefebvre is represented by 
“ La Cigale,” while Corot, Vaubigny, Dupré, Rousseau, 
De Neuvi.le, and many others are represented by one or 
more examples, Vibert by ‘‘ The Cardinal’s Birtbday,”’ 


are all represented, and Mr. Catlin has not neglected St. 
Louis art since he includes a Wimer and a Howe among 
his pictures. Colonel Leighton, Chairman ct the Com- 


examples of Ziem, Jacques, Max and others. 

Many of the more wealthy and cultured people of St. 
Louis appear to bein the heartiest sympathy with Profs ssor 
Ives in his efforts to make the School and the Museum 
helpful to those who labor at handicrafts, and powerful to 
raise the taste of the masses and to instruct them, no less 
tl an the pupils who present themseives for art training. 
It may then be hoped that the permanent collections 
whether of paintings or of objets d’art may be continually 
enriched by generous additions from citizens who love to 
give as well as to get; and that large endowments 0 money 
may set the director free to carry out his noble plans for 
the advancement of art in St. Louis. 

ABINGTON AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 
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Mr. FREDERICK KEPPEL, especially known among the 
collectors and sellers of engravings and etchings among us, 
as a man who is able to discuss, with much literary taste, 
the art interesting him, made an allusion in his recent 
lecture on the development of line engraving (delivered 





by fnvitaton before the Brooklyn Union League Club) 
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type plates of the best architectural work of the Italian 


one of his most striking works. Mauve, Knaus and Schreyer | 


mittee of Exhibition, has also some fine pictures in his | 
possession, such as Waller’s “Day of Reckoning,” besides | 
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that will interest those who consider the rather doleful 
question of engraving vs. photogravure: 


“Tam compelled to say, in the pithy words of old Polonius: 
**Tis true, ‘tis pity; pity tis, tis true.’ The burin js buried. 
Line engraving is dead. A very few of the famous engravers 
still survive. Last June, in Paris, I saw Henriquel-Dupopt, and 
he was still erect and handsome at the great age of 94 years. 
Jacquet of Paris, so far from being dead or disabled, won the 
great medal of honor for line engravirg at the last Paris Salon 
A few linger in Germany, such as Burger of Munich. Professor 
Trossin of Kiénigsberg and Professor Rudolph Stang of Dus- 
seldorf,and the artist who as produced the most important line 
engraving ever executed in America, is sti!) living with us her ¢ 
in Brooklyn in the person of Mr. Charles Burt. But the grat 
schools of line engraving that have existed for centuries in 
Paris, London and elsewhere are deserted, and nct one pupil! is 
learning this beautiful art to take the place of musters who 
have passed away. What is the cause of this? Is it that line 
engraving, which for centuries has been the taithful exponent 
of painting, is now found to be inartistic and wortbless? Is it 
that those engravings which have so long been treasured in the 
best museums of Europe, because they were believed to be beau- 
tiful works of art, are now beautiful works of art no longer? 
No. Good engravings are as beautiful as they ever were, and 
they will remain always so. But in this utilitarian age, when 
‘time is money,’ no line engraver could spend long years in 
learning his profession, and then devote four, five or six years 
to the engraving of a single plate after some tamous picture, 
when that picture could be photographed in the fraction of a 
second. And just as the express train has superseded the stage- 
coach and the telegraph has dispiaced the mounted courier, so 
photography and reproductive methods tounded on photography 
have forever killed line engraving as the art whereby the n as- 
terpieces of painting can be reproduced and multiplied, and the 
engzaver will no longer go hand in hand with the creative 
painter, as he has done for nearly four centuries. But, happily 
for art, tho the engravers ‘rest from their labors’ yet ‘their 
works do follow them.’ Engraving is dead, but the engravings 
are not dead, and they will net die. 1 grant that just now they 
are ‘out of fashion’; but just as 1 hope we shall live to see the 
day when every new dwelling need not be a ‘Queen Anne’ 
house, twisted and tormented into a jumble of unmeaning 
gables and balconies an@ corners; just asI hopethe time is 
near when we will no longer rack our brains in trying to under- 
stand the obscure and contorted poetry of Swinburne, and, if I 
dare say so, of Browning, while Walter Scott and Goldsmith 
and old Shakespeare give us clear thought in plain language, se 
I am convinced that those neglected old engravings will soon 
resume their legitimate rank as the best reproductions of the 
great pictures of the world.” 

















Sanitary. 


HOSPITALS—COMPULSORY NOTIFICATION OF 
DISEASE. 


WE are glad that there seems to be an increasing inter- 
est in hospitals, as they are soimportant a part of the sys- 
tem for meeting emergencies and for the relief of the poor. 
Hospital Sunday is coming to be almost as much Of an ap- 
pointment in New York asin Englend. We trust the ex- 
ample will extend to other cities of our country. 

The time has come when a hospital means far more than 
itonce did. Models of plainness and sanitary complet - 
pess, with the best of attendance and discipline, with regu- 
lated out-door relief, with temporary provision for mater- 
nity to those whose home care carnot be adequate, and 
with « widespread influence as t» health and sickness, 
thrift and morals, such a hospital eomes to be a real HObtel 
Dieu, a bond of hope, a cente~ ¢* =>: cr lation, a viaduct be. 
tween the poor and the rich, a grsnd heart exchange in 
which there is practical demonstration that each is aud 
means to be his brother’s keeper to that extent which duty 
and kindliness prompt. It sclres m:any a question as be- 
tween capital and labor, wealth and want, recklessness and 
morality. Itis said in England that many a cloud is lifted 
because every Englishman knows thai there is a hospital 
bed ready for him and hospita' relief at hand when income 
fails and when poverty threatens. How beauti‘ully this 
was shown when the collection of Hospital Sunday in Lon- 
don amounted to over $100,000. On the Friday previous 
Jonathan Hutchinson, the distinguished President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, in a remarkable address, treat- 
ed both of the value of the hospitais and the remedies now 
in use to prevent them from such a promiscuous charity as 
would encourage dependency. He claimed that they con- 
stitute at once the right hand of science exerted jor the 
good of man and the most beneficent department of Chris- 
tian civilization. We have space only to quote as follows: 

“ Many definitions may be devised for the word ‘ hospital.’ 
Tne one which I like best to keep constantly in mind is that of 
‘an institution for the prevention of orphanage.’ Not that ali, 





1 ornearly all, the maladies treated entail danger to life, nor 
i that ali the patients are parents. A large proportion, however, 


of hospital practice does concern those who have others depend- 
ent upon them, and we may suitabiy recognize degrees of inca- 
pacity short of actual death. The loss of a Jimb or an eye, or a 
permanent impairment in heaith, may easily entail on a man’s 
family calamities little short of what would have followed his 
death. Such a definition helps us, 1 think, to some adequate 
conception of the real value of these institutions, and places 
medical charity in the position which itought really to occupy 
—that of the foremost of all torms of beneficence. In no other 
sphere can so much good be done at so littie cost. What is 
wanted is that medical skill should be well developed, and next, 
that it should be made accessible to all. Now the good which 
our hospitals effect is tar from being restricted to thet own pa- 
tients. They are theschoolsin which medical science is cultt- 
vated, and from which those go forth who spread its benefits all 
over the world. Weclaim that within recent years seme dis- 
eases have been nearly exterminated, that the ratio of mortality 
from nearly all has been greatly diminished, and the average 
duration of human life definitely increased. Let it be clearly 
understood that -we wage no fruitless war with the divine ordi- 
nance of death, but rather accept it thankfully, as one which 
favors the progress of our race and the perennial rejuvenes- 
cence of mankind. Weare at war, however, with death in its 
premature and itregular forms; we do wish to prevent and 
remedy, as far as possible, the disabilities of life, the disqualifi- 
cations for usefulness in its duties and enjoyment of its happi- 
ness; wedo wish to prevent orphanhood in ali forms and de- 
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grees, and to accomplish, as far as we may be permitted, what 
has been so beautifully expressed by our poet: 


“*To sweep destruction from the day, 
And make the chalice of the big round year 
Run o’er with gladness.’” 


_ COMPULSORY NOTIFICATION OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 


it has long been a discussion in the medical profession 
how far it is the duty of physicians to notify local Health 
Boards of the existence of cases of communicable disease. 
In noregard has the growth of medical opinion as related 
to the care of public health been more marked. It is now 
so far conceded that most physicians respond with readi- 
ness, and law is definite and decisive in its penalty for those 
that neglect. It isenough, that if there is a case of small 
pox or scarlet fever, or diphtheria in a house, sanitary ad- 
ministration and the safety of the people require that the 
Health [nspector should, early in the case, be made aware 
of the fact by the physician in attendance. In some cases 
removal to aspecia! hospital is needed, and these are now 
provided in most of the larger cities. There may be dif 
ference of opinion as to what diseases are to be notified, 
who is to be notified, whether the physician is to be paid 
forthe notification, and what is to be done by the health 
officer thus notified. But these are details which must be 
settled by law aad ordinance. Disapproval of some detail 
does not affect the necessity of the law. Such has been 
the progress in this direction in England and Wales, that 
Parliameat, in 1889, extended the Infectious Disease Notifi- 
cation Act. It is now enforced (March, 1890) in 56 large 
towns, iu 436 urban, 311 rural and 17 part sanitary dis- 
tricts, which represent about three-fourths of the entire 
population,and is constantly being extended as an indispen- 
sable sanitary measure. In many of our American cities 
similar progress is made, but very much still remains to be 
done. Notification is of little value unless there is prompt 
and efficient action by the sanitary authority in preventing 
spread of the disease. This means the details of sanitary 
administration, in which so many of our cities are 
deficient. The New York City laws are excellent and 
recognize it as a special service to be promptly done, and 
to be followed by prompt sanitary methods, We must 
still urge this as one of the most important methods for 
preventing the spread of communicable diseases. The 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of Errors, of Con- 
necticut, in the case of The State vs. Nathaniel P. Warden 
(see report of its State Board, 1889), fully presents the 
grounds of such laws and confirms their constitutionality. 








Science. 


M CURTEL has lately published the result of some 
interesting experiments, which go to confirm the views of 
some leading American scientists that the notion that 
color and fragrance are especially provided as attractions 
to insects in cross-fertilizing flowers, is a greatly exagger- 
ated one. Mr. Darwin cut off the bright corollas from 
flowers or plants freely visited by insects, and then found 
insects avoided the mutilated flowers, losing, as he in- 
ferred, the colored guide. It was shown in this country at 
the time Mr. Darwin’s observations were attracting atten- 
tion that they equally avoided the faded flowers because 
they had learned by experience there was nothing in them; 
and it was more reasonable to suppose they avoided the 
mutilated flowers because they regarded it as a faded one, 
than because they had no color to guide them tothe flower. 
And in regard to odor it was shown that in genera that 
had little or no color, and where, as is usually the case, 
only one of a number of species had odor, the odorless and 
colorless species were as freely visited as the one with color 
and fragrance. The mignonette was used in illustration. 
Only one of a number of similar speciesis fragrant, but all 
are equally patronized by bees. M.Curtel contends that 
flowers possess transpiratory and respiratory functions, as 
leaves have, only to an intenser degree, especially when 
exposed to full light. A much more energetic oxidation 
goes on in petals than in leaves, and that this varies more 
or less with color, and according to the requirements of 
plants. The object of colored petals he therefore assumes 
te be the preparation of the necessary products required to 
produce fruit. Asin the case of leaves, petals or the parts 
of flowers do not perform a single function merely, but 
frequently have several offices to perform in modified con- 
ditions; and this, and not mere attraction to insects, he 
regards as the leading duties of colored petals. 


....Professor Holden is proposing to try forthe parallax 
of some of the nebulew at the Lick Observatory in a new 
way, by means of photography. He finds that with a suf- 
ficiently short exposure the image of the nucleus or cen- 
tral bright spot is almost as well defined as that of a star, 
and he expects that by measuring the distance between 
this image and a number of the smaller stars visible on 
the same plate, it will be possible to find the relative par- 
allax of the nebula itself; which may be so, altho it strikes 
one that the probability is that in most cases the nebula is 
likely to be quite as remote as the surrounding stars, and 
then the method would fail: but it is well worth trying. 


...e-The chemical substance, hydrazine, resembling 
amine, is becoming one of great interest. For many years 
ammonia was regarded as the only compound of hydrogen 
and nitrogen, but of late several other compounds have 
been isolated, obtained from hydrazine. The most recent 
discovery in this direction is by Professor Curtius, who 
has obtained a compound of three equivalents of nitrogen 
and one of hydrogen to which he gives the name azoimide 
It isa gas of very nauseous odor and much resembles 
hydrochloric acid. In solution it readily dissolves iron 
zinc, ocpper, aluminum and magnesium, and seems also to 
attack gold and silver. 


....Two German chemists, Heumann and Lederer, have 
independently annouuced a very simple synthesis of indigo 
made from phenylamidoacetic acid by heating it with 
caustic, potash or soda until the fused substance becomes 
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pure orange color. When this is allowed to cool, dissolved 
in water, and a current of air drawn through the solution, 
an immediate precipitation of indigo occurs. We judge 
that this process may become commercially valuable, and 
if so it will replace the production of indigo by cultivation 
of the plant. 


...-MM. Becquerel and Moissan have made some impor- 
tant observations which seem to show that fluorine exists 
occluded in the free form in some samples of fluor spar. 
Such flaorspar when powdered emits a peculiar odor re- 
calling both ozone and fluorine; and when heated in a glass 
the surface of the fluid is corroded. M. Moissan has rede- 
termined the atouic weight of fluorine and finds it to be 19. 








School and College. 


THE new educational magazines follow each other. 
The Pedagogical Seminary, edited by G. Stanley Hall, 
President ot Clark University, Worcester, appears with its 
first issue. From it we give some curious facts about the 
establishment of the new Siberian University of Tomak, 
opened two years ago. The central building is seven hun- 
dred feet long, in a beautiful birch grown park, and cost 
nearly $400,000, containing court, library, church, lecture- 
rooms, and residences of the rector and inspector. Only 
the medical department is opened, and there are separate 
buildings for anatomy, clinics, a chemical laboratory, 
water and gas. More than one-fourth of the expense is 
supplied by private funds, by which a hall has been erected 
where a hundred students can live at a cost of seven dollars 
amonth. There were seventy students the first year. In 
August last ice blocked the mouth of the river, and the 
town of Tomsk was submerged and much of the rest 
burned. A high functionary embezzled $34,000. The press 
is owned by crithinals, and so disreputable that the pro- 
feSsors pledged themselves not to printinit. The condi- 
tions of life are so hard that full professors receive $2,700, a 
salary larger than any ether Russian university, and the 
severe University code of 1884 is somewhat relaxed. 


....[n certain partsof Russia earnest attempts are made 
to advance the cause of popular education. One of the most 
favored and zealous districts in this regard is the Govern- 
ment of Berdjansk. A prominent Russian journal recently 
stated that this district as such expends each year over 100,- 
000 rubles for its schools, altho the total population is only 
220,000 and the total revenues are less than 300,000 rubles. 
In addition, the three cities of this district—Berdjansk, 
Orgechow and Nogaisk—spent 44,000 rubles last year for 
education, and the villages and smaller towna expended 
for themselves 217,000 rubles more. In this district there 
is one pupil to every twelve inbabitants, and the school 
attendance consists of about equally divided contingents 
of boys and girls. Theschools all have libraries. Doubt- 
less one reason for the exceptionally flourishing condition 
of the schools of Berdjansk is the fact that the German col- 
ovists constitute a considerable element of its population. 


...-Howard University has 444 students in attendance, 
an increase of 81 since last year. These students are dis- 
tributed as follows: Medical, 125; Law, 63; Theological, 36; 
College, 21; Preparatory, 40; Normal and Industrial, 158. 
Ia the Industrial Department, 35 are studying carpentry, 
43 printing, 27 book- binding, 31 sewing, and 136 mechanical 
drawing. 500 volumes have been added to the library, 300 
from provisions made by Congress, during the last session. 
The library has been classified and is being cataloged. In 
addition to the previous instructors, the Rev. John L 
Ewell comes to the Theological Department; W. W. White, 
to the Preparatory; Mr. Syphax, to the Normal; W. H. 
Hart, Wm. Richards, Jas. T. Bundy, to the Law Depart- 
ment, and E. A. Balloch, Thomas Miller and E Oliver Belt 
to the Medical. There are continuous applications for 
assistance from young men who are studying, that they 
may go back to Africa. 


.... Until the election ofa president of Lafayette College, 
the senior professor, Traill Green. M.D., LL.D., will be 
acting president. The alumni, through their committee 
of twenty-five, are striving to add to the endowment of the 
college, which has never been adequate to its pressing 
needs, altho asevere economy in expenditure has long been 
maintained. The committee have prevailed upon Irwin P. 
McCurdy, D.D, a graduate of Lafayette to accept tem- 
porarily the position of Financial Secretary. The ‘“‘Lafay- 
ette College Book,” just issued, shows onthe alumni roll 
520 clergymen, 619 lawyers, 341 physicians, 252 professors 
and teachers, 509 engaged in the technical professions, and 
388 in active business life. There are at present in Lafay- 
ette 322 students, of whom 206 are members of the Church; 
145 are connected with the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and 43 are studying for the ministry. 

.... At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of Princeton 
College last week, a new code of laws governing the dispo- 
sition of the college rooms to the students was passed. 
They do away with room-selling entirely. The student 
when vacating a room will have to dispose of his furniture 
as best he can, and the new comer will draw for the room 
without being compelled to purchase the furniture of the 
previous occupant. Honorary degrees were conferred 
upon the following men: The degree of LL.D. upon Austin 
Scott, President of Rutgers College; Judge William J. Ma 
gie, of Elizabeth, N. J.: Henry T. Thornton, of San Fran- 
cisco; Chancellor McGill, of New Jersey. The degree of 
D.D. on the Rev. Samuel Jessup, of Beirut, Syria, and the 
degree of Ph.D. on William Seeley, class of ’79, of San 
Antonio, Tex. 


...- The Rev. Prof. 8. G. Barnes, Ph.D., who was made 
Lit. Doc. by Lafayette College last summer, resigns his 
professorship in lowa College in June to enter the minis- 
try, Dr. Barnes has been Professor of Rhetoric, Anglo- 
Saxon and Eaglish Literature seventeen years, teaching 
also Esthetics, Art and Christian Evidences, with Logic 
and Moral Philosophy, since Dr. Magoun’s resignation. 





Personalities. 


THE German Emperor is certainly one of the most re- 
markable men and positive characters of our day and date. 
His address before the Educational Congress, in Berlin, in 
which he did not hesitate to attempt to instruct and en- 
lighten the representatives of higher education from the 
whole Empire, by marking out for them the lines of school 
reform, was eminently characteristic of the man. He 
openly declares bimself the friend and advocate of the new 
and young régime over against the old. Ona recent occa 
sion he said: “The old say: ‘Yes—but!’ the young say: 
‘ Yes—therefore!’’, meaning, thereby, that it is the ideal 
of the younger generation to look the present state of af- 
fairs squarely in the face and draw the legitimate conclu- 
sions and shape the governmental measures accordingly. 
Pointing to Dr. Miguel, the new Finance Minister, and 
now the most influential‘man among his advisers, not ex- 
cepting Caprivi, he added: “He represents the younger 
generation!’ The most pronounced characteristic of the 
Emperor is his independence in thought and actions, which 
apparently emancipates him from the Shibboleths of any 
party orclass. Asaresult, his waysand doings are often 
an enigma even to his closest associates. Of this he gave a 
new illustration but recently. While plain Prince Wilhelm, 
he and his wife attended the Sticker missionary meetings 
at the house of Count Waldersee, and the Orthodox party 
claimed him as their own. Only a few weeks ago he in- 
directly caused the resignation of all four of the orthodox 
Court preachers of his grandfather, as also of the positive 
consistoral presidents, Hegel and Hermes. Then the 
Liberals and Radicals in the Church rejoiced as they did 
two years ago, when the Emperor sanctioned the appoint- 
ment of Professor Harnack to Neander’s chair in the 
Univeisity of Berlin. Now he has appointed one new 
Court preacher in the person of an intimate friend of 
Sticker, who is pronounced in his conservatism and ortho- 


doxy, and the royal family was even represented at the 
installation. The personal attitude of the Emperor on 
church matters is of the highest importance to the Protest- 
ants of Prussia, as he is the summus Episcopus of the 
ger and the last court of appeal even in religious 
matters. 


..-. The late King Wilhelm III, of Holland, bad as hot a 
temper as any wan that ever graced or disgraced a throne. 
His Court preacher, Nathan like, at the public funeral of 
the King, boldly spoke of this serious defect in the charac- 
ter of his ruler. Occasionally the royal wrath found ex- 
pression in a manner that was more amusing than dan- 
gerous. The King was accustomed to spend a portion of 
his summers in Geneva, where as ‘‘Count Buren,” he oc- 
cupied incognito one of the beautiful villas on the lake. 
On hot afternoons it was the custom of those living in 
these villas to sit on the verandas unincumbered with any 
superfluous garments. Matters went so far that, at the 
complaint of the public, the authorities forbade this. 
Shortly after the publication of this edict the King arrived 
at Geneva and sat in shirt-sleeves on his veranda the fist 
afternoon, A police officer, who did not know who “ Count 
Buren’”’ was, drew his attention to the new law. The 
King, full of wrath, informed the officer of the law as te 
his itlentity; but the latter remarked that even if he was 


a king, a transgressor of the ordinance would be followed 
by an arrest, as all were equal before the law. The King 
could not contain himself, but seized the officer and threw 
him out of the door. Immediately he telegraphed to the 
Hague: “Send my royal standards and a company of 
grenadiers!” Naturally neither the standards nor the 
grenadiers came. 





.-..In the controversy that is being carried on at present 
in the circle of Germany’s educators, the assertion has 
often been made that the humanistic and classical gymna- 
sium or college, as also the over production of the universi- 
ties have been prolific feeders to the ranks of the socialistic. 
party. The Strassburg Post has compiled data concerning 
the thirty-five socialistic members in the German Parlia 
ment, from which it appears that the charge, inthis case at 
least, is without foundation. Of these thirty-five men only 
four have attended a university, namely Blos, Liebknecht 
Schippel and Stadthagan; one (Kubnert) is graduate of a 
normal school; one (Heine) of a real gymnasium; one 
(Singer) of a real school; one (Vollmar) of a military 
school. The other twenty-six have enjoyed only a common 
school education, of these, five were cigar makers, four 
carpenters, two chemists, two merchants, two machinists, 
two printers, two shoemakers, one a cavalry cfficer, one a 
lawyer, one a teacher, one a student of philology, onea 


student of law, one a lithographer, one a metal worker, 
one a tanner, one a cook, one a tinner, one a hatmaker, one 
a restaurateur, and one a garderer. Only oneis from the 
ravks of the nobility, namely V. Volimar, a retired cavalry 
officer. Among the socialistic writers, editors, agitators 
and other works, a similar state of affairs exists. The bulk 
of these, too, have never attended a higher grade of school 
than the public and elemertary, 


..-.A little family dinner may be a distinguished gath- 
ering when it embraces such a number of remarkable men 
as these which met together at table last Friday to cele- 
brate the eighty-sixth birthday of David Dudley Field. 
He is the senior of the household, and with him at table 
were his brothers, Cyrus M. Field, famed more for his en- 
terprise in laying the Atlantic cable than for his wealth 
also Stephen J. Field, of the United States Supreme Court, 
and, youngest of all, Henry M. Field, D.D., the genial ed- 
itor of The New York Evangelist. The eldest of the four 
brothers is our most distinguished American example of 
great vigor maintained in extreme old age; for it is no rare 
thing for him now to be seen walking the whole distance 
from bis home ou Murray Hill to his office on the Battery. 
Like his younger compeer, Gladstone, he has not lost the 
power of making a good speech, if we can judge from what 
the distinguished English jurisconsult, Lord Bramwell, 
said last November, after listening to a long address by 
Mr. Field, delivered before a sccietyin London. In moving 
a vote of thanks for Mr. Field’s address, he said that, 
thirty years ago, he had heard what he then thought to be 
the best speech he had ever listened to. He had that day 
heard another just as good, and on both accasions the 
speaker was.Mr. Dudley Field. : ’ 
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Music. 


BY EDWARD IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 


LAST week’s chief interest was one of an operatic sort, 
sufficiently pronounced to have held pre-eminence in a 
handful of days containing a large assortment of very ia- 
teresting events—which, as it happened, was not last 
week’s case. A representation of Wagner’s ‘“* Dusk of the 
Gods” took place at the Metropolitan (being the season’s 
thirty-fifth night) on Monday evening, that, in its general 
impressiveness, in the lofty artistic hight it reached in the 
case of the principal artists, in the cast, and in the comple- 
mentary support of almost every less prominent singer, as 
well as the share taken by the chorus and the orchestra, 
left a particular impression on the minds of all apprecia- 
tive auditors present. That it was not musically or dra 
matically perfect was perhaps most limited by the fact that 
Wagner has set up here a series of developed types of char- 
acter, and along with them had evolved a group of tragic 
situations, and has woven about them successive musicai 
expressions and enhancemests of them that make him out- 
idealize the ideal, and that will allow few opera-houses in 
the world to come near to present. This super-idealiz- 
ing is true of half a dozen of the personayesin the long 
Nibelungen series, and in this close of it eminently so, 
let alone providing a cast fuil of heroes, heroines and he- 
roic voices. Mrs. Mielke had not, as it happened, sung 
till now the réle of Brtinnhilde in this climactic 
drama. She is not fully acquainted with it, in spite 
of much study. It is not one that her voice 
goes kindly toward, for it has a low vocal texture that is 
not well represented in Mrs. Mielke’s organ. But her ar- 
tistic earnestness and adaptability are great. Ou Monday 
night she dealt with some notable passages in the 16le with 
a notable success. During the fioal scene in the Gibi- 
chung'’s Hall she was admirably heroic and even spon- 
taneous—a rare trait in herwork. As to Mr. Gudehus, he 
has done nothing siace his engagement, except his very 
virile Siegmund, that has put him in so distinguished a 
position before us as this Siegfried—grown up to man’s 
estate. A hero in this impersonation, asin the drama’s 
book, itis acted and sung by Mr. Gudehus with a level 
nobility of demeanor and a breadth that will make him 
accepted here asthe standard Siegfried for an indefinite 
time. He was in uncommon voice, and threw into the réle 
natural resources and that measure of art he possesses 
as to his method of singing, ina degree that he could not or 
did not soemploy in even *‘ fhe Valkyr,’’ a week earlier. Mr. 
Luria was the Gunther—a good one in voice and _action— 
Mr. Fischer a sonorous Hagen, Miss Jahn winningly grace- 
ful and feminine in her appearanc2 and manners as 
Gutrune, tho adding nothing to the musical effective- 
ness of the performance; and the Rhine Nymphs sustained 
themselves at their usual lyric and greea-gauze water 
level (so far as they have achieved any distinctive previous 
honors here, which is not saying much of the way the trio 
in thethird act has fared in past seasons) in the charge 
of M:s3 Koert, Miss Broch, and Miss Huhn. The stage 
setting, the details of scenery and mechanics and the man- 
agement of apything that should be spectacle were (as has 
always been the local fate of this Wagnerian drana) a 
most bald and make2shifs m.tter. The orchestra was, of 
course, directed by Mr. Seidl—3o ably as to carry the house 
before its impassioned current over and over again, and 
the popular leader was applau‘led in enthusiasm enough 
to point the compliment wita aa immediately per- 
sonal (and an entirely deserved) force. Tne large Opera 
House was completely? filled. Uae general seatimeat seem- 
ed to beeazer to rank the performance (with spe:ial refer- 
ence to Mr. Gudehus) amoag red letter occurrenves in 
these Wagnerian days of ours—3o soon to be intermitted. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society off+:red a eonsider- 
ably more interesting program at its fourth concert on 
Saturday evening than the sort of one which has been pur- 
veyed for the tranquil delectation of stozkholders and the 
general public living over the Bridge, on more times than 
it is convenieat toset forth. The beautiful G Minor Sym- 
phony of Mozart is welcome up toacertain number of 
times in the year; so are Branms’s “St. Antoni Chorale 


Variations,” the two episodes from the ** Romeo and Juli- 
et? Symphony of Berlioz (its best ones), and to these were 
added a brace of relatively unfamiliar compositions— Peter 
Tenaikowsky’s Overture Fantasia ** Hamlet” and Siiut- 
Saéns’s Second Concerto for violin, piayed by that interest- 
ing and accomplished artist, Miss Maud Powell. There is 
nothing new..most particalarly and assuredly vothing to 
write as to the playing of this orchestra, no matter what 
music, new to its decide .t eaergies, was to be interpreted 
last week, or ia any week, for maoy a melancholy mon. 
We do not believe that Mr. Thomas, grown many times 
himself, could quicken so mecnanical and sluggish a band 
to reai existence and a dud usefuloess; and to do the situ- 
ation full justice the honored director of the old organiza- 
tion, now retiring, does not seem to be especially galvanic 
in his directorial tendencies anywoere. A paragraph in 
the /imes of this city has something to say altogether to 
the point of truth, if measurably lacking in the reverence 
of expression due to age. ; ; 3 ; 

“Tne Brooklyn Phitbarmonic Society is a curious myth. 
No one ever hears of it. Somewhere behind the series of 
‘six concerts and six public rehearsals to whicb certain 
Brooklynites go from sheer force of habit, there lurks a 
dark and dismal organization, whose mission in life it is 
to hire a conductor and some good musicians from this 
city and sit down to listen to their music. For years the 
couductor has been Theodore Thomas, and the orchestra 
has been his, enlarged by the addition of a few players. 
Having secured aconductor and an orchestra, this weid 
secret so: iety has habitually engaged such soloists as seemed 
good to the New York Pnilnarmovic or to Mr. Thomas. 
After that aothing remained but to sell as many tickets as 
possible, and then settle down to an attitude of somnoles- 
cent attention, observe the growing baldpnesss on the rear 
elevation of Mr. T'nomas‘s head, applaud circumspectly,and 
thank Heaven that this society was not us other societies. 
This was very delightful. The atternoon performauces of 
the Brooklyn Philnarmohic came to have all the charms 
of an opium-eater’s dream.” : 

This satirical description is perfectly in keeping with 
the facts in the case, as the Society and its affairs appear 
to the outside world. The Seidl Socievy’s concerts have 
stolen a march on it, besides. Its future is lamentably 
problematic. 





Uews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 

IN the Senate the following measures were passed. 
Senate bill appropriating $50,000 for an equestrian statue 
of Gen. Francis Marion in Columbia, S. C..... House bill 
to regulate the granting of leases at Hot Springs, Ark , 
with amendments....Senate joint resolution continuing 
the laws of Nebraska in force in the Territory ot Oklahoma 
until July ist, 1891....Senate bill to provide for the dis- 
posal of the abandoned Fort Maginnis military reservation 
in Montana, under the Homestead and Mining laws, for 
educational and other purposes, with amendments.... 
Sevate bill appropriating $80.000 for the re-building of the 
revenue steamer *‘ Thomas Ewing ” with an iron hull.... 
Senate hill appropriating $125,000 for the purchase of the 
Maltby House, nearly opposite the Capitol, and $13,000 for 
two adjacent lots, to be used by the Senate and for other 
Government purposes. 





....Philadelpbia is to have an elevated railroad, Mayor 
Fitler bas signed the Market Street Elevated Railroad 
ordinance. The land provides for a double track elevated 
road on Market Street from the Delaware River to the 
county line, passing around the north side of the public 
buildings. Bids are to be advertised for, and the contract 
for constructing and operating the road will be awarded 
to the highest bidder. This will be done at once. There 
is general rejoicing throughout the city. It is expected 
that other systems of elevated roads will soon be projected, 
on Ridge Avenue and Front Street particularly. 





FOREIGN. 

----[u the Brazil Assembly the Constitution has passed 
its second reading. The election for a President of the 
Republic will be held immediately. The leading candi- 
dates for the Presidency are Gener#] da Fonseca, chief of 
the provincial Government, and Senhor Moraes, Governor 
of the province of Sao Paulo. 


..--The Newfoundland House of Assembly unanimously 
passed resolutions urging Eogland to ratify the reciproc 
ity convention between that colony and the United States. 


..-.-Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien were taken from London 
to Ireland and ledged in Cionmel jail. 


....-Another Whitechapel outcast was found murdered, 
it is supposed by * Jack the Ripper.” 


...-A terrific boiler explosion in Quebec resulted in the 
death of twenty operatives 


.... Tbe Kuedive of Egypt has accepted the resignation 
of his Ministry. 








GENERAL SHERMAN’S LAST DAYS. 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S illness was of little more than a week’s 
duration. Following a taste, natural and cultivated. which he 
loved to gratify, the General attended the performance of ‘Poor 
Jonathan,” at the Casino on Wednesday nigit, February 4th. 
lt was, in fact,aspecial performance. Invitations had been sent 
to the military officers ef the city, and General] Sherman occu 
pied one of the proscenium boxes with a party of friends. He 
seemed to be in the best of health and spirits, and gave every 
evidence of keen enjoyment of the opera. 

He returned to his home immediately after the performance, 
and, altho the weather was clear and cold, in some way the 
General caught a severe cold. Its first effects were noticed ov 
the following morning. His condition, however, did not pre- 
vent his attendance at the wedding of Miss Shepard on that 
afternoon. He coughed a little. and complained of the cold 
while in the church. Ona Friday morning bis condition had be- 
come more uncomfortable, but excited no alarm. On Saturday 
morning when he began to show signs of facial erysipelas, ac- 
companied by fever, he felt some anxiety and seut for Dr. 
Alexander, who had been his family physician for a number of 
years. On Sunday the disease began to get a firm hold upon 
the old warrior. His condition was such that Dr. Alexander 
sent for Dr Janeway for the purpose of holding a consultatien. 
The General was then confined to his bed, and it was found that 
the ordinary treatment applied in cases of erysipelas would not 
answer the purpose, in part owing to the General’s advanced 
age. 

The disease had developed to such an extent on Monday that 
it was decided to summon the members of the family. The ar- 
rival of Senator Sherman, with the publication of the dispatch 
which called him, was the first intimation that the people of 
this city had of Get eral Saerman’s illness. 

Dr. Alexander remained at the sick man’s bedside on Tues- 
day nigbt, and when Dr. Janeway came to relieve him on Wed- 
nesday morning he found the General's condition critical. He 
was 1n great pain when he moved, and gave evidence of grow- 
ing weaker. Intimate friends of the family were then informed 
of his precarious condition. 

From that time on until the end there was a constant waver- 
ing between dispair and hope, a succession of rallies and de- 
pressions. At times the General's strong constitution and won- 
derful vitality would give proofs of their former power and en- 
gender the belief in the breasts of the watchers that he would 
recover. But these proofs were not lasting. Friends who came 
from the sick-room on Wednesday and on the following days 
were quickly surrounded by people anxious to hear the latest 
news of the patient’s condition. He was still able to speak on 
Wednesday, and addressed a number of friends who approached 
his bedside, among them General Thomas Ewing. He did not 
attempt to converse with nim, however. 

He improved again slightly during the evening, So that two of 
the physicians and Senator Sherman ie‘t the house. The Sena- 
tor, however, was summoned again at two o’clock on l'hursday, 
when the veteran again grew worse. Thursday passed in much 
the sanie way as Wednesday, altho it was found advisable to 
have the last rites of tae Catholic Church administered just 
before noon. In the afternoon the sick man surprised bis 
watchers by getting out of bed and walking a few steps to an 
easy chair, where he sat for a few moments. 

Friday was another day of hope and disappointment. Several 
times it was reported that the General was dying, but he man- 
aged to rally despite his weakened condition. He grew weak 
again at midnight, and at an early hour Saturday morning it 
was known that his death was only a question of a few hours. 
At4o’clock his family was ali summoned to the room, and never 








left it until the end. The alarming attack which seized the 
patient soon after 6 o’clock precipitated death. The doctors 
hurriedly held another consultation, did what they could to 
relieve the General, and then decided that hope must be aban- 
doned. 

The police officers then cleared the sidewalk and streets of 
all passengers, and people began to wait for the end. At 8:35 
o’clock Dr. Janeway left the house, to which he did not again 
return. His face and his few words told plainly that he had no 
hope. At Il o’clock Mr. Barrett came to the telegraph station 
and sadly made public the last bulletin before the announce- 
ment of the General's death. The man was almost overcome 
with grief. The bulletin simply said that the doctors had givon 
up bope. 

Mr. Barrett returned to the house, and an hour and a ‘half 
afterward his chief breathed his last. 


ANECDOTES OF THE DEAD SOLDIER. 


Few men in the country were better known personally than 
General Sherman, anda ‘1 ultitude of anecdotes are told.of him. 
He was noted for his approachableness. No man ever made his 
rank less felt, and he had intimate friends in every walk of 
life. ‘*Uncle Billy,”’ as he was called by his soldiers, was the 
favorite subject of camp-fire anecdotes; and a number of sto- 
ries are told illustrating his rough-and-ready manner of con- 
ducting business and his quickness of repartee. Saortly after 
the outbreak of the Rebeliién Sherman was sent to Washing- 
ton, where he was placed in charge of a number of new levies— 
all three months’ men. Their ideas in regard to discipline were 
as misty as they were liberal; and it was hard to convince the 
officers and men that they could not do exactly as they pleased. 
It happened that the term of enlistment for several regiments 
ran out, but they were not discharged. This the men regarded 
as a great hardship; and many walked off without asking per- 
mission of any one, and betook themselves to their homes. One 
morning, as Colonel Sherman was crossing Long Bridge, he met 
a major under his command, in full uniform, making toward 
the city. He asked him why he was absent from his post, and 
the major replied that the time for which he had enlisted had 
expired, and that he meant to go home. Sherman saw that 
strong measures were necessary, and said: 

“Tt you don’t at once go to your regiment I will shoot you.” 

The major stood not on the order of his going, but retired with 
speed. "On the following day there was a divisional review, and 
Sberman was sitting on his horse, near President Lincola’s 
carriage, when the officer with whom he had the encounter 


approached and desired to make a complaint to the President. 
**T wish to complain of Colonel sherman,” he said. * Yesterday 
I started to go to the citv, and he told me he would snoot me if 
I did not return to camp.” Leaning over the carriage and 
speaking in a whisper that was perfectly audible to all in the 
vicinity. Mr. Lincoln said: * My trend. if I were in your place 
and if Sherman said tbat to me, I would not try to leave camp; 
for he looks just like a man who would keep his word.” The 
major retired in confusion amid shouts of laughter trom the 
bystanders, and there were no more attempts at irregular 
departures in Sherman's command. 

Altho the opposite of a martinet, Sherman was always intol- 
erant of civilian interterence in military affairs, and this not 
infrequently brought about a clash between nim and the au- 
thorities at Washington. A more aemcratic aud unconven- 
tional man in his social relations than W. T. Sherman it would 
be hard to find. A striking instance of this cccurred in1 76. 
General Sherman's son graduated in the class of that year, and 
his father was present at the commencement. He was madethe 
guest of bonor of the occasion. had a seat next to_President 
Noah Porter at all the exercises, and the degree of LL.U. was 
conferred upou him. The displays of academic eloquence were 
long. Sherman stepped out cf the chapel, and his absence was 
not noticed for some time. When it was observed a deputation 
of the faculty rushed off to discover their distinguished guest. 
Their quest was of short duration. Ona bench in front of the 
chapel General Sherman was seated. puffing his cigar and en- 
gaged in an animated conversation with an exceedingly dilap- 
idated Negro, who had just been discharged from the work- 
house, and who was smoking one of the General’s Havanas. 

Ex- President Hayes has given some interesti.g impressions 
of General Sberman. He says: A. : 

“My intimate acquaintance with General Sherman dates only 
since the War. “been on friendly terms witb him for 
about twenty-five years. He was so well known to the whole 
people, and especially to the Union soldiers, that there is bardly 
any reason for off-hand talk about him. There are probably 
few men wi oever lived in any country who were known and 
loved as General Sherman was. He was the idol of the soldiers 
of the Union Army. His presence at soidiers’ meetings and 
with soldiers’ societies and organizations was always hailed 
with the utmost delight. Wnen tne General was present the 
enthusiasm created by his inspiring presence was such as to 
make him the chief attraction of allimportant gatherings. He 
was always cordial and very happy in his greetings to his com- 
rades. He was fullof the comrade spirit, and all, trom the 
humblest soldier to the corps commander, were equaily gratified 
by the way in which they were met and greeted by General 
Sherman. r 

* He will be greatly missed and greatly mourned by the whole 
body of men who served with and under bim, and, indeed. by 
all thesoldiers of all the armies. He wasgenerally regarded by 
them as the military genius of the War. He was a voluminous 
writer, anda ready, prompt and capital talker. Probably no 
man who was connected with the War said as many things 
which will be remembered and quoted hereafter as did General 
Sherman. . 3 

In figure, in face and in bearing he was the ideal soldier. [ 
think that it can be said of him as he once said of another, 
that * with him gone, the world seems less bright and Jess cheer- 
ful than it was before.” The soldiers, in looking around for con- 
solation for his death, will find much in the fact that he lived 
so long—almost twenty-six years atter the final victory. There 
is also probably some consolation in the fact tbat he has gone 
before age and disease had impaired his wonderful powers and 
attractions. He was. in short, the most picturesque. magnetic 
and original character in the great conflict. He was occasion- 
ally. in his writings and talk. wonderfully pathetic. 1 recall 
nothing connected with the war that was finer in that way than 
a letter which he wrute. probably during the second year of the 
war. when his son, about ten years old, who was named after 
the General. died in camp. The boy fancied that he belonged 
to a regiment 1n his father’s command, and the members of the 
regiment were very attentive to him auring his sickness, and at 
the time of his death, General Sherman wrote a letter to the 
men of the regiment. thanking them for what they had done. 
I cannot now recall the terms of that ietter, but I doubt not 
that if it were now published many an eye would moisten as it 
was read. ae : 

A very noble trait in the character of General Sherman was 
the fidelity of bis friendships. His loyal support of Grant under 
all the circumstances cannot be surpassed in all the history of 
the relations between ewinent men engaged in a common 


cause. THE FUNERAL. 


The ceremonies in this city will take place on Thursday. It 
is expected that by that time his son, the Rev, Thomas E. Sher- 
man, will arrive bere on the ee | “ Majestic.”” The body 
will not lie in state, in accordance with the General’s explicit 
request. As he desired. the burial will be in Calvary Cemetery, 
St. Louis, beside bis wife and two young sons. Gens. O. O 
Howurd and Henry W. Slocum have charge of the preparations 
for the funeral, and Gen. Daniel Butterfield will act as marshal 
of the procession which will escort the body to the Desbrosses 
Street Ferry. The v will be borne on a caisson, with a guard 
of honor, and witb the following pail-bearers: Gen. J. M. 
Schofield, Gen. O. O. Howard, Rear-Admiral D. L. Braine, 
Rear-Admiral L. A. Kimberley, Gen. Thomas L. Casey, 
Gen. J. C. Kelton, Prof. H. L. Kendrick, Gen. Josepn E. 
E. Johuston, Gen. H. W. Siocum, Gen. D. E, Sickles, 
Gen. L. M. Dodge, Gen. J. M, Corse, Gen. Wager Swayne, ana 
Gen. S. L. Woodford. The caisson will b- followed by carriages 
containing the family and :eiatives, President Harrison and 
Vice President Morton, ex-Presidents Hayes aid Cleveland, the 
Committees of tne Senate and House of Kepresentatives, the 
Governor and the Mayor. Veterans of the Seventh Reg ment 
will escort the body across the ferry to Jersey “ity, and Generals 
Howard and Siocum will accompany it to St. Louis, where a 
military tuneral will be held. 
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GENERAL SHERMAN AND ADMIRAL PORTER. 

‘* THOMAS JEFFERSON still lives,” said the dying John 
Adams, when breathing his last on the Fourth of July, 
1826, all unconscious that the great Virginian had al- 
ready preceded him by a few hours into the world of 
spirits. 

We have had no other such union in death of two 
master spirits of the age until Admiral Porter and Gen- 
eral Sherman took their solemn departure so nearly to- 
gether. 

Death will make but little difference in their relation 
to the nation at large. They both passed long ago into 
the secure possession of their fame and to their perma- 
nent place in the love, honor and gratitude of the Ameri- 
can people, Their work was done, and done so well 
that, looking as far ahead and as broadly around us as we 
may, there is no signin the horizon of the future, nor 
in the sky of the present of anything to call into exer- 
cise again in this land such powers or such genius as 
those which made them masters in the stern arbitrament 
of war. 

There was much in the relation of the two men to bind 
them together, tho Sherman was far the larger man, 
achieved the greater work, and stood before the people 
in the power and charm of a more interesting character. 
They both began their brilliant services before Vicks- 
burg and in connection with each other, the soldier 
lending his regiments to pull the sailor out of his pinch 
in the Yazoo business, and the sailor covering the sol- 
dier’s hard-pressed brigades with his fire. 

Sherman came of civilian stock, and of a line which 
had in it,not only in the great collateral example of Roger 
Sherman, but in his direct ancestry as well, the same 
great and strong kind of civic virtue and civic sense. 
There was much of this in the General as there was also 
in his greater chief, Grant. General Grant’s first im- 
pression always had something prosuaic er ordinary in it, 
which made him slower to act on the populfr imagina- 
tion; bus Sherman took the people by storm, and wheth- 








er he was right or wrong they loved him all the same. 
When he spoke it was not as the soldier but as the plain 


man of the people, with his head full of good sense and 


his heart full of pluck and manly good feeling. 

Porter came of the very best naval stock. Five gen- 
erations of his family have served in the navy. His 
father, Com. David Porter, was the hero of the old 
fighting frigate ‘‘ Essex.” Like his more distinguished 
son he sometimes took the bit in his teeth and ran his 
own gait, as when he started off with the ‘‘ Essex,” 
without orders, around Cape Horn on a cruise which 
swept the British whalers from the Pacific and provoked 
the Admiralty to send outa small fleet to sink himin 
the neutral port of Valparaiso. 

It was under this father that our Admiral grew up; and 
it is not a httle remarkable that the greatest admiral we 
ever had, David Glasgow Farragut, grew up with him 
in the same navalfamily, having been adopted by his 
father, the Commodore. 

Farragut was larger in his mold and stronger than 
Porter, whose life had nothing in it to match the 
transcendent, picturesque and ideal chivalry of the ac- 
tion in Mobile Bay, or the running of the forts below 
New Orleans. Porter, moreover, had his faults, as his 
father had, tho they never brought him into court mar- 
tial, nor provoked him to offer his sword to another 
Power, as the Commodore once did to Mexico. Yet 
Porter’s services were very great not only at Vicksburg 
and Fort Fisher, but in the tremendous energy he in- 
fused into the navy, and the fighting force he developed 
init. His heart was American to the core, and of all 
our naval heroes we never had one in whom the ardor 
of combat rose higher or whose courage was stouter 
than his. 

Of the master men developed in the War, Lincoln, 
Farragut, Grant, Sheridan, and Sherman, are those who 
bore on them most distinctly the impress of genius. 
Snerman showed it not only in the interest and strength 
of his personality and the brilliancy of his achievements, 
but quite as much in the inexplicable knots which never 
have been and never will be untied in his history ; as, for 
example, his extraordinary conduct when in command 
in Kentucky, and the way he was caught at Shiloh. He 
failed as a business man; he failed in the law; and up to 
Vicksburg he had made no great success as a soldier. 
Even later than that he was strangely and depressingly 
slow in moving troops and supplies from Nashville to 
Chattanooga. It is the highest possible indication of 
the merit and genius of the man that, in spite of these 
ominous beginnings, in spiteof McClellan’s distrust and 
Colonel Key’s unfavorable report, Grant, Halleck, C. F. 
Smith, and the great soldiers from the West who suc- 
ceeded McClellan believed in Sherman, and stood by 
him till he vindicated both himself and them. 

Never did genius burst its bonds and sbake itself free 
more suddenly than in the case of General Sherman, It 
bas been said that it was in the operations back of 
Vicksburg that Ganeral Grant became conscious of the 
military ability which was in him. It would seem that 
General Sherman’s day of self-revelation must have 
come when General Grant summoned him to command 
the left wing and lead off in the tremendous assault on 
Bragg’s position on Lookout Mountain. From that time 
Sherman was asoldier of the highest genius, in free com- 
mand of his men and his powers. Upto this time some- 
thing held him back. Perhaps the paralyzing demon of 
whiggery and semi-Southern sympathies wasnot wholiy 
exorcised. Some leaden god must have sat heavy on his 
breast when he made his astounding retreat from Cum- 
berland Gap, and wanted 60,000 men to clear Buckner’s 
12,000 Confederates out of Kentucky. But there was no 
lead in his heart nor in the wings of his genius when 
this man, whoin 1861 had believed that nothing less 
than 200,000 men could hold Tennessee, started for At- 
lanta with 98,797 men of all arms in his command, and 
tne light of victory on his brow. It was an army of 
heroes, trained and developed in service, commanded 
through the whole organization by herves, and led by 
the hero who had developed the force. Thomas was there 
with 60,000 men in his Army of the Cumberland; Mc- 
Pherson was there with about 25,000 in his army of the 
Tennessee; Schofield with over 14,000 in his Army of 
the Ohio, and a splendid artillery equipment of 254 
guns. The corps and division commanders were 
soldiers of the same metal, among them Howard, Hook- 
er, Corse, and the gallant John Logan. The master- 
piece of war which followed has been studied ever since 
in the military schools of all martial countries as the 
model of its kind, and has its only parallel for this gen- 
eration in Moltke’s Sadowa campaign, with this differ- 
ence, that the country was more difficult, the defensive 
positions stronger, and that in the whole course of the 
campaign, despite the bloody repulse at Kenesaw Moun- 
tain, there was never an hour when fate hung on the 
balance as it did when the Red Prince saw his lines cut 
down by the Austrian rifles at Sadowa, and was saved 
by the Crown Prince breaking through the center at 
Chlum, 

Of the three soldiers with whom he will always be as- 
sociated and compared he was personally the most in- 
teresting. Sheridan was perhaps a more picturesque 
soldier. A great cavalry commander always has this 
advantage. But Sherman was a man of more and 
broader interests,and the longer he lived the richer he 





grew in this direction. Esrlier in life he had been awk- 
ward in manner and address, tho he wrote well. His 
rugged sentences, however, never failed to make the im- 
pression of an extraordinary man behind them. Even 
in the days of his clouded reputation his sayings ran 
through the national press and left a magical impression 
on men they could not convince. 

As he grew older the nervous intensity of his middle 
years relaxed and let him down to that calmer mood 
and poise in which eloquence is bred. The power of 
speech bloomed out into an effective and attractive ora- 
tory which never failed to be relished. Those who 
heard him atthe annual dinner of the New England 
Society, where the late Mr. Grady of Atlanta made his 
memorable plea for the New South, will not forget how 
well the old soldier held bis own in comparison with 
that consummate master of the art of speech. 

When he stood up, the republican simplicity of the 
man spoke tirst for him. There was a strong Puritan 
morality in what he said, and withal a genial but shrewd 
philosophy which took hold on the better elements in 
his hearers’ minds. His addresses ‘o young men were 
wonderfully happy. Without a bit of the old Polonius 
moralizing which one of the morning journals attributes 
to him, he would address them with the power and 
wisdom of a man, and the heart of a boy. 

He always had a kindly heart which not even the 
stern realities of war could chill. Like all happy and 
healthy natures, the humane, social and kindly side of 
his nature developed with his years. It was this strong 
interest in man which led him to delight as he did in 
the drama. He was probably the leading figure in the 
social life of the metropolis, the great prize for whom 
all were struggling. 

It will always be a riddle, to.which every one will 
have his own answer, what kind of a President he 
would have made, It is not unlikely that he could have 
had the office had he desired it. Those of us who re- 
member his insubordinate wrath when his military con- 
vention with Johnston was disavowed by Secretary 
Stanton, and those of us who saw him, when the army 
was disbanded at Washington, dismount from his horse 
at the head of the iron brigades he had marched up 
through the Carolinas, ascend the President’s reviewing 
stand, and then, in sight of all the world, give the great 
War Secretary, who advanced to receive him, a dead 
cut, may perhaps think that Sherman knew best when 
he declared he never would run for the Presidency. 
There was always a touch of the erratic and of insubor- 
dination in him—just enough of them both, to show how 
far and in what way General Grant towered above him. 
At the same time it was the splendid discord which 
combined with the glorious notes of his genius to make 
him, on the whole, the most interesting of the great 
trio in which he belongs. 


” 


MR. CLEVELAND VS. FREE SILVER DEMOC- 
RACY. 








EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has finally given an utter- 
ance on silver coinage which shows that he is not in 
accord with the Democratic Party, as represented in 
Congress, on that question. His expression is as decided 
and emphatic as the strongest opponent of free coinage 
could desire. In a letter read at a meeting of business 
men, held in this city last week to protest against the 
enactment of the Senate Silver bill, he said the *‘ grav- 
est perils” would be invited by its passage, and charac- 
terized ‘‘ free, unlimited and independent coinage” as a 
** dangerous and reckless experiment.” 

While we should have been better pleased if Mr. 
Cleveland had thrown the weight of his influence on the 
right side a little sooner, before the thickest of the fight 
against the silver cranks was over, and the battle prac- 
tically won, we do not hesitate to say that he has shown 
great political courage in giving such a letter to the 
public; for it really puts him in antagonism with his 
own party. The Democratic Senators were almost 
unanimously in favor of the Senate Free Silver bill. 
Only two or three of them voted with the Republicans 
against it, In the House the Der ocrats are overwhelm- 
ingly for it. It is the Republican position that Mr. 
Cleveland takes, not the Democratic. 

This is unquestionably a bold thing to do, and it will 
help to give the finishing stroke, we trust, to the crazy 
scheme of the silverites. But how will it affect Mr. 
Cieveland’s standing with his party, and particularly 
his chances for renomination? Some of his party 
representatives in Congress say his letter is ‘‘ courage- 
ous but dangerous.” Others think that tho it will hurt 
him in the South and West, he will be all the stronger 
elsewhere, and will be ardently supported in 1892. A 
few, chiefly from the South, say he is out of the race. 

We do not believe he will be laid aside. The South 
is undoubtedly angry with him for the moment; but the 
South cares more for the Tariff views he stands for than 
for free silver. While it wants Free Silver much, it 
wants Free Trade more. Moreover, as things now stand, 
he is the only possible hope of the Democratic Party. 
They must take him whether they want him or not. 
Governor Hill is no longer a possibility, and the party is 
not rich in available candidates. His way, therefore to 
renomination is open and easy. 

But renomination is one thing, and re-election an- 
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other and very different thing. The former the party 
settles; the latter is in the hands of the country, and 
there are some very excellent reasons for believing that 
the country will not ratify his nomination. 

1. The burden of previous defeat would be heavy upon 
his canvass from the first. 

2, Precedent would be against him—all who have had 
second terms have had them successively. He had his 
second chance and lost it. 

3. His own declaration in favor of one term only 
would tell against him. 

4, His Tariff views defeated him once, and would most 
probably defeat him again. 

5. He would have to win all the doubtful States to 
succeed, 

6. The Democratic Party is not to be trusted; it has 
made all the unsound money schemes its own, while 
the Republican Party has fought and defeated them, 

7. When the country can have a President and a party 
in accord and on record against Free Trade and Free 
Silver, would it be likely to prefer a President and a 
party in accord and on record for Free Trade and in an- 
tagonism on Free Silver? 


- 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS TO THE HEATHEN. 


THE picture which Paul, in the first chapter of his 
Epistle to the Romans, draws of the heathen world, 
considered as a yeneral description, was true in his day 
and still remains true. What we have in the picture is 
man as he is under the simple light of Nature, without 
any special revelation and help from God. He is a 
moral being, extremely degraded, inexcusable in his de- 
pravity, perverse and idolatrous in his ideas and prac- 
tices, and lodded down with various forms of social im- 
morality. Such historically he bas been in all ages and 
in allcountries. The annals of mankind tell asad and 
uniform tale on this subject. ‘* Without Cnrist,” ‘ hav- 
ing no hope,” and ‘** without God in the world;” such 
are the three categorie; under wnicn Paul specitied the 
characteristics of Ephesian idolatry prior to the intro- 
duction of the Gospel into the city of Ephesus by his 
personal labors. (Ephes. ii, 12.) 

Tne purpose of the Gospel of Christ is to supply an 
effectual remedy for this horrible condition of human- 
ity, to enlighten men and turn them back to the service 
of ‘* the living and true God,” to sweep away all their 
idolatries, to give them salvation through Christ, and 
thus put them in harmony with the laws of their own 
moral nature and the spiritual laws of the God who 
made them. Simeon had the right conception on this 
subject when, taking the infant Jesus in his arms, he 
spoke of him not simply as ‘‘ the glory of thy people 
Israel,” but alsoas ‘‘a light to lighten the Gentiles,” 
(Luke ii, 32.) Jesus formulated this conception when, 
having risen from the dead, and being about to ascend 
into Heaven, he met the eleven Apostles in a mountain 
in Galilee, and said to them: ‘‘ All power is given unto 
me in Heaven, andin earth. Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of tae 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you; and, lo, lam with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world. Amen.” (Matt. xxviii, 18-20.) 

What Christ then said to the eleven Apostles, he in 
effect said to the whole company of his followers in all 
ages and countries. The Church of Christ consists of 
this company; and it is substantially an apostleship to 
preserve and propagate what John calls *‘the doctrine 
of Christ”; and is hence designated by Paul as “ the 
Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
truth.” (I Tim. iii, 15.) It is a living organism of 
which Christ is the head, established by divine author- 
ity, and not simply a voluntary society gotten up by 
men to gratify ‘he -proclivities of their social nature. 
Christ himself operates through the Church. He did 
so in the apostolic age, and he does so still. His Gos- 
pel is the fundamental constitution of the Church, the 
rule for its government, and the guarantee of all its 
hopes. The great requirement of this Gospel, sv far as 
action is concerned, is that its receivers snould go forth 
to the moral conquest of the world, and pursue the work 
until every continent and island in every sea shall be 
brought under its power. This is the one thing to be 
done. 

Christian missions to the heathen have a basis not 
only in the command of Christ, but in the urgent neces- 
sities of the heathen world. They constitute the grand- 
est and most needful philanthropy that can be applied 
to human nature. There is no philanthropy like that 
whicb brought Christ to earth, ‘“‘not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” (Matt, xx, 28.) There is no philanthropy equal 
to that which gives the Gospel to a dark and benighted 
people, since in this one gift is included every other re- 
latiag to this life, and to that which is tocome, With 
the Gospel goes civilization, and an improved condition 
of humanity in every respect; and more than all, with 
itreceived into the heart by penitence and faith goes 
eternal salvation in a holy Heaven. Itis by the Gospel 
that sinners of all grades and conditions are made 
**meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light?” (Col. i, 12.) 

We desire to stir up the pure minds of our Carist ian 








readers on this subject and, hence, we spread before 
them, elsewhere in this issue, many facts from many 
mission fields and ask that they be carefully considered 
and then presented as promptly as_ possible to 
the churches with which they are respectfully con- 
nected. This is the age of missions to the heathen 
in foreign lands, as well as of missionsin oar own 
country. A great work is being done. It demands 
many workers; and, among other things, it de- 
mands a large and generous spirit of giving on the part 
of the members of the Church of Christ. 1f men and 
books and tracts are needed, the requisite funds are 
needed to pay the expenses that must be incurred. No 
one can consis'ently pray for the conversion of the 
world who does not, according to his ability, follow up 
his prayer with giving of his substance for the attain- 


ment of the end. The praying is right, but it wants the 
seal of giving. 


+ 


RELIGIOUS “ BREASTWORKS.” 


Dr. BRIGGS, in the syllabus of his recent inaugural 
address, specifies ** superstition ’’ in the form of ‘: Bibli- 
olatry,” *‘ verbal inspiration,” ‘‘ authenticity,” ‘ iner- 
rancy,” miracles as ‘* violations of the laws of Nature,” 
and ** minute prediction,” as the six ** barriers” which 
have obstructed the Bible. Having considered each of 
these *‘ barriers,” he then proceeds to say: 

** We have passed through these barriers that men have 
thrown up in front of the Word of God, the breastworks 
against philosophy, history and science. It is not surpris- 
ing that multitudes of the best men of our time have re- 
jected the Bible thus guarded and defended, as if it could 
not sustain the light of day.”’ 

The description here given of these ‘‘ best men of our 
time” is equivalent to saying that, as to the divine au- 
thority of the Bible, as to the mission and work of 
Christ for this sinning race, and as to any acceptance of 
him for service and salvation, these men are out-and- 
out infidels, as truly as were Hume, Gibbon and Vol- 
taire in their day. They are not heathen having no 
knowledge of the Bible, since they are described as re- 
jecters of it; and they are not the low vagabonds that 
roll in the gutters of human society, since, if they were 
sucb, Dr. Briggs would not designate them as “ the best 
men of our time.” He evidently alludes to a class of 
persons whom he regards as cultured men, of whom he 
speaks as ‘* men of science” and as ‘ these rationalists,” 
and whom, notwithstanding their infidelity as rejecters 
of the Bible, he ranks among ‘‘the best men of our 
time.” While he does not, in express terms, condemn 
or commend these scholarly infidels for their rejection 
of the Bible, he does, nevertheless, place them in the 
first rank of humanity. They belong to the category of 
**the best men of our time,’’ 

This remarkable statement is connected with another, 
which is not less remarkable, relating to the *‘ barriers 
that men”—not these ‘‘ best men,” but other men— 
‘“*have thrown up in front of the Word of God,” as 
‘* breastworks against philosophy, history and science,” 
and in the light of which ‘it is not surprising” to Dr. 
Briggs that these *‘ best men” should “have rej: cted 
the Bible’’ altogether. He does not expressly tell us 
who these other men are; and yet, whoever they are 
—whether Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, or Episcopalians—they are, as a class, 
identified, characterized, and made known by a fact 
which is common to them all. What they have done 
—alas, for their labor and their sagacity—is to erect 
‘* parriers” or hindrances to the Bible, as they did not 
intend to do, and not ** breastworks” in its defense, as 
they did intend todo. This is in effect saying that the 
Christian Cnourch, in her exegetical, apologetic, dog- 
matic, and confessional literature, has, in respect to the 
matters involved in the six ‘‘ barriers” named by Dr. 
Briggs, committed an enormous blunder in her defense 
of the Bible. She bas reared ‘ barriers” when she 
meant to rear ‘‘ breastworks.” 

What is ‘‘ surprising ” is that Dr. Briggs, with a reck- 
less venturesomeness equaled only by its self-assump- 
tion, should fling such a statement into the face of 
Christendom. He certainly did not assume to be deal- 
ing with a mere man of straw in the six “‘ barriers ” 
named in the address. On the contrary, he assumed to 
be dealing with a living and widespread fact, well 
known in the history and literature of the Church; and 
to this fact he assigns the specific character implied in 
the term ‘“ barriers” and in his own exegesis of the 
term, and then sets his seal to the implication when he 
adds that ‘‘ it is not surprising,” in the light of this huge 
blunder of the Church, ** that multitudes of the best 
men of our times have rejected the Bible.” To call this 
merely a careless and loese utterance is to come short of 
the mark. The statement is a virtual insult to the in- 
telligence of the Curistian Church, as embodied in her 
creed-formulas, including the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, in her preachers, in her special teachers, in her 
defenders of the Bible against the attacks of modern 
rationalism, which is very largely simply a system of 
infidelity under another name, and in her religious jour- 
nals, We do not know by what other term fittingly to 
characterize the statement. 

There is a question of the gravest import which is 
suggested by the whole tone and drift of this address, 
and which occasionally comes almost to the front; and 








that question is whether these infidel rationalists who 
have positively “rejected the Bible,” and who are not 
heathen without knowledge of the Book, and not in- 
fants or idiots, and of whom Dr. Briggs speaks as ‘‘the 
best men of our time,” are to be recognized as having “‘a 
place in the company of the faithful.” His answer to 
this question, notia express terms, yet by a strong im- 
plication, is in the atficmative. The answer, if given at 
all with any reliableness and certainty, must be given, 
not on the basis of any a-priori speculation, but solely 
on the authority of the Bible itself. What then, ac- 
cording to this authority, is the moral and spiritual 
status of tnese ‘‘hest men of our time” who “ have re- 
jected the Bibie ”? 

We certainly do not undertake to judge these men as 
individuals, but leave that with God; and yet nothing 
can be plainer than that the Bible treats faith in Christ, 
the Saviour of sinners, as an imperative duty, and 
makes it a condition of salvation, in respect to all per- 
sons who have or may have the knowledge of Christ 
and his work. Whether we accept or reject him is a 
matter of life or death tothe soul. It was on this prin- 
ciple that he said to the Jews: ‘If ye believe not that I 
am he, ye shall die in yoursins.” (John viii, 24.) When 
they usked him what they should do that they might 
work the works of God, he replied: *‘ This is the work 
of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” 
(John vi, 29.) He also saic: ‘*‘ Whosoever shall deny me 
before men, him will I also deny before my Father 
which is in Heaven.” (Matt. x, 33.) Paul says: ‘If 
we deny him, he also will deny us.” (II Tim. ii, 12.) It 
is the Bible that says: ‘‘He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life; and he that believeth 
not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” (John iii, 36.) 1¢ is the Bible that 
asks this question: *‘How shall we escape if we neglect 
so great salvation?’ (Heb. ii, 3.) 

The divinely established principle involved in these 
passages is just as true in this nineteenth century as it 
was in the first century, The difference of time does 
not change the principle, or the pian of salvation. A 
rejected gospel, no matter for what reason, or when, or 
where, or by whom, whether by the infidel scribes and 
Poarisees of Christ’s day, or by infidels in modern times, 
is not ** the power of God unto salvation” to the reject- 
ers. Nothing can be plainer than this proposition in 
the Bible, and any system of human speculation which 
contradic‘s it is false, 

The fatal difficulty with these *‘ best men of our time”’ 
who ** have rejected the Bible,” ant, of course, have 
rejected the Christ of the Bible, to wnom Dr. Briggs re- 
fers, whatever may be their social standing, their liter- 
ary culture, or their scientific attainments, or their 
reasons for being infidels, consists in the appalling fact 
that, while in this state, they place themselves outside 
of the revealed plan of God for human salvation, They 
are, by the very terms of the statement, in contact with 
the plan in the sense of knowledge, and yet reject it. 
The Bible being true, that plan will not save them. The 
best service uhat the Church and her ministry, whether 
in the pulpit or the theological seminary, or in tke col- 
umns of religious journalism, can render to scientific 
infidelity, is not to frame apologies for it, but earnestly 
preach the pure and uncorrupted Gospel in its hearing, 
just as it is written in the Book of God. 


» 
o> 


MR. WIMAN ON CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 


THE question of reciprocity with Canada is so im- 
mensely important that we are glad to publish, this 
week, a long and careful article by Mr, Erastus Wiman 
on the subject, to which we call the special attention of 
our readers. We know that it is not easy to arouse 
public inverest in so dry a subject when it has not at all 
entered into our politics, and that our relations with 
Canada have not much excited our people; but we ought 
to be greatly interested in what concerns our nearest 
and most important neighbor, one who holds half the 
continent, and who possesses unlimited natural re- 
sources. It is to our credit that there is no eager desire 
to secure any political censolidation of Canada and the 
United States, while whatever sort of union is desired, 
whether commercial or political, must be asked not by 
us but by our Northern neighbor. We do not need 
Canada as much as Canada needs us, and we must wait 
for Canada to make up her mind what she wants. The 
impending election will doubtless show a wide feeling 
for unrestricted reciprocity, altho it is not wholly proba- 
ble that the Liberals will carry the day. 

But meanwhile a new phase of the matter appears in 
Newfoundland. There all parties seem utterly dis- 
gusted with the present condition of things, and ready 
for reciprocity or annexation, or anything whatever to 
change the present condition of things. Last summer 
this colony, which is entirely independent of Canada, 
asked and received permission from the British Govern- 
ment to enter upon negotiations for reciprocity with the 
United States. Accordingly a satisfactory convention 
was arranged and accepted by Secretary Blaine two 
months ago; but, altho earnestly urged by the New- 
foundland Government, Great Britain has thus far re- 
fused to ratify the convention. This is due to the op- 
position of the present Conservative Government of 
Canada, which fears the result of its acceptance on 
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Canadian politics. Sir John Macdonald fears annexa- 
ton and wants no real reciprocity, and so refuses the 
boon to Newfoundland. By a unanimous vote the 
Legislature of Newfoundland demands that Great 
Britain shall not interfere with the interests of the 
Colony, on penalty of weakening the allegiance which 
binds them to their mother country. It is clear that 
Newfoundland is almost ready for annexation if recip- 
rocity is refused, and even Conservatives are there 
agreed with Liberals, 

As we said last week, Reciprocity is a question of the 
greatest importance, and the conduct of the interests 
involved by Secretary Blaine has increased the public 
respect for his great political sagacity. 


@ditorial Ustes. 


Ir is hardly a matter of notice now that we increase the 
number of pages of THE INDEPENDENT. The poets of the 
week are R. H. Stoddard, Richard Hovey, Julia M. Lipp 
man and W. W. Bailey. The beginning of Lent calls for 
an article by John Vaughan Lewis, D.D.; Gen. O. O. 
Howard, who commanded the right wing in General Sher- 
man’s march through Georgia, gives delightful reminis- 
cences of his old commander; Jobn Burroughs who is 
almost anew name among our contributors, but who has 
no superior as a writer of rural sketches, speaks of Fruit- 
loving Birds; Dr. Cuyler discourses on the Fight of Faith; 
Erastus Wiman gives a long and careful paper on the 
Reciprocity discussion in Canada; Professor Ely continues 
his papers ou Socialism; Dr. A. H Bradford speaks of the 
Duties of the Suburbs to the Cities, especially in New Jer- 
sey; Kate Foote provides her Wasbiogton Letter; and Miss 
Ward tells of the Museum of Fine Arts in St. Louis. There 
is another most interesting series of letters from mission- 
aries in the foreign field, and stories by Agnes Coles, Dora 
Read Goodale, E. A. Allen, and Ethel Wilkinson. 





Ir is well known that a number of General Sherman’s 
family are Catholics, one of his sons being a priest and 
another studying for the priesthood. It is also perfectly 
well known that General Sherman never during bis life 
has had any personal affinity with the Catholic Church, 
and therefore the fact that extreme unction was adminis- 
tered has naturally excited surprise. He was unconscious 
when this was done, and any willingness or permission on 
his part was not expressed, but only inferred. The Church 
requires that in administering the last rites the priest 
must be satisfied that the dying person has a desire to 
profess the faith. And this is the wayin which Father 
Taylor, who administered the rite, explains his action: 

* The Rev. Father Taylor is an old friend of the General, and 
knew just how the great commander felt. Only last Thursday 
the priest had a talk with Genera] Sherman, during which the 
latter said that while he deplored the fact that bis sen had en- 
tered the priesthood, he was reconciled because he knew ‘Tom 
is a good and pure man.’ 

“*I do not know,’ the General was quoted as saying, ‘ but 
that the Catholic Church is right anyway. It has so many 
good, true men.’ 

“This and subsequent expressions led the family to believe 

the General desired to die a Catholic; hence the last rites were 
administered.” 
A kindly expression in reference tu the Catholic Church 
is attributed to him, and on the basis of that it is asomed 
that he wishes to die with the last rites of the Catholic 
Church. On that basis we could any of us die Catholics 
who have been said to have expressed a kind word about 
the good work done by that Church. But this is not all. 
Both Senator Sherman, aud General Sherman’s son, him- 
self a Catholic, say that the rite was not administered at 
General Sherman’s desire but solely at the request of the 
Catholic members of the family. 


THE following is from Senator John Sherman’s letter to 
The New York Times about the administration of extreme 
unction to his brother, General Sherman: 


“It is well known that his family have been reared by their 
mother, a devoted Catholic,in her faith, and now cling to it. 
It is equally well known that General Sherman and myself, as 
well as ail my mother’s children, are by inheritance, education 
and conviction Christians, but not Catholics, and this has been 
openly avowed on all proper occasions by General Sherman; but 
he is too good a Christian and too human aman to deny to bis 
children the consolation of their religion. He was insensible at 
the time and apparently at the verge of death, but if he had 
been well and in the full exercise of his faculties he would not 
have denied to them the consolation of the prayers and religious 
observances for their father of any class or de.omination of 
Christian priests or preachers. 

“ Certainly, if 1 had been present, I would, at the request of 
the family, have assented to and reverently shared in an appeal 
to the Almighty for the life here and hereafter of my brother, 
whether called a prayer or extreme unction, and whether 
uttered by a priest or a preacher or any other good man who 
believed what he spoke and had an honest faith in his creed.” 





GENERAL SHERMAN was sought for every important 
public gathering, far or near, and especially for every im- 
portant public dinner, as aspeaker. A year or two ago— 
it was in the fall of 1889—he announced that he should 
give up this practice of frequent speaking, and that he had 
then made his last public speech. But when the Army of 
the Tennessee met in Cincinnati, in the last of September 
of that year, he made one of the most significant and elo- 
quent speeches that ever fell from his lips. It is worth 
while now to recall the main portions of it: 

“ We fought the holiest war ever fought on God's earth. A 
larger amount of result was accomplished from the war than 





from any Cesarian or Napoleonic war. We made peace on a 
continent. We raised the standard of our nationality a thou- 
sand-fold. We lost nothing but slavery. The people in the 
South lost that. They bet on the wrong card and lost. They 
consented to the amendments to the Constitution as a point of 
concession for not being otherwise punished, and they came 
back into the Union with a five-fifths vote for their represen- 
tation in Congress instead of three-fifths. Now to suppress the 
Negro vote isn’t right: it isn’t honest; it isn’t honorable (cheers); 
it isn’t such as a soldier knight will do. Therefore, those 
Negroes must have the right which the Constitution gives them, 
or the States must be deprived of that proportion of their repre- 
sentation in Congress. [Uproarious applause.] That's a legiti- 
mate result of the war, honest and honorable, and the war 
won’t be over until that is done. [Cheers.] Don’t unbuckle 
your waist-belts too much. We won't have any fighting, tho. 
Reason will surely solve that problem. It isn’t so bad as it all 
seems. It is time that the wisdom of our rulers should handle 
that proposition. I merely state it and let it take its course.” 


Those dull Republican statesmen in the Senate who 
helped the Democrats to thrust aside the Federal Elections 
bill ought to have had these burning words of the old war- 
rior before them. It might have prevented them from be- 
traying the interests of the Negro and the country. 


VICE-PRESIDENT MORTON was present and addressed the 
**Loyal Legion” in Washington at the Lincoln Birthday 
dinner, on Thursday evening last. In the course of bis 
remarks he made a graceful and beautiful reference to 
General Sherman’s illness in New York, as follows: 


“The well-known phrase that republics are ungrateful isa 
false one—witness the silent but splendid tribute of gratitude 
and love paid by this great people to-day to the sole survivor 
of the marvelous three—Grant, Sherman, Sheridan. He 
lies stricken in the great city ip which his friend and chieftain 
is sleeping, and around that sick-bed sixty million people are 
gathered, countinsg every pulse-beat, listening te every heart- 
throb, and reverently praying that with the coming of the 
morning light their hero may be himself again.”’ 


THE Rev. A. S. CHESEBOROUGH writes us from Saybrook, 
Conn: 


During my pastorate, there moved into my parish a family 
of recent immigrants from Avustria—a father, mother, anda 
child about ten years old. They proved themselves to be excel- 
lent citizens, ready to adapt themselves to American life, and 
entitled to the respect of their neighbors. Greatly to my sur- 
prise, one day, after they had lived among us less than a year, 
the man requested me to come to his house and marry him and 
baptize his child. He and his intended wife were members of 
the Lutheran Church, On inquiry, he told me that he had 
never been formally married for the reason that be was teo poor 
tosupply the conditions of marriage required in the Empire; 
and, therefore, that he and his companion had, as was common 
in such cases in his neighborhood, pledged themselves to one 
another, to be faithful for life as husband and wife. And now, 
as no restriction was placed upon their formal marriage in this 
country, they wished to be legally joined together. 

Facts like this show that the recorded statistics of divorce, 
as bet ween Europe and this country, form no just basis of com- 
parison. Multitudes of such connections are formed and dissolved 
in European countries of which the public records take no ac- 
count. The paper by the Rev. John Miller entitled * Money and 
Divorce,” proves also the untrustworthiness of the comparison 
instituted between South Carolina and Rhode Island or New 
York. In order to a just inference we must take instances where 
the laws of the State and the usages of the people are alike. 


The Catholic Columbian says: 
* Father Craft, the priest who was shot at the Wounded Knee 
massacre, writes: 


“* Morgan (Commissioner of Indian Affairs) writes me to prove 
his * blunders and cruelties ” or withdraw the charge. I disdain 
to give these arcicles personal notice. Morgan probably intends 
to make things unpleasant for meas a missionary. He will find 
his hands full.’ 

“ Father Craft suggests a ‘searching investigation of Indian 
Bureau and Agency records and methods, to be conducted by 
persons free from bureau influences and also by representatives 
of the press.” 


* By not replying to Morgan, Father Craft is losing a Provi- 


dential opportanity to expose the mismanagement of the Indian 
Bureau.” 


We sbould think as much. If Father Craft has this to tell 
let him tell it when heis challenged to. The Columbian 
proceeds to quote Bishop Shanley, of Jamestown, North 
Dakota, as saying: 

* The Indian missions of my diocese have suffered beyond tell- 
ing through Morgan’s policy, and they are now in an almost 
hopeless condition.” 

And it adds: 


“ He would not iose a chance to address the whole country on 

the wrongs of the Aborigines, as Father Craft is doing, for he 
asks the Catholics of other dioceses to invite him to tell them 
the sad story. * I know,’ he says,*the need of the Indian mis- 
sions in North Dakota, and! frankly inform the Catholics of the 
United States that [long for an opportunity to sp:ak to them on 
this subject in their churches and to solicit help from them.” 
It seems to us it is very hard to get these men to come to a 
definite point. If Bishop Shanley has anything to say he 
need not wait for aninvitation. The press is open. THE 
INDEPENDENT wiil publish any definite facts he will give at 
any reasonable length. 


FROM various guarters there come reports too numerous 
not to appear true, that the edicts against the Russian 
Jews are being executed with more ferocity. It was sup. 
posed that they had been relaxed, but such seems not to be 
the case. Indeed, the petitions sent to the Czar from Eng- 
land and America for the relief of the Jews seem to have 
angered him, as was perhaps to be expected. For our part 
we did not believe in the petitions and did not help them. 
We knew too well how easy it was to retaliate by asking 
how we had treated [ndians and Negro slaves. But what- 
ever our faults have been, the treatment of the Jews by 
the Russian Government is such as to prove, if proving 
were needed, that the Cossack is the worst barbarian that 
occupies a throne on this side of Pandemonium. The last 
report is of a wholesale expulsion of Jews from Novgorod. 
The Turkish Government is bad enough, but its badness is 








of the Gallio sort which does not care; but the Russian 
cruelty appears to be premeditated and vicious. America 
is open to the Jews which Russia cares to expel. They 
have come by the hundreds of thousands, and all are wel- 
come. They are ignorant, tut they are industrious; and 
the United Hebrew Charities, with Baron Hirsch’s millions 
to help, is taking good care to see that they get into the 
current of self-supporting labor. 


CHE conclusion of the inquiry into the battle of Wounded 
Kaee Creek, ordered by the Secretary of War, comes at an 
opportune time and will relieve much concern. At the 
meeting of friends of the Indiaus with the Indian Commis- 
sioners in Washington some weeks ago, a letter was read 
from a competent observer who visited the field of the 
slaughter and helped gather the wounded bodies, and who 
regarded the affair as little other than a wanton massacre. 
The letter made great impression, and when the conclusions 
of the meeting were being drawn up, a severe arraignment 
of the military was included, and it required sharp pro- 
test on the part of a number of those present to prevent 
its adoption. Those, however, who kept their heads, saw 
that it would be unjust to condemn the military without 
hearing their side. Similar charges were made last 
week in Washington by the Sioux Indians who are now 
visiting that city; and if we can believe their statements, 
the fleeing women and children were fired at and slaugh- 
tered unmercifully, out of revenge for the Custer massacre, 
in which the Seventh Regiment suffered so severely. But 
the court of inquiry has now been carefully considering the 
matter, and completely exonerates Colonel Forsyth, and 
declares that the women and children were never away 
from the immediate company of the Indian fighters after 
the latter broke from the circle. We prefer to believe that 
this is an honest conclusion and not a whitewashing report. 





A CORRESPONDENT, Major G. W. Baird, of the United 
States Army, who tells us that be has read THE INDEPEND- 
ENT from the beginning, writes us to correct an im- 
pression he received from an utterance in our issue of 
January 15th which seemed to praise the late General 
Crook at the expense of General Miles. We certainly did 
not mean to imply that General Miles had nursed and mag- 
nified the difficulty to make a newspaper sensation. Major 
Baird, says: 

The past sixteen years have witnessed, in General Miles’s 
career, a succession of victorious Indian campaigns in a field in- 
cluding nearly all of the trans-Missouri region, and on several 
occasions he has succeeded where others had failed, as, for ex- 
ample, in Arizona, in 1886. 

As to this trouble, published records shew that the President 
and members of his Cabinet appreciated the gravity of the sit- 
uation—as they had ample occasion to do—a considerable time 
before General Miles took the field, and the nswspaper corre- 
spondents were at Pine Ridge for weeks befoie he reached there. 
In behalf of the Indian Association Herbert Welsh has ex- 
pressed publicly the gratitude of the friends of the Indians 
to General Miles for the wisdom with which he conducted 
the late campaign. 

A REMARKABLE contrast between Michigan and New 
York is made by Mr. F. B. Sanborn in The Boston Adver- 
tiser. Michigan, with a population of 2,090,000, has only 85 
children in the poor houses and 203 in the Coldwater State 
School. Michigan is thus paying now for the support of 
only 288 children, while seventeen years ago with not much 
more than half the present population, she paid for 600. 
The reason is that the policy now prevails of putting the 
poor children not in schools or poor-houses, but in private 
families; and there are 1,134 such children scattered about 
the State costing the public notbing but the expense of 
visitation, which amounts in a year to $4,595. Now, New 
York. with less than three times the population of Michi- 
gan, had last October 23,289 poor children supported by 
the public, in county homes and sectarian schools, more 
than sixteen times as many as Michigan, and the cost was 
above $2,000.000, or more than forty times the cost in Michi- 
gan. New York thus has one poor child for every 260 of its 
inhabitants, while Michigan has only one for 1,470 of its 
inhabitants. In Massachusetts, where a system much like 
that uf Michigan prevails, there is one poor child to a 
thousand inhabitants, while in California, where the New 
York sectarian system prevails, there is cne for every 250. 
The moral is obvious. 





A RICH man who recently died in New Jersey, tried to 
make his will on his death-bed. A lawyer was sent for, 
and to him the would be testator indicated how he wanted 
to have his will drawn. The lawyer at once engaged in 
the task of putting the will in due legal form; and when 
this task was completed the will was brought into the sick 
man’s room for execution. He, however, was in articulo 
mortis at the time and too far gone, either intelligently to 
listen to the reading of the will, or to sign his name there- 
to. This case, like many others of a similar character, 
emphasizes the lesson that men who have property to dis- 
pose of by will should not wait until their last sickness for 
doing the work, but should, when in health and strength, 
and when they have full time for mature and careful 
thought, attend to this important business. They will not 
die a moment sooner because they have made their wills; 
and, by taking this course, they will make it sure that they 
will not die without leaving a will behind them to deter- 
mine how their estate shall be disposed of. Any man may 
die at any moment, without any warning of the coming 
event; and a will made beforehand always provides for 
this possibility. Indeed all men, alike for time and eter- 
nity, should conduct the affairs of this life with a distinct 
sense of its uncertainty, and their own ignorance as to 
when or how life will end. 





WE understand that the bronze statute of the Hon. J. 
S. T. Stranahan, cf Brooklyn, which has been prepared in 
honor ot the man who has been styled “the First Citizen of 
Brooklyn,’ is about to be placed pear the main entrance 
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of Prospect Park in that city. The place is eminently a 
fitting one for the locality of this memorial, since Prospect 
Park is the creation of Mr. Stranahan’s foresight, enter- 
prise, and long continued personal effort. He pursued this 
work without compensation, and ata great sacrifice of 
time and labor, for some twenty years. He met opposition 
from various sources, and yet conquered it all, and retired 
from the labor only when the work was completed. Such 
a memorial will remind future generations of the name of 
the man who honored Brooklyn, while living, and by the 
construction of this Park thus contributed to their com- 
fort long after he had left the world. One who does for a 
city what Mr. Stranahan has done for Brooklyn, deserves 
to be remembered and honored. 


SENATOR SAXTON has introduced a joint resolution into 
the Senate of this State, proposing to amend Section 10 of 
Article III of the Constitution of the State by inserting 
therein the following words: 

“But the Legislature may provide by law for judicial pro- 

ceedings in the courts of the State to determine questions re- 
lating to contested seats in either House, and that judgment in 
such a proceeding shall be conclusive as to the election and 
qualifications of the person in whose favor it is rendered.” 
The plain object of this provision is to enable the Legisla- 
ture of this State, in the exercise of its discretion, to hand 
this question of contested seats in either House over to 
courts of justice, with full power granted to them by law 
to try and determine all the issues of fact and law involved 
in such cases, and to render an authoritative and final 
judgment in respect to thesame. It requires a change of 
the Constitution to gain this result, and we have no doubt 
of the practical wisdom of such achange. The questions 
to be determined are essentially judicial, and would be 
much more likely to be determined correctly than they are 
under the present system. All such questions in respect 
to the right to a seat in the British House of Commons are 
now settled by a judicial tribunal, and the practice has 
been found satisfactory in England. The same would be 
true in this country under proper regulations of law. The 
principle is just as good in application to both Huuses of 
Congress as it is to State legislatures. Senator Saxton 
proposes a usetul reform. 


....A telegraphic dispatch says that Archbishop Ken- 
rick, of St. Louis, has issued instructions to the pastors 
of his diocese allowing the use of meat during Lent by dis- 
pensation on Sundays, Mondays, Tuesdays and Tbursdays, 
and also onall Saturdays but two, and that this is the 
broadest dispensation ever granted in the diocese and 
* practically abolishes the Lenten fast.’’ This is hardly 
true. Similar regulations have been made in other dio- 
ceses, For example we have before us the regulations for 
the diocese of Covington, from which we quote two para- 
graphs: 

“VII. The use of flesh meat is allowed at every meal on Sun- 
day, and once a day on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, excepting Ember Saturday and Holy Saturday. On these 


two days, and on every Wednesday and Friday of Lent, meat is 
not allowed ” 


“VIII. The following are exempt from the obligation of the 
Lenten fast: Young persons under twenty-one years of age; the 
sick; pregnant and nursing women; old women above sixty 
years of age, and all who are engaged in hard labor.” 

Lent really does not amount to much as a fast, aud it 
ought not to. 


....A case interesting to writers for the journals was de- 
cided in this city last week. A man left a manuscript with 
The World for consideration. The editor received it per- 
sonally from the writer and put it carefully away in a com- 
partment of his desk. He promised to have it considered, 
and to let the writer know the result of the examination. 
In the confusion of moving the article was lost. The plain- 
tiff sued the editor for thirty dollars, the value he put upon 
the manuscript. The defense admitted the statements, 
but denied any specific promise to return the manuscript. 
The court decided that the plaintiff had no case. THE IN- 
DEPENDENT does not promise to return any manuscripts. 
It is our desire and plan to return those declined if stamps 
are iaclosed, but we put ourselves under no obligation. 
We receive a hundred unsolicited manuscripts that we 
cannot print for one that we can print; and contributors 


shoald for their own protection keep a copy of what they 
send us. 


...+Plainfield, N. J.,a city of about 12,000 population, 
had a year without any licensed saloons, which resulted in 
the reformation of many drinking men. One mission alone 
gathered in more than a hundred cf them, and they were 
regarded as safe, until the saloons were allowed to re-open. 
Now nine-tenths of them, it is said, have succumbed to 
temptation, and gone back to their drinking habits. The 
privileges of the saloons are being enlarged and new ones 
are to be licensed. The policy of the City Council seems to 
be to serve the Saloon at the expense of all other interests. 
While it proposes to extend the time of closing the saloons 
from eleven o’clock till twelve at night, it is at the same 
time planning to restrict the privileges of hackmen and 
increase their license fee. Plainfield is an eminently 
Christian city, and has the power to prevent it, and yet it 
allows the Saloon to dominate. The respon sibility lies with 
Christian men. 


....We have a hundred times had occasion to show that 
iu the North as well a3 in the South the Negro finds it difti- 
cult to get equal justice. Hereis a case now in Brooklyn. 
The Civil Service Commission has furnished the name of a 
Negro amoog the list of eligibles for policemen, and it 
seems likely to be decided that he cannot be appointed be- 
eause it would “ create insubordination among the mem- 
bers of the force,’’ which is the same as saying that 
there is so much prejudice against eolor in the City of 
Brooklyn that a Negro cannot be appointed. Some years 
ago a commissioner of police in Brooklyn refused to 
appoint a colored man because ‘it would not be for the 
hest interest of the force to do so,” another way of say- 





ing that the prejudice against color forbids justice. It is 
a burning shame to usin the North, and is only another 


proof how the conscience of the people here needs to be edu- 
cated. 


..--Miss Kate Drexel, or Sister Catherine, made her final 
vows and took the black veil of the order of the Blessed 
Sacrament last week in Pittsburgh. This is a new order 
of which she will be the head, and which will be devoted 
to work among the Indians and Negroes, and which it is 
supposed will have the advantage of her millions of money. 
Indeed, the vigorous Catholic mission work among the 
Indians has been carried on almost wholly by her munifi- 
cence, as the collections from the churches for this purpose 
have been very small. The spectacle of a woman of her 
position and wealth giving not only her money but her 
life to the work of elevating the poorest among our people, 
is one to stir the*’admiration of those of us who believe that 


in order to do this work it is not necessary to take vows of 
celibacy. 


.... The work on the World’s Fair grounds at Jackson 
Park, Chicago, has begun, we see, with—a riot. Well, there 
has been a riot—or something worse—among the Fair offi- 
cials, city officials and national officials, for more than a 
year past. When it will end nobody knows. It is true the 
aforesaid officials have never yet be2n accused of throwing 
stones or bricks at each other, or at the citizens, or at the 
“union men,” or at the poor Italians; but they have man- 
aged to block the wheels of the Fair, to discourage the 
people at home and abroad, and to make a mussand a fuss 
generally. What’s the matter with Chicago? She’s all 
—wrong. That’s what’s the matter. 


.... We are sorry to see Congressman Grosvenor support: 
ing the attacks of Mr. Cannon and other Republicans on 
the Civil Service system. It is a poor business for Repu- 
licans to be in, and the method of attack is of the meanest 
sort. Mr. Canvon’s amendment simply proposed to reduce 
the appropriation for the Commission to so small a figure 
that it would be unable to carry out tae provisions of the 
Act; but better counsels prevailed, and the amendment 
was so amended as to appropriate $53,700, really more than 
was asked for. Theé Civil Service system has now estab- 
lished itself, and wo b2 to the party that undertakes to 
cripple or destroy it. 


....Pcesident Harrison’s letter to the Cambridge €ivil 
Service Reform Association states what we believe to be 
fully true, that there has been no deterioration in the In- 
dian service, and that it is now in better condition than 
ever before. This seems to us beyond all question. But, 
as the President says, this is no reason why the Civil Ser- 
vice rules should not be applied to the Indian service. We 
are glad to see that the President assures the Association 
that he is considering the matter of including Indian 
Agency clerks and employés in the classified service, and 
we trust this will be done. 


....The country has never had a wiser philanthropist 
than Peter Cooper, the one hundredth anniversary of 
whose birth was celebrated by the Cooper Union Alumni 
last week. While he lived the students all reverenced and 
loved him, and his work goes on nobly since his death. It 
is a remarkable fact that not one of the Cooper family ex 
cept Peter Cooper himself, and none of the trustees of the 
Cooper Union, have died since it was established,and all the 
trustees were present, except one, whois only ninety-three 
years old, and who happened for a wonder to be ill. 


.. The friends of copyright are disappointed but not yet 
quite discouraged. First the lithographers’ amendment to 
the bill which has passed the House was adopted by the 
Senate in committee, and then Senator Sherman’s amend- 
ment was similarly adopted, admitting foreign editions of 
foreign books copyrighted in the United States. But on 
Saturday the bill thus amended was reported to the Senate 
and the amendments rejected, and there is a chance that if 
a vote can be reached, the bill may be passed by the Senate 
and become a law. A great wrong would thus be corrected. 


....Goversor Hill is such a political demagog that there 
is little sympathy felt for him when he is publicaly casti- 
gated. Secretary Noble gave him the severest punishment 
he ever received, in connection with Hill’s impertinent let- 
ter concerning the Census of this city. And now comes 
Henry Watterson with an exceeding bitter dose of humili- 
ation forthe Albany Presidential aspirant. He advises him, 
in effect, to take bis little handcar off the Presidential track 
or he will be run over. Doubtless the advice will be taken. 


..«.President Eliot’s hearty commendation of the radical 
plans for the new Chicago University give great pleasure 
to the friends of the institution and its elected President, 
Dr. Harper. He commended the scheme as one which in 
the older universities it might be difficult to introduce and 
develop, but as feasible and desirable in anewone. He 
felt confident that it ‘‘will make the University of Chicago 


a great institution of learning, perhaps the greatest in the 
West.” 


....lt is to be hoped that the bill pending in Congress for 
the relief of the Supreme Court of the United States will 
in some form get through both Houses before the session 
finally closes. It is a most importaat bill, and legislation 
on the subject ought not to be postponed. We know that 
the time is short for action, yet time enough ought to be 
found to pass this bill in the proper form. 


..-. The Assembly’s committee appointed to investigate 
the Federal census in this city is the sheeres® kind of non- 
sense. The Assembly has no power over the subject, and 
really nothing to do with it; and withal there is no proof 
of any serious inaccuracy in the Federal census, and cer- 
tainly none of any fraud in taking the census. The As- 
sembly had better mind its own business. 


----The retirement of Senator Ingalls from the Senate 
after the 4th of next March makes it necessary for the Sen- 
ate to chooses new president pro tempore. The names of 





Senators Aldrich and Frye have been mentioned, and either 
would honor the position. Senators Sherman and Edmunds 
have both acted in this capacity; but it is understood that 
neither will accept the position. 


--»»-The Farmers’ Alliance is ‘at present the factor in 
politics that disturbs and perplexes the brains of the poli- 
ticians. What it will amount to is the question that no 
one can now determine. The probability, however, is that 
in the end it will amount to just nothing at all. Neither 
of the great parties can adopt its distinctive principles 
without committing suicide. 


..-. The Alliance farmers in Kansas propose legislative 
measures in respect to their creditors that smack very 
stropgly of repudiation. It would be well for them to re- 
member that such measures would effectually destroy 
their own credit, and that lenders would hereafter shun 
them as they would a pack of horse thieves, Honesty, in 
the long run, always pays best. 


....Gen, Wager Swayne, who aecompanied General 
Sherman in his Atlanta campaign, and loved him very 
dearly, says that kindliness was one of the most prominent 
features of.the General’s personal character. He related 
to the writer many incidents in iliustration of this; and 
yet the General was quite grimin appearance, and could 
be very peremptory in manner. 


..--Dr. Susan Dimock was in the habit of saying, in ber 
lectures to her pupils: ‘‘I/ I were obliged in my practice to 
do without sympathy or medicine, I should prefer to do 
without medicine.’’ There is immense restorative power 
in tender sympathy; and those who practice medicine, as 
well as those who nurse the sick, need to understand this 
important fact. 


... Just now, in the turmoil of the Irish faction fight, 
it is pleasant to see that English Liberals hold their own. 
The voteat Northampton for the succession to Charles 
Bradlaugh resulted in a vote of 5,736 for the Glanstonian 
candidate and 3,723 for the Conservative, a handsome gain 
over Bradlaugh’s majority. But the Irish split is beyond 
healing. 


.... Messrs. Dillon and O’ Brien, having during their pleas- 
ure escaped from the British authorities, have at last vol- 
uptarily surrendered themselves to undergo a silly and 
unjust imprisonment for six months. The sensible thing 
for the Government to do is promptly to remit the penalty, 
and give them their liberty. 


....The greatest distinction of Senator Voorhees, the 
Democratic Senator from Indiana, is his skill in conduct- 
ing the defense in murder trials, and saving men from the 
gallows who ought to be banged. His flaming and pas- 
sionate rhetoric bas proved to be a great power with juries. 


...-Ex-Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin’s visit to this 
city last week was a very interesting social event. He was 
guest of the Lincoln Club on the occasion of its celebration 
of Abraham Lincoln’s birthday. He would have it made 
a pational holiday. 


.... What will the Democratic Party do with ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s last letter on the silver question ? That 
is the question. Gentlemen, don’t all speak at once, since 
you might thereby endanger the harmony of the party. 


..--lllustrious Grant, superb Hancock, brilliant Sheri- 
dan, magnificent Sherman are all gone. Death has carried 
off nearly all the great heroes of the War, which occurred 
only a quarter of a century ago. 


...-President Harrison’s address to the Indian chiefs last 
Thursday was an admirable one, and we believe that it will 
make an impression. 








EVERY one who lives in this world is more or less a 
tax upon the industry of others; and hence every one 
should, at the very least, seek to contribute to the world 
as much as it takes to get him throughit. If he does less 
thanthis, he dies at last in debt to mankind. 


...There are a great many rules in respect to the 
preachieg of the Word of God; but the one most compre- 
hensive and most important is this: “If any man speak, 
let him speak as the oracles of God.”’ The Bible itself Jays 
down this rule, and every preacher of the Gospel should 
carefully observe it. 


....The Bible directs us to ‘‘ commit the keeping of’’ our 
souls to God *‘in well doing, as unto a faithful Creator.” 
It is only by *‘ well doing’’ that we can please God; and 
when we seek to do this with all the heart, we can * com- 
mit’’ our souls to him with perfect assurance that he will 
care for us, and by his power keep us “ through faith unto 
salvation ready to be revealed in the last time.’’ Faith in 
God and the heart of obedience to his laws are naturally 
allied. ; 


....We are advised in the Bible not to look upon the 
trials and afflictions of life, however severe, as if “some 
strange thing had happened” tous. They are the common 
lot of the race; and it wi!l be our own fault if they do not 
bring blessings, as well as sufferings, with them. God 
often afflicts his spiritual clgildren for their good, because 
they need it, and because this is morally the best thing to 
be done iu the circumstances. He always knows what is 
best, and never fails to do it. 


....One of the Christian Fathers says of Jesus: 


“Christ hungered asa man,and fed the hungry-as God. He 
was bungry as a man, and yet he is the bread of life. Hewas 
athbirst asa man, and yet he says, ‘ Let bim that is athirst come 
to me and drink.’ He was weary, and isour rest. He pays trib- 
ute, and isa king; he is called a devil, and casts out devils, 
prays, and hears prayer: weeps, and dries our tears; is sold for 
thirty pieces of silver, and redeems the world; is led as a sheep 
to the slaughter, and is the Good Shepherd."’ 


What a wonderful combingtion we have in the fjod-Man, 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 
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FRENCH PROTESTANTISM AND SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS. 


BY RAOUL ALLIER, 


PROFESSOR IN THE THEOLOGICAL FACULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PARIS. 





THE Protestant Association for the Practical Study of 
Social Questions published, a few days ago, the detailed 
report of the Congress which was held at Montbéliard iu 
July, 1890. This volume is not only interesting for the 
work which it contains, but still more so for the light 
which it throws upon the moral condition of French Prot- 
estantism. The product and indication of an important 
movement, its first effect will be to give activity to this 
movement itself. Its object isto prepare the way for the 
new Congress, which will be held at Marseilles next au- 
tumn. Its effect will surely be to draw much sympathy to 
a work still young but already flourishing. Only those 
who have taken part in the debates of this movement can 
tell how it began and give to each his due. 

I. Ten years ago it was the fashion, among a large por- 
tion of the Protestant public, to shake the head atthe mere 
name of a pastor of the Free Church of Paris called M. 
Fallot. He was, in the opinion of many wise ones, an idle 
fellow who was dissatisfied with everything, a busybody 
who wished to overthrow everything ; to others he was a 
very poor pastor who understood nothing of the ministry. 
A bold preacher, he did not like to confine himself to the 
old formulas of the religion of to day; this was enough to 
trouble the good souls. But his sermons were still more 
novel in substance than in form. Did be not declare, with 
impassioned oratory, that the Christian churches were 
unfaithful to their mission? Did he not accuse them of 
frequently bargaining with wrong, and of neglecting sys- 
tematically those aspirations toward social justice which 
are exciting the masses? He loved, above all things, to 
comment upon the prayer of Christ, and to show all the 
divine revelations which it contains. 

The dominant thought of this prayer, said be, is this: 
Thy will be done on earth as itisin Heaven. The three 
petitions which follow explain what is meant by obedience 
to the will of God on the earth: Give us this day our daily 
bread, That is to say, the Heavenly Father wishes.the 
gradual abolishment of misery. In proportion as hisspirit 
penetrates and inspires human society, it will so arrange 
itself as to assure to each man security and dignity of ex- 
istence. But the destruction of misery implies the destruc- 
tion of the deeds of hatred, and it is in the joy of the pardon 
wrought upon Golgotha tbat man will fiod strength to 
make an end of hate itself. Hence this cry, Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us 
The abolition of hatred implies ultimately the destruction 
of sin: Deliver us from evil. In fact, when one has learned 
this, it is impossible not to busy himself with social ques- 
tions. The Christian churches which blame these studies 
ought to suppress the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer. 

But Pastor Fallot did pot rest contented with good 
words. He tried, in spite of many difficulties, to conform 
his conduct to his principles. He established in the fau 
bourgs of Paris associations of young men which still ex- 
ist and which are called upon for service. These societies 
for Brotherly Aid and Social Study—such is their name— 
have for their aim the assurance of the benefits of associa- 
tion to their members, the intercourse of workingmen and 
students, and theinstigation of a free discussion of social 
questions. Moreover, M. Fallot has established the 
French League for the Elevation of Pubtic Morals, whose 
name explains itself. 

At this time, not very distant, M. Fallot was very much 
isolated. He had about him several young men who ad- 
mired him greatly, and who proposed some day to strive 
with him for the advancement of righteousuess. But this 
phalanx of friends and disciples was small, and did not 
seem to make any recruits. Tne triumph of God's servants 
is often prepared without their knowledge. ‘The pastor of 
the Chapelle du Nord had no hope of seeing the immediate 
success of bis ideas when, all at once, he heard astonishing 
news. Inthe South some young men had heard an echo of 
his sermons, and asked themselves how they could move 
the masses. They were obliged to recognize the insuffi- 
cicncy of mere talking, and they ended by perceiving that 
good deeds are more eloquent than words. But, as one of 
them has written, good will isnot enough. Zeal without 
knowledge is always dangerous, and above all in. social 
questions. The wish to do something new, the fear of do- 
ing wrong, admiration for the apostle of social Christian- 
ity, all urged them to confide their plans to M. Fallot. 
This was a decisive date in the history of French Protest- 
antism. 

II. These young men found very little enthusiasm in the 
pastor of Paris. He had grown used to the idea of living 
and dyivg before Protestantism entered new paths. He 
had so little hope that he did his best to restrain their ardor 
and reduce the risks of the enterprise. He thought it best 
to confine himself to the foundation of a circulating li- 
brary which would put the best works of social economy 
into the hands of pastors desirous of information. 

But the faith of these young men was venturesome. 
Under the inspiration of one of them, M. Gouth, pastor of 
Aubenas, the growing association held a General Assem- 
bly at Nimes, in October, 1888. With happy surprise they 
saw themselves face to face with a great movement, which 
opened of itself. Intelligent laymen came to enroll them- 
selves, among whom may be mentioned M. Ch. Gide, Pro- 
fessor of Political Econumy at Montpellier, and M. de 
Boyve, the most active promoter of co-operation in France. 
Clergymen, especially, came in great numbers. The suc- 
cess of the meetings was such that it was ¢cecided to meet 
»gain the following year. Since theo the Association for 
the Practica) Study of Social Questions has held two other 
povgresses, ope at J,yous, in November, 1999, the pther at 
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The Protestant Association is controlled by a committee, 
a third of whom are changed at each annual meeting, or 
congress; its object is to hear reports of work, which are 
then discussed. The especial task of this committee is, 
first, to create and maintain a circulating library, com- 
posed of works upon Political Economy and Social Science; 
second, to stimulate social study, chiefly by meetings; 
third, to undertake and encourage the publication of these 
studies in pamphlets or reviews; fourth, to establish 
among Protestants associations for study and social activ- 
ity. 

We should notice the word study, which occurs inces- 
santly in the program. The Protestant Association is, in 
fact, essentially a society for study. It has, and can have, 
no economic creed. It calls upon all Protestants who 
recognize the importance of social questions, whatever be 
the particular solution to which they incline; it also gathers 
together very heterogeneous elements. It has aright, a 
center, and a left. The right is composed of men engaged 
in industrial pursuits who do not allow any interference of 
the State in the organization of labor, and who expect 
from the side of the employers any amelioration of the lot 
of workingmen, so do uot think it worth while to change 
the present economic system. The center is composed of 
men who believe some modification necessary in the 
relations of capital and Jabor, but who have confidence 
only in co-operative societie:. The left is more radical; it 
asserts that in the struggle for existence the State has a 
right to interfere for tne benefit ot the weak. The men of 
this wing do not hesitate to demand State control, and 
limitation of the hours of labor. 

Divided upon economic questions, the Protestant Associ- 
ation is still more so upon moral questions. Some consider 
that society is not responsible for human vices; they con- 
cern themselves only with individual errors and faults, 
and expect nothing from the remodeling of the la vs, 
Others without falling into socialistic extravagances assert 
that society can be ameliorated only through individuals 
and expect institutions to be improved with those who 
suffer from them, But notwithstanding all this diversity 
of opinion, one common conviction animates all the mem- 
bers of the Assvuciation tbat from Jesus Christ come the 
highest aspirations of the preseut day, and it is only under 
the influences of his Spirit and his word that they cau be 
realized. 

I!I’ One question is upon the lips of all: What is there 
serious and lasting in allthis? At first skeptics smiled at 
this movement and predicted that it would not outlive its 
first enthusiasm. In their view, it would only result in the 
formation of an association of pastors, that is to say, anew 
society of fine talkers. They were shown to be in error 
when the laity in great numbers brought to the growing 
association crowds of men engaged in industrial pursuits, 
learned professors and distinguished economists. 

Tney bave ceased to sneer, now that the continual prog- 
ress of the work is assured. In the mouth of October, 
1888, the Association numbered scarcely 180 members. Last 
July, there were 395, among whom were 244 pastors, 129 
Jaymen and 22 ladies. Since that time the figures have 
grown still more. These numbers are very sigtificant if 
we consider that it is only from the élite of French Protest- 
antism that the lists of the Association are filled. Be- 
sides, how can we fail to attribute great importance to a 
movement which has produced so many important publi- 
cations ? They are sigued by M. Ch. Gide, M. de Boyve, M. 
Francis de Pressensé, M. Griisner, M. Charles Robert, etc. 
Such names speak louder than any words of praise. 

Another interesting sign of the state of feeling is the 
succe-s of acall made by the Protestant Association for 
essays on the industrial question. Taree papers were re- 
ceived; the number is small in itself but considerable if 
we remember that only afew years ago the clergy con- 
cerned themselves very little with social questions. How 
could they treat these questions if they bad never heard 
the subject discussed in the theological seminaries? This 
same neglect still exists in the education of those who will 
one day have charge of the churches. Bat the Association 
is planning to establish in the theological seminaries of 
Paris and Montauban courses upon political economy and 
social science. 

It is enough to throw a passing glance over our religious 
press to pnderstanod what new aspirations are waking up 
among us. One review has been started especially for the 
study of social questions, whose title is Practical Christi- 
anity. Allour other periodicals, wkether they be Lutheran, 
Reformed, Methodist, Orthodox or Liberal, National or 
Dissenting, open their columns freely to sociological arti- 
cles. This new faith while working itself out does not 
produce, as has been predicted, a revel of fine words alone: 
it creates a real fermentation of ideas, and it is not rash to 
say that it will contribute to rejuvenate our theology. 

Fivally this faith, like all sincere faith,is shown by its 
works. Free employment offices, houses of work, societies 
of mutual help, and protection societies, are established 
here and there. Surely there is a new spirit animating 
French Protestantism which fills the heart of men witb 
this zeal, and prepares crowds of balievers to accept this 
idea of Christian love. Truly it is the working of the 
Spirit, which bloweth where it listeth. We know. its pres- 
ence by the fruits which it bears—fruits of righteousness 
and peace. 

Tre Congress of the Protestant Association has united 
and reconciled brotners who have not met for sixteen 
years. Infact, we know that in consequence of the Gen- 
eral Synod of 1872, the Orthodox and the Liberals of the 
Reformed Church separated. Since that time each of the 
two parties has had a distinct organization, has busied it- 
self with its own affairs, and pretended to be ignorant of 
the other’s existence. Theological views have, however, 
become modified little by little in the twocamps. The old 
dogmatism of the last generation has now but few repre- 
sentatives, and the rationglism of the old Liberals is in like 
manner disgppearing. At present the two parties are dijs- 
tinguished pore hy their ecclesiagtioal thearies than by 
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tinued until 1888 to live apart, without any relations with 
each other. The polemics of the fathers had digged a ditch 
between the children, over which no one thought of 
throwing a bridge; therefore, the feeling was strong when 
the Protestant Association made its call to all Christians 
of all denominations. The Congress was to be held at 
Nimes October 18th, 1888. A few days before, the Liberals 
had held their conference in this same city, and the Ortho- 
dox their re-union at Saint Jean du Gard. On the ap- 
pointed day both were present at Nimes. At first the em- 
batrassment was great; there were some men there who 
had not spoken a cordial word or shaken hands for years. 
Still further, some of these men had been at war with each 
other in the same village, and now they were asked to for- 
get past quarrels and meet upon common grounds. To 
human sight this was chimerical; yet for all that they have 
succeede1, and will succeed still more. 

Is it not a tangible proof that the Spirit of God has di- 
rected all? 

A decisive hour has struck. French Protestantism bas 
discovered a ground upon which all her children can frat- 
ernize. [t begins to lower if not to destroy the barriers, 
often factitious, which separate our ecclesiastical parties. 
It has regained the consciousness ofits unity. Wonderful 
to relate, it owes its progress to a charitable impulse. 
Feuds are sunk in acommon pity for the miseries which 
surround us. The Huguenot family has all at once taken 
to heart the compassions of Christ for suffering humanity; 
in wishing to do good to others it has benefited itself. 
And now how can we forget the man who bas been the 
forerunner and initiator of this movement. M. Fallot pre- 
sided over the first congress of the Association; he has 
published one after another the manifest truths of social 
Christianity; he gave the impulse tothe work. Suddenly 
a mysterious illness prostrated him. Worn out by care, 
by work, by devotion, he has been obliged to renounce his 
active ministry’ In the quiet of a provincial town he fol- 
lows from afar the progress of the Protestant Association, 
a:d prays for those who are on the field of battle. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 
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DR. PENTECOST’S MEETING WITH A BISHOP 
IN CALCUTTA. 
(To anintimate friend in this city Dr. Pentecost has written 


the following concerning his meeting with an Episcopal bishop 
in Calcutta, which we are permitted to print.] 





Oa the Wednesday after our arrival we were tendered a 
reception by all the missiouaries in Calcutta except those 
ofthe S. P.G, i.e., the High Church Episcopalians. There 
were about two hundred present, including many of the 
voluntary lay workers and residents, mostly Eurasians, 
who are descendants of European fathers and native 
mothers, the legacy le't by the early East India Company. 
After this the immediate question arose as to how and 
were to begin our work. Someof the missionaries were 
anxious for us to begin at once on their fields, especially 
among the Kurasiaa class, which is the most numerous in 
Calcutta, [ mean the most numerous in the constituency 
ot the missionary churches. Several difficulties arose here. 
First, the inevitable sectarian jealousies which had to be 
carefully avuided; and second, it was very evident ‘hat if 
we begaa work here we must give up all hope of securing a 
hearing from the “‘ high caste ’’ Europeans. 

I determined at once that [ would not begin work at all 
until I nad had time to look over the field and gain per- 
sonal knowledge of the situation for myself. I so an- 
nouuced. The announcement was, by the oliest and best 
missionaries, declared to be wise, tho some of the others 
strongly advised that the European residents be given the 
yo-by altogether, alleging that tney were both a “ godless 
aud hopeless lot’ aud not worth spending time upon them. 
Bat a3 my plan was to try and interest them, both for their 
owa soul’s sake and for the cause of God, I refu.ed to take 
this view of the matter. 

However, how to get at this society class (by which is 
meant only the Europeans) was a matter of no little diffi- 
culty. In the first place, these people, almost without ex- 
ception, are attached to the High Church order and have 
been systematically taught that any religious service con- 
ducted by non-Episcopal ministers is invalid if } ot abso- 
lutely perilous to the soul. 

After a day or two of thought and prayer I determined 
to call upon, the Bishop and his chaplains and tell them 
frankly what my plans were and ask their co operation, 
assuring them that my mission was not denominational, 
or in anywise sectarian, and so ought to commend itself 
to them on purely Christian grounds. The cbhaplaivs of 
the Cathedral received me with courtesy, but at once said 
that it was impossible to co-operate with me, as it would 
be recogaizing the validity of my right to preach the 
Gospel and teach the way of life, which was the very thing 
they were set to controvert. 

The Bishop was out of town, but I waited till he returned 
and then went tocallon him He received me very coolly, 
and told me exactly what the chaplains had told me. I 
did not remonstrate, but told him I was aware of the posi- 
tion of the Eaglish Church in respect to ministers of other 
Caurches; but mildly intimated to him that, as seven 
tenths of the work of preaching the Gospel, especially as 
held and taught by Protestants, was being done by Dis- 
senting ministers and laymeao; and that, as God seemed 
not to withhold the Holy Spirit from us because we had 
not been Episcopally ordained, I thought it a straage 
thing that be and his clergy would not give fellowship 
where the Holy Spirit did. To this he replied that it was 
the most difficult thing to make a Dissenter understand 
this matter. To which I replied that I certainly thought 
it was. e 

Oar interview was entirely courteous on both sides and 
lasted an hour, with the result that the Bishop finally 
condescended to say that he wished God speed to every 
effort made by any Christian for the salyation of men; but 
that he really could not give guy peysoual fellowship to 
WOrk that Wad not dang Hader Majacopal authority batey 
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in the day I mentioned to one of the chaplains of the Cathe- 
dral that we were all thinking of coming to the early 
morning Communion; to which he hemmed and hawed a 
little, and said that he was sorry that I had intimated my 
intention; for, reluctant as he was to take such a position, 
he was afraid that he would have to refuse Communion to, 
me. When I asked him on what ground he replied, simply 
and solely on the ground that I had not been confirmed in 
the Episcopal Church. He admitted that many persons in 
Calcutta did come who were not confirmed, and many who, 
being confirmed, were not spiritually qualified; yet in the 
one case they were not supposed to know it, and in the 
other case the fact of confirmation was presumptive evi- 
dence that they were true children of God. At any rate, 
he told me not to offer myself at the Communion-rail until 
he had consulted the Bishop. That evening I received the 
following note from the senior chaplain: ° 
* CALCUTTA, Saturday night, Nov. 22d. 

* DEAR Dr. PENTECOST: —The Bishop thinks that, being avow- 
edly not a member ot the Church of England, it would be well 
that you should not come to communion to-morrow. But [ 
hope you will not infer from this that he feels anything like 
antagonism to you or your work. Believe me yours sincerely, 

** WELBORE MACCARTAY.” 

I ought to say that the Bishop told me that tho, strictly 
speaking, it was not lawful for him to do so, yet if I would 
promise not to participate in the Lord’s Supper any place 
else (that is, with Dissenters) while I was in India, he 
would allow me to come to Holy Communion at the Cathe- 
dral. This proposition I declined with thanks, teliing him 
that I would be glad to manifest my fellowship with the 
Eoglish Church if they would receive it; but I would not 
accept their fellowship on condition that I non-fellowshiped 
other Christians and non-churched other Christian 
Churches. So closed my interviews with bishops and 
chaplains. I ought to say that the C. M.S. missionaries 
(that is, the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society) 
have given me cordial fellowship, except that they cannot 
open their churches to me, which they regret. I felt that 
I had exhausted the courtesies in the case, and now began 


to make my arrangements without reference to the Estab- 
lishment. 


a. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





THE vote of the Methodist Conferences on the woman 
question now foots up 291 for to 430 against. This repre- 


sents the vote of fifteen conferences, most of which are 
colored. . 


.-.-Canon Creighton, professor of ecclesiastical history 
at Cambridge University, has been appointed Bishop of 
Peterborough in succession to Bishop Magee, who has bern 
made Archbishop of York. 


....The announcement was made February 15th that 
Morris K. Jesup, of New York, had given $51,000 in Gov- 
ernment bonds to the Yale Divinity School in memory of 
his father, who graduated from the college in 1814. 


.... The promoters of the suit against the Bishop of Lin- 
coln, have appealed from the decision of the Archbishop’s 
court to the Privy Council; but the Bishop of Lincoln is 
satisfied with the judgment and has resolved not to appear 
any further in the case. 


....St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, on Fourth 
Avenue and Thirteenth Street, this city, is to join the 
march of congregations up town. The present property is 
offered for sale at $325,000, and it is expected that a new 
edifice will be built pear Fifty-ninth Street, between Fifth 
aod Kighth Avenues. 


....General Booth has secured $322,810 in cash and $189,- 
980 in promises for his scheme of social regeneration. He 
asked for $500;000 to start the scheme and $150,000 a year to 
carry iton. The Deed of Trust makes General Booth a 
genuine legal trustee; vests all properties in him as trustee; 
directs that the moneys and property should be kept quite 
distinct from those of the Salvation Army; and provides 
that as trustee in theevent of any breach of the trust he 
shall be amenable to be proceeded against by the Attorney- 
General. 


....The General Book Committee of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church held its annual meeting in Covingten, Ky., 
last week. The vacancy caused by the death of General 
Fisk was filled by the election of Judge Enoch B. Fancher, 
of New York. According to reports suumitted, the Meth- 
odist Book Concern in New York has assets of $2,356,224, 
and liabilities of $2,057,122, showing a gain in assets of. 
$58,341 during the year. The dividend to the annual con- 
ferences for the support of worn-out preachers was $60,000. 
The Book Concern in Cincinnati reported assets of $1,181,- 
165. The Western agents were authorized to expend 
$100,000 in extending their buildings. 


...-The well-known ex-Court preacher Sticker, of Ber- 
lin, is now giving all his time and attention to the work of 
the Berlin City Mission Society, of wbich association he is 
the founder, and of which he has been the leader from the 
beginning. Funds are being collected for a hall in which 
Stécker is to preach, he having refused to agree to the 
erection of an independent church. The sum of 300,000 
is needed, and a good beginning has been made. At 
present the Mission Society, which is supported entirely 
by the friends of the work and receives no subsidies from 
the Government, engages four regular pastors, thirty-four 
city missignaries, and four mission sisters. Work of this 
sort is sadly needed in Berlin, as there are several congre- 
gations, each of more than a hundred thousand souls, but 
having only three or four ministers. The largest parish, 
Zion’s, embraces 140,000 souls. The German capital has 
now a population of more than one and a half million; but 
the number of Protestant churches and chapels is only 
forty-eight, to which six new ones will soon be added. 
There are five Catholic churches and one in process of 
Creptop, ope Greek Gatholio chursh, seven halle jy whieh 





other Christian denominations than the Catholics or the 
adherents of the State Church worship, and nine synagogs. 


.... The Rock, an Evangelical Church paper, is quite rav- 
age in itscriticisms of Mr. Gladstone for moving to repeal 
entirely the Catholic Disability Acts. It says: 

* We need an undivived Lord Chancellor, who, as now. repre- 
sents the spirit and purpose of a Protestant Canstitution.” We 
want one who is, in truth, a * keeper of the Queen’s conscience,’ 
and if the time ever comes when King or Queen has a Protestant 
conscience to change, that of the nation will cease to be repre- 
sented, and there will be a throne to vacate.” 


.... The Revision Committee of the Presbyterian Church 
continued in session all last week in Washington, and 
hoped to conclude their labors on Monday last. This 
would make eleven days of the hardest sort of labor, in 
addition to an almost equal amount of time spent in sub- 
committees. The members all speak very gratefully of 
the harmony and good feeling prevailing, and of the 
great ability shown in many of the debates. The differ- 
ences developed are more personal than partisan. There 
is good hope of a unanimous report. Such a result 
would be most gratifying, aud would have very 
great weight in the General Assembly, and in the 
Church at large. All seem to realize that their func- 
tion is to revise the Confession not to obstruct the 
revision for which the Church has pronounced with im 
mistakable voice. The clerical members of the Commit- 
tee have filled various pulpits with great acceptance, 
speaking to crowded houses, on both Sabbaths. They have 
received many social attentions. Justice Strong invited 
them to a delightful ‘‘tea’’; Dr. Hamlin, pastor of the 
church in which they met, gave them an evening reception 
to meet the Presbyterian pastors of the city, and the offi- 
cers of his own Church, with the wives of all included; 
and the Hon. Gardiner G. Hubbard gave a large general 
reception to gentlemen only, in his well-known elegant 
style of entertaining, where many representative citizens 
gathered. In addition to these, there have been many 
small dinners, including those by the President, the Secre- 
tary of the :Interior,.and the Postmaster-General. The 
fidelity of the Committee to their arduous duties in the 
midst of weariness, and some illness, is most praiseworthy. 
They will leave behind an excellent impression in Wash- 
ington. 

....The Church of Greece has a society for Inner or 
Home Missions, in connection with which an organization 
of a peculiar kind has recently been established, called the 
* Apostle Paul Foundation.”’ Its leading object is to ele- 
vate the spiritual and religious condition of the congrega- 
tions, or rather, as a pre-requ'site to this, to re-organize the 
education and condition of the clergy in such a way that 
its work can become efficient to tbis end. As is well known, 
the Grecian Government does not concern itself at all 
about the support of the clergy, their pay being dependent 
entirely upon the will of the congregation. Accordingly 
the condition of the clergy throughout the land, with the 
exception of the larger cities, is deplorable, and the gifted 
and talented will not enter the ministry. The mental and 
moral condition of the clergy is anything but what it 
ought to be. The ‘** Apostle Paul Foundation ”’ intends to 
remedy this evil, first by securing better remuneration for 
thecountry clergymen, thus making the ministry more at- 
tractive for the better classes; and, secondly, by enabling 
men already in the ministry to take a special course of in- 
struction in Athens, under the direction of a member of 
the “ Anaplasis,” i.e., the Home Mission Society, in order 
to learn how to explain the Gospel in accordance with the 
confessions ot the Church and how to preach it in a manner 
intelligible tothe common people. Strange to say, they 
must also learn practical farming. This is doue because 
among the modern Greeks every trade and profession, ex- 
cept laborers and farmers, are represented. The learned 
professions particularly are morethap overcrowded. The 
object of acquiring this peculiar ** theological”’ discipline 
is toenable tre clergy to help their people in this great 
desideratum of the country. 

.... The evangeiists, Messrs Mills and Greenwood, have 
just closed a ten days’ campaign at Marietta, O., with 
most gratifying results. They came to Marietta because 
it is a college towa, and because it is in the Ohio Valley. 
Having worked for several years further to the North, Mr. 
Mills was desirous of trying a new region; and he has 
every reason now to think that such labors are even more 
effective near Mason’s and Dixon’s Line than they are in 
New England. Marietta has a population of a little over 
8,000. The largest place of public assembly has been inad- 
equate to hold the crowds, and on Sabbath evenings a 
neighboring church has been filled by those who could not 
fi.d even standing room in the City Hall. Excursions 
have come in from neighboring towns by s eamboat 
and railroad. During the week the business of the city 
was suspended after 6;30 P. M., most of the stores and shops 
closing at that time, ‘Tuesday and Friday were set apart 
as special days of service. Many of the stores were closed, 
and the schools suspended during the honrs of service. 
The last Suaday, February 15th, was the great day of 
all, closing with a farewell meeting at nine P. M 
About 1,000 cards have been signed by persons desiring to 
commence a Ciaristian life. The meetings from the first 
were conducted quietly, ani without excitement. On the 
first Sabbath (February 8th) 300 cards were signed, very 
largely as a result of special work done in the Sunday- 
schools in the morning by the teachers. By Tuesday eve 
the number had gone up to 500, and the additional names 
have averaged since 100a day, ‘The Sabbath-schools were 
the first to receive the impetus, the college boys next, and 


the business men last of all. Marietta College has ninety 
collegiate and sixty preparatory students. In the coliege 
proper all bat adozen mea have been reached, and even 
these have bee» very thoughtful. A large number of tne 
preparatory students came out for Christ. A number of 
Jeadiog young business men came in fora blessing. The 
feeling of regret at saying good-by to these orechren is 
very profound amoag all classes in the com muuity. fois 
region has neyer witnessed such a display of God’s power 
in bringing men to Carist. Toe churches have been aroused 
from their lethargy, and Christians have consecrated 


themselves for practical personal work in the futnre, 
; i > ij ‘ $% v, + %'4 





Missions. 
NEWS FROM MANY FIELDS. 
LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES. 


CHINA. 
CHINESE CHRISTIANS. 
BY THE REV. ©. R. HAGER. 


Missionory of the American Board. 


It is often stated by the enemies of missionary enter- 
prise that there are no Christians among the Chinese, and 
that the great majority of those becoming Christians in 
America, seek some pecuniary advantage instead of new- 
ness of life in Christ Jesus. That there are some that are 
actuated by other than Christian motives, no one will 
deny, but that the majority of those entering the Church 
are false, we must also deny, having the most positive 
proofs that Christianity as a vital principle exerts the 
same influence upon the heart of a Chinaman as that of an 
American. Itis true that some of the semi-civilized na- 
tions of the world, may not advance to such a high posi- 
tion of social culture and literary refinement as the average 
American or European, Some of the old habits may still 
cling to them after they have accepted the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, but in heart these people are changed; and if we 
are asked what evidence have you that this is so, we need 
only apply the test which Christ himself gave to us, ‘‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” What are the fruits of 
the Christian Chinese, as compared with the fruits of those 
still professing themselves to be the followers of Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism or Tavism? It is easy to say that 
Christianity among the Chinese has not developed the 
highest type of manliness, purity and brotherly love; but 
has the comparison between Christians and non Christians 
ever been made? The critics of Chinese converts have 
usually compared Chinese Christians with the highest 
type of American Christians. The comparison, hc wever, 
should be made with the heathen Chinese and not with 
the best people of the most intelligent and civilized races. 
Let one hundred Christians be taken from any given lo- 
cality, and from the same locality and walks of life one 
hundred heathen, and see which one hundred persons 
make the more law-abiding subjects, the more truthful, 
the more faithful in their work,and the more honest. This 
is the test whose ultimatum cannot be disputed. I know 
the imperfections of Chinese Christians, but I bave found 
them far more honorable, far more truthful, far more 
faithful than the heathen. 

Some eight years ago the Hongkonz Mission was started 
by the American Board. How did this great organization 
for evangelizing the heathen come to accept the Hong- 
kong Mission as its youngest child? Only one answer can 
be given to the question, and that is—on account of the 
earnest plea of the Chinese connected with the Congrega- 
tional churchcs on the Pacific Coast. As soon as a number 
of the American Chinese had received Christ, they thought 
of their relatives and friends in their native land, dying 
without the consolations of the Gospel. It was only nat- 
ural, then, that they should commence to plead for their 
countrymen, bound by the ehains of idolatry and supersti- 
tion. And the result of that pleading was the organization 
of the Hongkong Mission in 1883; and what has been ac- 
complished in the Mission since then may be traced solely 
to the Chinese. The ten schools with fuur hundred chil- 
dren now gathered into the mission schools, the forty per- 
sons 1eceived into the Church by baptism, the four or five 
stations now occupied, are all due to the Chinese Chris- 
tians; for,in the first year of the Mission, the Chinese 
themselves contributed some six hundred dollars toward 
the support of the Mission, and recently a society was or- 
ganized which had for its sole object the dissemination of 
the Gospel among the heathen Chinese. Feeling that 
healing the sick was a help in preaching the Gospel, they 
secured a Chinese medical practitioner to accompany the 
Chinese evangelist in his itinerating tours; so that now 
this medical and evangelistic party is going everywhere to 
distribute medicine and preach the Gospel. And the most 
remarkable thing about this society is that all the money 
usted is contributed by the Chinese. Here, then, we have 
an answer to those who seek to belittle the Chinese Chris- 
tian, and hold them up to the world as worse than before 
they left their own dead, formal Tavism or Buddhism. If 
the Chiaese Christians only care for the sordid gains of the 
foreigner, why should they of their own means help to 
send the Gospel to the benighted of China? 

Follow this party a litcle in their humane work of treat- 
ing the sick, and making tue story of Christ’s life and 
death known to those who are not ouly worsnipers of 
images, but of almost every conceivable object in Nature, 
In one of the district cities of the Canton Province, they 
rent an old shop, which is more like a pig-sty than a public 
hall for;preaching; put the carpenters and painters quickly 
bring about a different state of things, and a large audi- 
ence room is filled with bemehes, and the walls nicely 
whitewashed. Whose work is this? The Chinese, What 
money is employed? That which has come from the 
pockets of the Christian Chinese. The party consists of a 
preacher, a doctor, a dispeaser of medicine, and a cook 
As soon as they rise in the morning, and have performed 
their ablutions, taey sit down to read t-e Word of God, 
alter which one of their number leads in prayer. Aud tiis 
they do tho no foreiga missionary is present. Are those 
Chinese Christians? go and listen to their testimonies, as [ 
have done, and tell me in what they differ from those given 
by the white Caristiaas of America, After breakfast see 
the preacher stepping into the front hall, and preaching 
the Word of God to the waiting multitude who have come 
to be healed of their own maladies or to have their friends 
healed. It is a comely sight, on one side are the women, 
on the other the men, the preacher takes his place behiny 
arcogea palpit, aod peerchad asim dle seca abogt the pry 
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God and the Saviour of the world, while men and women 
listen to his message. Probably some of the women have 
never heird the trath before; they would not be here if 
medicine was not distributed, but they hope to be relieved 
of their sicknesses, and so press into the audience hall, and 
while waiting there listen to the words of life. After the 
sermon follows the examination of patients, and the giving 
of medicine interspersed with religious conversation until 
two or three o’clock, when a little rest is taken before the 
second meal of the day. The rest of the time is usually 
spent in private reading, or talking to strangers a3 
they come into the chapel. The day ends as it was 
commenced, by the reading of God’s Word, .followed by 
prayer. This order of exercises is repeated every day 
except on the Sabbath and on the market days, when 
they only preach, and these services sometimes last for 
three hours. But they do not always remain in one place, 
but journey from, village to village, carrying their 
beddiog, cooking utensils and meticine with them, sleep- 
ing generally inthe Ancestral Halls, from which they also 
distribute medicine and books, and preaching Christ. The 
entire expense of the work is borne by the Chinese, and with 
the money raised they try to relieve suffering on every side, 
and yive to tne people a better religion. By what motive 
are these Chinese actuated? Certainly not by any sinister 
motive; for even with their free distribution of medicine 
they are often reviled and slaudered. Now if missions 
among Chinese have done nothing more than to bring 
about this result of teaching the Chinese to help themselves 
it is a great work. It is very true that Drs. Bridgman, 
Williams, Parker, Ball and others Jabored for more than 
thirty years in the Canton Province with little orno result 
except to pave the way for those who followed; we wonder 
whether Americans or Chinese have but entered into their 
labors, and reaped where they sowed. ‘The early mission- 
aries hardly ever went beyond the treaty ports, but now the 
door is wider open for the foreign and native missionaries 
to go anywhere and make the glad tidings of the Gospel of 
Carist known. [no the Portuguese city of Macao, in a small 
foreign cemetery, liesthe body of Robert Morrison, the first 
missionary to China. He labored long and faithfully, but 
made few converts. Our lines have fallento us in more 
pleasant places, but the need of the hour is more conse- 
crated laborers. 

China is awaking from the sleep of ages. She is arraying 
herself with the modern garb of civilization, shall she be 
clotbed also with the garb of Christ’s righteousness? 
Then arise, oh, ye young men and women of our land, and 
goforch to become leaders of the Chinese Christians in 
bringing this greatest empire to the feet of Jesus! The 
Lorda’s business is urgent. Go ye now into his vineyard. 
But I beseech you let not only men call you, but let the 
Lord of Missions send you forth equipped with divine zeal, 
holy ardor, intelligent wisdom, and an unfeigned love for 
lost souls. Coming in this spirit,‘ patient in tribulation,” 
strong in faith and the power of God’s Word, you shall 
conquer the hosts of sin. Before your united phalanx of 
truth the errors of superstition must fall away. Why are 
you waiting so long, are you come with your one message 
and your one Book? The heathen aredying every day. Ob, 
young soldier of the Cross, hasten your coming to follow 
in the footsteps of Jesus Carist. It 1s not to glory or honor 
to which you are invited, but to the toils and labors of 
those who have entered the great army of the redeemed. 
Let their spirits speak to your soul to go forwaid in this 
great work of rescuing the lost. 

HoNGKONG, CHINA. 


JAPAN. 


NOTES FROM TOKIO. 


BY THE REV. F. G. 





HARRINGTON, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


Baptist work in Tokio for the past month, tho not espe- 
cially hopeful, has been somewhat encouraging. Two 
young believers in Christ have been baptized, and many 
seem to be inquiring the way Zionward. 

May the rallying cry of the ancient prophet soon sound 
forth in this fair land of the Mikado: “‘Eaolarge the place of 
thy tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains of thy 
habitations; spare not; lengthen thy cords and strengthen 
thy stakes. For thou shalt spread abroad on the right 
hand and on the left, and thy seed shall possess the 
nations, and make the desolate cities to be inhabited.” 

The great need here in Tokio and, 1 presume, in all 
Japan, and in the whole wide world, is a Pentecostal bap. 
tism inthe Holy Spirit. The machinery for evangeliza- 
tion is not wanting in Japan. Missiongries, mission 
schools, native pastors and evangelists are numerous, avd 
trom a human standpoint well organized and equipped. 
But, before Tokio or Japan can be truly and thoroughly 
Christianized, there must come a Pentecostal season, dur- 
ing which the Divine and Ompipotent Spirit shall work 
irresistibly upon both converted and unconverted. We 
mis-ionaries, perhaps more than any other class of Chris- 
tian workers, need the indwelling and sanctifying influence 
of the Holy Spirit. Surrounded by people of a strange 
tongue and stranee beliefs, with few, if any, opportunities 
for meeting together to worship God in our own mother 
tongue, along wfth contiuual study of a difficult and ex- 
asperating languege, spiritual growth seems dwarfed 
rather than developed. The mission schools also need spe- 
cially the guidance and inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
that those who teach insuch schools may make all things 
subservient to teaching Christ and hastening on the com- 
ing of his kingdom, doing nothing merely to gain popu- 
larity or notoriety, but, like the voice crying in the wil- 
derness, making straight in the desert a highway 
for our God; aud tbat those who attend these 
schools may come not merely to get a knowledge of 
Christian Literature or Christian Science, or any of the 
beguiling and alluring elements of material civili- 
zaion as found in the Caristian countrie:, but may come 
hungering aod thirsting after true wisdom, that wisdom 





which comes from above and maketh wise unto salvation; 
may come seeking after true knowledge, even to know 
Jesus Christ, whom to know aright is life eternal. The 
great fear is that the young men of Japan, who come to 
the great Christian schools of Tokio, Kioto, and other 
cities in Japan, may fail to distinguish between real, vita), 
spiritual Christianity and the material civilization that 
Christianity has so wondrously nurtured and developed in 
England and America; may confound the visible material 
result with the invisible spiritual cause; may choose to ap- 
propriate the material civilization while they spurn and 
cast from them the vital spiritual Christianity which laid 
the foundation and built the superstructure of that civili- 
zation; may aspire to attain to the much desired material 
result without employing for its attainment the undesired 
but absolutely essential spiritual cause. Therefore is it 
that now, in the beginning of the new year, and here, in 
the very center of educational work in Japan, would I[ ask 
from all the Christians of America and England their 
earnest prayersto Almighty God that the Holy Spirit may 
instruct the teachers and enlighten the students in all the 
Christian schools in Tukio and throughout Japan Be- 
cause if from these schools go forth consecrated Christian 
scholars, the evangelization of Japan will be real, speedy 
and effectual; but if there come forth men trained merely 
in arts and sciences and English literature, the evanyeliza- 
tion of Japan will be superficial, slow aud ineffectual, a 
mere surface glitter of Western civilization. 

Then, also, the native pastors and evangelists need a 
special anointing of the Holy Spirit if they areto bold 
stedfastly the faith once delivered unto the saints. The 
spiritual atmospbere is fuil of obscuring mists and pesti 
lential vapors. The doubts and skepticism and higher 
criticism of the West have come to these isles of the Ori- 
ent magnified and distorted, and the faith of many wa- 
vers. ‘bey know not wba‘ to believe. Pray fur such, ye 
Christians of America, and forget nut that much of this 
doubt has been wafted here from your own shores, and, 
germivating and taking root in this congenial soil, has be- 
come as the fabled upas tree in its blighting effects upon 
many inthis fair land. 

TOKIO, JAPAN. 

EVENTS IN THE OSAKA FIELD. 
BY THE REY. A. D. HALL, 
Missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Board. 


From intelligence constantly coming to missionaries 
from Western journals, it is very evident that the so-called 
* re-action” in Japan, so far asht concerns mission work, 
isdecidedly overdrawao. At the time of the greatest politi 
cal excitement, missionaries circulated as freely as ever, 
both in the cities and in the country districts. [n provinces 
where new work bas been opened by various missions, the 
attendance has been unusually large. In Loba, in the 
southern part of I-e, a place of about 5,000 inhabitants, and 
an old castle town, two meeting were held at different 
times recently, with crowded audiences. The people 
themselves offered to pay all the expenses. The Mayor 
came, bringing a policeman, who presided and maintuined 
“order.”’ 

One difficulty every mission in Japan labors under js 
that of having an entirely inadequate force of either native 
or foreign laborers to followup the work. Asan illustra 
tion of this constantly recurring state of things, take this. 
A Presbyterian family from a Tokio church, moved tothe 
southern part of the Coast of Kii. ‘‘The head of the house”’ 
immediately began Christian work, prosecuting it dili- 
gently among his friends as Opportunity presented itself 
in his busy calling as a confectioner. Having made ‘‘a 
convert,” and no missionary or native minister having 
visited that neighborhood during the year, he “prayed over 
the matter,’’ took his convert down into the “‘ bay ’’ at that 
place and immersed him. He writes that he now has 
another little group of candidates ready for baptism. 

One encouraging aspect of the workin Japan, is the in- 
creasing interest in children upon the part of the native 
Church and others. Until recently, it has been a difficult 
thing to get the Church sufficiently interested in the chil 
dren or the children in the Church. One reason for this 
increasing attendauce of children upon the Christian ser- 
vices, is due to the sentiment expressed by parents very 
frequently, as follows: ‘‘Weare too old to change our faith, 
but we believe that Christianity is a good thing for our 
country, that it is bound to succeed here, and while we 
cannot become Christians we would be xiad to have our 
children do so.”’ 

OSAKA, JAPAN. 


AN APPEAL. 





BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





Word has just come to the Japan Mission from the offi- 
cers of the American Board that the sum the Mission re- 
quested for general evangelistic work during 1891 has been 
cut down one-third. The Mission made its estimates—as it 
always does—with the greatest care, and so the word comes 
to us as a sharp, nipping frost. What are wetodo? The 
sum asked for was the smallest possible consistent with 
keeping the work up toitspresent momentum. The fields 
are Opening up more favorably than at any time during the 
past three years. Pastors, evangelists and churches agree 
in saying that they ex dect a larger increase‘of opportunities 
for work and more additions to the churches than have been 
known for several years. These hopes may not be realized, 
but it is quite certain that there is a hopefulness of spirit 
among the Japanese workers and Christians in my field 
that I have not seen for some time. How then can I go be- 
fore them and say: ‘Sudden poverty has fa)Jen on our 
churcbes in America, and the aid askedto pay the vsual six- 
tenths of the salaries of your evangelists must be—inodeed bas 
been—cut down one-third!” Ido not see how I can bring 
myself to do it, We have put our hand to the plow, shall we 
now “‘look baek ”’ and so bring discredit and shame on the 





Lord’s work? Having begun to build is it not rather too 
late to sit down and count the cost? What misery this is 
to have the field all a-bloom and then, when the flower is 
ready to set and become grain, have a black, biting frost 
blight the whole. 

Last Sabbath, January 4th, seventeen adults were bap- 
tized and received into the Kobe church. I think that 
nearly every church in the Kobe station—and probably all 
in other stations—also received one or more new members. 
The Week of Prayer is being observed by all our churches. 
The three churches within a mile and a half of my house 
(all self-supporting) have heretofore met together during 
the Week of Prayer, but this year they meet: separately— 
except on Saturday night, when they hold a mass meeting. 
The reason given is that in a general meeting the prayers 
and the remarks are also general, and the good derived only 
moderate. This vear each pastor wants his church to come 
into a new®r and fuller life, and the churches are in sym- 
pathy with the pastor’s desire. 

Something has been said now and then about a Japanese 
Christianity and a Japanese theology, as tho they would 
be something different from anything now known in 
America or ia any other Christian country. So far as 
the theology is concerned there may be some modifications 
made in view of the Confucian philosophy that has occu- 
pied the mind of the nation through so many centuries 
I question, however, whether the modification will amount 
to auything revolutionary. Our pastors and evangelists 


‘are studying out the philosophy of the Scriptures (theology) 


for the first time in the history of the nation. Iftheir first 
discoveries and first statements of their independent theo 

logical views are not exactly those discovered by theolo- 
gians in other lands, nor stated in exactly the same way, 
no particular surprise need take place. My conviction is 
that our pastors and evangelists will come out all right 
theologic ully. 

The churches, too, are deeply interested in Bible study. 
The adalt membership of*the caurches in the larger 
churches has an hour of Sanday-school for itself—the 
children a separate hour. Each large church is divided 
into classes, with a leader for each class. One meeting is 
held each week for Bible study and for prayer, and then 
all who can are expected to‘attend the weekly church 
prayer meeting. This love of B.ble study and of prayer has, 
and will have more and more, a conse: ving influence on the 
theological views of the pastors and evangelists. 

The preacbiog of the pastorsis earnest, plain, scriptural. 
Now and then a man ventilates his theological or other 
fancie:, but on the whole the sermons are biblically sound. 
They give no uncertain sound as tothe sinfulness of sin, 
and of the need of the atonement. I speak of the men 
with whom | am working. I feel perfectly at ease about 
them. | believe them to be earnest, trustworthy and godly 
men. Each one will have to work out his own theological 
views, as each and every pastor ia America has to do, ani 
time and liberty must be given them. I have no great 
fears as to the future of Christianity in Japan. [ believe 
that it will be earnest, practical and soundly biblical. 

[ think this statement about the pastors and churches 
with which this Japan Mission of the American Board is 
at work is due to these brethren about whom so many 
questioning statements have been in various parts of the 
world. [am now on my eighteenth year of work with and 
among these brethren and churches, and so think that I 
kuow them fairly well. I believe them worthy of our love 
and confidence, and so [ trust that our churches in Ameri- 
ca may rise to the need of the hour, and contribute so gen- 
erously tothe American Board that not only may one- 
third cut off from our requests be restored, but that an 
additional sum may be given for extending the work. 

KoBE, JAPAN. 


INDIA. 
GREAT INGATHERING AT ONGOLE. 


BY THE REV. W. R. MANLEY, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


On the last Sunday in December, 1890, 1,671 converts 
were baptized by immersion at Ongole, India. The bap- 
tisms took place in the baptistery in the mission compound, 
between the hours of one and six P.M., two administrators 
being in the water at the same time. 

ln the year 1878, 2,222 were baptized in one day, and be- 
fore the end of the year over 9,000, in connection with this 
same station, which was then, as now, under the charge 
of Dr. Clough, of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 
Since then large numbers of baptism: have occurred ¢ very 
year in the Ongole field, but nothing tv equal last Sunday. 

Large accessions are reported also from Cumbum, an- 
other of the stations of the Telugu Mission, comprising 
the western portion of what was the Ongole field in 1878; 
so that the year 1890 will be remembered for its large in- 
gatherings in certain portions of the Telugu Mission. 


UpDAYAGIRL, NELLORE DIST., | 
MADRAS PRES., INDIA. ‘ 


ASSAM. 
THE WORK AMONG THE GAROS, 


BY THE REV. E. G. PHILLIPS, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union, 





THE Garos are one hill trive of the many who are located 
southeast and north of the Assam valley. They occupy the 
western end of the range south of that valley, aud are sup- 
posed to number in all considerably more than 100,000, 
Mission work has been carried on amorg them for about 
twenty-five years by the American Buiptist Missionary 
Union, tho for a number of years only along the northern 
frontier, owing to the former independence and hostility of 
the greater part of the tribe. There are now connected 
with the two stations from which the Garus work is carried 
on about 1,600 communicants, and the work is steadily 
progressing throughout the tribe. A few days ago, Dec. 
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7th, I baptized twenty earnest converts, the first fruits in 
a section where the work‘has but recently been begun. 
Two years ago there’ was, from the human standpoint, 
little prospect of such an ingathering. Full twenty more 
are inquirers,and not a few in neighboring villages are 
becoming interested. 

IT am now at the Brahmaputra bank awaiting the arrival 
from America of new missionaries. The Rev. Mr. Dring, 
educated at Ottawa College, Kansas, and in a carpenter 
shop, comes to take charge of the industrial part of our 
mission work. While ‘“‘instant in season, out of season,” 
in pointing all mento Christ and eternal life, and while 
reproving, rebuking and exhorting, with all long suffcring 
and teaching, he will seek to teach them how to be “in 
diligence not slothful serving the Lord.’’ 

Here is a people and their country both undeveloped. As 
the people come to Christ shall they be taught to develop 
the resources of their own hills, and with themselves con- 
secrate the proceeds to Christ, or shall these resources be 
allowed to pass over to others more ready than they, and 
the proceeds be devoted to worldliness? We believe the 
former the true course and in utmost harmony with Scrip- 
ture teaching. 

TuRA, ASSAM. 


BURMAH. 
NOTES OF INTEREST. 


BY J. N. OUSHING, D.D., 
. Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 








On Tuesday, December 16th, Mrs. Brayton, of the Pwo 
Karen Mission, passed away to the better land. She was 
eighty-two years old, and had spent fifty-three years in 
Burmah. Her venerable husband, of the same age, sur- 
vives her. Mr. and Mrs. Brayton were the founders of the 
Pwo Karen Mission, and have lived to see a strong body 
of about 2,500 Christians engaged in the service of the Sa- 
vior. ‘*The memory of the just is blessed.”’ 

The Roman Catholic Mission in Mandelay and the ad- 
joining parts of Upper Burmah is made up principally of 
the descendants of the Portuguese leaders who built fac- 
tories at Syriam and elsewhere along the coast. These 
were taken captive by the Burmans 200 years ago and 
transported to Upper Burmah. Early this month a fine 
cathedral, with lofty, cross-crowned spire, was consecrated 
at Mandelay. It cost R:. 50,000, and was erected by Oo Po 
and his family. At the same time the Rev. Father Rocco 
was raised to the new bishopric of Toungoo, now the third 
Roman Catholic bishopric in Burmah. 

The Rev, Dr. Mabie, Home Secretary of the A. B. M. 
Union, arrived in Rangoon December 21st. Having only 
three weeks to remainin Burmab, he can give only a hasty 
visit to the principal mission stations, but will see little of 
the most important part of the work in the country—the 
widespread jungle work. 

RANGOON, BURMAH. 


TURKEY. 
THE EASTERN TURKEY MISSION. 


BY THE REV. WILLIS 0. DEWEY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





The Evangelical Union of Mesopotamia, consisting of 
the eight evangelical churches within the limits of the 
field of Mardin Station, has just held its seventh Annual 
Meeting in Sert, beginning October 23d and continuing 
five days. Mr. Andrus, the only one of the missionaries 
able to be present, pronounces it one of the best meetings 
the Union has ever held. Not one discordant note was 
sounded. Thespirit of unity and the manifest earnestness 
of all connected with the meeting, were very encouraging 
features. Carefully prepared papers or addresses were 
presented on such subjects as these: ‘‘The Need of the 
Work of the Holy Spirit’’; “‘ What Hinders the Prosperity 
of the Churches of this Field?” ‘‘ The Relation of Baptized 
Children to the Church’’; ‘‘ How to Study the Bible, and 
the Benefits of Such Study.’’ A daily Bible lesson was 
given by the missionary. Lively and practical discussions 
were held upon such topics as, ‘*‘ What shall be done for 
places which, because of financial weakness, have been left 
without a preacher?”’ ‘‘ How long should one be left merely 
suspended from church-membership who shows no signs 
of contrition or repentance?’ “General Baptism’”’; ‘‘ The 
obligation of each helper to give tithes’’; “‘The organiza- 
tion of a society for the relief of superannuaied helpers”’; 
‘The course to be taken with church-members who have 
embraced doctrines of the Plymouth Brethren.”’ 

Measures were taken for improving the common schools 
of the field, and for establishing in two of the more impor- 
tant centers schools of intermediate grade which may serve 
to prepare pupils for admission to the High School in 
Mardin. 

The interest of the meeting culminated in the ex- 
amination of four candidates for licensure to preach. 
They had completed a course of theological studies but a 
few months before, and their examination was looked for- 
ward to with peculiar interest from the fact that two of 
them had come largely under the influence of an emissary 
of the Plymouth Brethen, who appeared in these parts last 
winter. The examination, conducted by a committee of 
native brethren in the presence of a large audience, was 
searching and thorough, especially upon topics in regard 
to which their views were likely to have been affected by 
the Plymouth Brother. It was well sustained. The two 
concerning whom fears had been entertained showed that 
while they had been for a time confused by the specious 
arguments of the teachers of the new doctrines, they had 
finally utterly repudiated these tenets as being contrary 
to the teachings of the Gospel, and disorganiziag and de- 
structive intheir tendencies. All four were approved and 
welcomed to the work of the ministry by a unanimous 
and hearty vote. Each goes at once to an important field, 
and more are needed. They have just made extended tours, 


covering a considerable part of the Mardin field, and report 
open doors on every hand. People of all classes were found 
ready and eager to hear the truth. 

Not the least important result of the meeting of the 
Union was its influence on the Sert church. This church 
has been now for twelve years without a pastor. [thas 
suffered much from the removal of members and the im- 
poverishment of those who remain, while internal dissen- 
sions have brought spiritual life to a very low ebb so that 
for the last few years it has seemed doubtful whether the 
church could survive. But this meeting of the Union 
has greatly quickened and encouraged it. 1t has invited 
one of the four men just licensed to preach to become its 
preacher with.a view to the pastoral relation. This young 
mat, by the way, is the son of the last settled pastor, and 
this fact no doubt helps to draw the church toward him. 
There is a v'gorous society of young men, including in its 
membership a number from the non-Protestant commu-. 
nities. This society not only seeks the intellectual and 
spiritual improvement of its members, but also undertakes 
aggressive work, and in particular the circulation of the 
Scriptures and good books. Steps are being taken for a 
more vigorous prosecution of evangelical work in the city, 
and at no time during the past twelve years has the pros- 
pect before the church seemed so hopeful. 

MARDIN, TURKEY. 





SOUTH AFRICA. 
THE RESOURCES OF THE COUNTRY. 


BY THE REY. JOSIAH TYLER, 
Missionary of the American Board 





Now that Africa is being divided among the nations, 
‘sliced and portioned like a cake,” with a facility to which 
history furnishes no parallel, each mail brings marvelous 
news of itsresources. It is interesting to watch the growth 
of its industries, expansion of its commerce, improvement 
in its ports, ‘railway extension, increase of population, and 
the march of civilization northward even as far as the 
Zambezi River. ‘‘Golden South Africa” is not a misvo- 
mer. Thus far, no portion has been more productive of the 
precious metal than the Transvaal Republic. Four years 
ago, a few Dutchmen occupied a small tract called Witwa- 
tersrand, tilling soil enough for wheat and vegetables, but 
relying chiefly for support on sheep and cattle farming. 
Could they have been told that within three and a half 
years, in place of their turf houses there would arise a well- 
built European city with a population ot forty thousand— 
above all, had they been informed that underneath their 
pasture lands ‘‘ seams of gold-bearing matter, going a mile 
deep and running fifty miles east and west,’’ would be dis- 
covered, from which a million of ounces of gold would be 
taken, valued at nearly twenty millions of dollars, I imag- 
ine they would have manifested as much incredulity as did 
the Captain on whose hand the King leaned, when he said: 
‘* Behold, if the Lord should make windows in heaven, 
might this thing be.” 

Witwatersrand mines have proved the most lucrative, 
but there are others, which when properly worked will 
yield untold wealth. In spite of the difficulties miners 
“have to encounter, the gold product is on the increase. 
From Cape Town alone, in September, 1890, the export 
was valued at £180,000. This is against £74,625 in Septem- 
ber, 1889. The largest partof ‘‘ Afric’s golden sands” is 
produced by ponderous stamping mills, which, in a mar- 
velously rapid manner, reduce the conglomerate and 
quartztopowder. Alluvial gold is not found to any great 
extent in the Transvaal, but in Mashonaland there are said 
to be rich deposits. In addition to the vast auriferous 
districts in the Dutch Republic, there are ‘‘ some ten thou- 
sand square miles of solid coal fields and an abnndance of 
limestone and iron ore,” 

Thus it appears, that the Transvaal contains within its 
soil all the elements necessary for an iron industry of 
colossal proportions. Doutless the time is not far distant 
when the heavy machinery required in the gold mines 
will be manufactured on the ground. 

Failures frequently occur in South Africa as a result of 
rash speculation, as was the case in California thirty 
years ago. Hitherto the chief hindrance to the gold in- 
dustry has been the want of railway communication. 
This will soon be remedied. Natal, Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth and Delugoa Bay will all be connected with the 
gold fields in less than three years. Already the wide-awake 
Natalians have pushed their railroad to the northern 
boundary, which is only one hundred and thirty miles 
from the African El Dorado. British merchants are be- 
coming weary of the delays and expense of transporting 
their supplies in ox-wagons at the rate of fifteen miles a 
day. 

Taxation by the Dutch authorities has also been an in- 
cubus to British progress. But the Boers are to allow Eu- 
ropeans to share with them alike in the politics of the 
country, and the contributions of the gold industry to the 
general revenue will be equalized. Thus that evil will be 
remedied. The lack of workmen skilled in metallurgy has 
also been a drawback. It is said that miners in South 
Africa catch only fifty per cent. of the precious metal, 
whereas in California seventy per cent., and even eighty, is 
obtained. This will undoubtedly be rectified in time. 
Aside from mineral resources there is much in South 
Africa to recommend it as a field for enterprise. Wheat 
grows well in many parts, and the upper districts have 
long been famous for cattle and sheep farming. The Gen- 
eral of the Salvation Army will find no difficulty in 
finding large tracts of country in which to settle the poor 
people now “in darkest England.” 

In the colony of Natal, the tea industry is attracting 
considerable attention. In quality, this article seems quite 
equal to the best Indian teas. It is already popular in the 
English market. Very little coffee is now cultivated there, 
but the sugar-cane grows luxuriantly. The large coal 





mines in Northern Natal are destined to enrich the colony, 
and make Durban, its seaport, a second Melbourne, Al- 
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ready is South America negotiating with the Natal Gov- 
ernment for her coal supply, and cargoes are shipped to 
Mauritius. In time of actual or threatened war, the Brit- 
ish Admiralty will find Natal a convenient and accessible 
coaling station. This little colony, no larger than New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts combined, had a volume of 
trade in 1889 estimated at £4,527,0(0 

“Its railways earned 734 per cent., reported to be the 
‘best earning of any railway in the empire.”” During the 
first half of this year (1890) Natal’s customs receipts, as 
compared with those of last year, have increased from 
£23,879 to £196,059. The imports (excluding specie) at 
Durban are “‘ about one-balf of those of all the ports of the 
Cape Colony” The huge breakwater, now nearly com- 
pleted, has so changed the bar at the entrance of the har- 
bor that steamers of 2,000 tons can cross it with safety. 
The contrast between the stagnation and poverty of Natal, 
as the writer first saw it in 1849, and its present activity 
and wealth is marvelous. Along the coast, as far as Cape 
Town, enterprise characterizes each port. As aspecimen, 
we read that “the Union steamer ‘ Norseman’ entered the 
river at East London one evening, landed its cargo of 500 
tons by electric light, and steamed away early in the morn- 
ing.’’ That port, ashort time ago, was the dread of all 
seamen, on account of its fearful bar and perilous landing. 
At Cape Town no less than £2,000,000 have lately been spent 
in improving its docks. The Cape Colony now has 1,600 
miles of railway, and 500 miles additional have been au- 
thorized by its Parliament. 

That the whole of South Africa has before it a wonderful 
future noone can doubt. The Queen’s chartered company 
manifested great shrewdness in taking a tract of ceuntry 
three times the area of Great Britaip, and as if that were 
not enough, the Kingdom of the Barotsi, embracing an 
area of 250,000 square miles, The Hon. Cecil Rhodes, Pre- 
mier of the Cape Colony, who, it is said, will be ‘‘ colossal 
or nothiny,’’ aims at a confederation of all South African 
States, a policy which, if carried out, will insure consolida- 
tion and peace to an immense region. In his imagination 
there evidently looms up a Great Britain in South Africa, 
through which a railway one thousand miles long will run, 
from Walfish Bay to Delegoa Bay, from which lines will di- 
verge, some northward to the Zambezi, others to various 
ports on the southeastern coast. 

Doubtless readers of this article will ask, ‘‘ How will the 
pativ2 tribes in South Africa be affected by all this Anglo- 
Saxon enterprise?” I think for good, in many respects. If 
the Company now settling in Mashonaland, true to its 
charter, keeps out the rum trade and deals justly and wise- 
ly with the Africans, we may expect that the reign of 
witchcraft willend,and that thoseinter-tribal wars, which 
for generations past have proved fearfully destructive of 
human life, will cease. It is possible, perhaps I may say 
probable, that the Matabele warriors will say to Lobengu- 
la, their king, asdid the Zalus in Zululand to Cetywayo: 
“Send us against those insignificant white men and we 
will make anend of them.’’ And as the Spectator intimates: 
‘‘The prospectors for gold may discern too late that the 
Imperial Government, tho excellent in fair weather, is not 
a ship of state that can weather a storm’’; but the result 
of all conflicts with the dominant race, can only be a defeat 
of the natives, the breaking up of the Matabele dynasty, 
and occupation of the country, as was the case in Zulu ter- 
ritory. Itis our hope and prayerthat Lobengula will heed 
the advice, not of his soldiers, but of the Rey. John Mof- 
fatt, the British Consul at his eapital, and will allow his 
people the privilege of instruction in the principles of 
Christianity and civilization. A better adviser Lobengula 
could not bave. Mr. Moffatt is a son of the lamented Rob- 
ert Moffatt, and was himself a missionary for nearly a 
score of years in Matabele land. A fine field is that for 
native preachers, trained in Natal, where the Bible has 
been translated, and a large number of books, in the lan- 
guage which the Matabele understand. One Zulu preacher 
went there last year, sent by the native missionary society 
in Natal: but he died, after preaching his first sermon. 
So far as I can learn, not a single member of the Matabele 
tribe has become a Christian, tho the London Missionary 
Society has had laborers in the field for nearly thirty 
years. Said Dr. Livingstone, when leaving England for 
the last time: ‘I go back to Africa to make an open path 
for commerce and Christianity. I shall soon be cut off. 
Do you carry on the work [ have begun.” Commerce is now 
making rapid strides in the ‘‘ Dark Continent,” and open 
paths for Christianity are multiplying. Who will enter 
them? Would tbat our colored brethren and sisters, edu- 
cated in our Southern and Western States, would respond 
to the loud calls coming from that interesting part of the 
world! 








THE HOLY LAND. 
CHRISTIAN WORK IN JERUSALEM. 


BY THE REV. A. BEN OLIEL, 
Missionary in the Holy City. 








The ancient, widowed, wailing metropolis of Judea is 
waking up from her dreary, mournful slumber of eighteen 
centuries of unutterable ruin and degradation, as all who 
visit this Salem of incomparably sacred, imperishable, in- 
effaceable memories can testify from actual observation. 
“‘Trodden down of the Gentiles’’ she still is, alas! but it is 
by the foot of the dying-out Turk, while the Jews keep 
flocking to Palestine as doves to their windows. 


JERUSALEM EXPANDING. 


. 

As the traveler approaches Jerusalem from the Jaffa 
road—not the most favorable for a pleasing first view, but 
the most usual—he rides or drives through a nearly two- 
mile-long line of new dwelling-houses, right and left; true, 
only small, ground-floor habitations at first, but growing 
thicker, deeper, larger and more stately as he advances, so 
that, but for the walls and towers rising higher than all, 
he might fancy himself already within its precincts. To 
the left he passes an extensive group of large structures, 
barrack-like in appearance, with a sumptuous church in 
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the middle, the whole surrounded by walls, with iron gates 
here and there. These are the Russian Government’s prop- 
erty, for the accommodation of the squads of pilgrims 
who annually visit the Holy City. At last his car- 
riage stops amid a motley crowd of all nationalities 
and costumes, the ragged and dirty preponderating; 
and he alights, and entering through the Jaffa gate, steps 
into the Grand New Hotel hard by, or else rides on up 
to its door in imminent risk of knockingdown some hair- 
enveloped Mooress, looking more like a perambulating 
cotton bail than a human being, or some importunate beg- 
gar, or of coming into collision with hugely laden, care- 
for-nothiag camels in a string, or a rushing drove of 
donkeys furiously speeding onward under repeated strokes 
by a scantily clad boy. 

I usually advise travelers, if they would realize the beau- 
tiful topographic situation of Jerusalem, and receive a 
true tho faint impression of its former grandeur and mag- 
nificence, to make the requisite detour and approach it 
from the Mount of Olives, if possible in the early morsing, 
when the brilliant rays of the sun illumine with refulgent 
splendor the exquisitely beautiful Mosque of Omar and 
the other handsome structures in the Temple area—the 
holy Moriah. It is asight, a panoramic view, that can never 
be blotted out from the retentive mind—an everabid- 
ing, charming,delightful picture. The next best thing is, to 
stroll out of the Jaffa Gate, turn to the left and walk round 
the walls, past the Valley of Hinnom—the site of detesta- 
ble idolatrous abomiuations in olden times—and the lower 
Gihon, the village of Siloam, etc., all to the right; and, 
when near the Golden Gate, godown and across the Kidron 
and up the declivities of Olivet, and view the city from 
thence. It is the easiest way and the best view. Then 
descend and continue the circuit of the walls outwardly, 
and reenter by the same—Jaffa Gate. When walking 
along the north wall westward he will notice groups of 
buildings, village-like, to his right, which become denser 
and more compact as he draws near the Jaffa road. 

PROPHECY FULFILLING. 

What are they? The ordinary traveler will reply, natu- 
rally enough: ‘‘Oh, they show that the population has 
increased beyond the capacity of the present generally 
dingy dwellings of the city to hold, and is therefore spread- 
ing out.”” But if he is familiar with the predictions of the 
Prophets, Jer. xxxi, 38-40, and Zech. xiv, 10, will at once 
dawn on his mind forcibly, and he will muse within him- 
self with indescribably exhilarating feelings: ‘‘Why, his 
is exactly what Jeremiah predicted would come to pass, 
Here is prophecy actually fulfilling before our very eyes! 
Whoever could have assured the Prophets that Jerusalem 
would be rebuilt at all, any more than Thebes, Nineveh, 
Memphis, or Babylon? Surely none but God, who knows 
the end of all things from the beginning, and from whom 
nothing is hid, could have foreseen this and described it 
with such minute details!” 

The Tower of Hananeel was certainly situated at the 
northeast angle of the city, close to and overlooking the 
Kidron. The best authorities place it there. That was to 
be the point of departure—the starting point of the exten- 
sion and expansion of Jerusalem. Hence westward, past 
the recently discovered piles and heaps of the sacrificial 
ashes, and onward southward, parallel with the Jaffa 
road, across the present extensive cemetery round the 
Upper Gihon—‘“ the valley of the dead bodies’’—down the 
valley of Hinnom, formerly polluted ground also, and 
lower still to the Kidron again; thus embracing the two 
side frontsof Jerusalem, the north and west, where alone 
the city could expand and beenlarged. And the intelll- 
gent, prophetic student-traveler may be reasonably de- 
picted as again exclaiming to himself: ‘‘ Why, this is just 
the ground I saw covered over with buildings, and where 
building is goiug on so fast, that ere long Jerusalem out- 
side the ancient walls will coveras large an area as the 
city itself! True, the exact sites of Gareb and Goath 
are not yet determined by explorers; but we know the 
starting point—the Tower of Hananeel—and where ‘the 
measuring line’ was to terminate—the Kidron; and this 
is just the ground I see getting rapidly covered over with 
new buildings!’ 

THIS MISSION HOUSE. 

And all this land, mostly horribly defiled ground, is to 
be “ holy unto the Lord,”’ inclusive of this Mission House, 
which has been dedicated to the Lord’s service. As I sit 
discussing with Jews in the study I see from one window 
the upper Gihon and valley of dead bodies, with houses 
rising up right and left; andfrom the other the Valley of 
Hinnom and the western wall and southwest angle of Zion, 
close to which angleI get a peep atthe mountains of Moab. 
The Jaffa Gate is intercepted from view by new buildings, 
or I might see and distinguish all who go in and 
out; and from my writing table I see the Towers of 
Hippeus etc.; witile from the balcony in front I 
can see clearly and could signal to travelers standing 
in the balconies of two of the four hotels. And it is 
all to be ‘‘holy ground,” as much so as the interior of 
the city, always excepting that holiest spot in all the 
world—Moriah, which supplies the motto of this mission— 
* Jehovah Jireh’’—the Lord will provide—for its support 
and increasing usefulness, to his own glory and praise. 


MICRONESIA. 
SPAIN IN THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. 


* BY THE REV. WM. H. GULIOK, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





The fears that were awakened when, in the year 1887, 
Spain took possession of the Caroline Islands, and founded 
a military station on the island of Ponape, are being con- 
firmed. Her occupancy is fast taking on the character of 
a devastating conquest by force of arms. Friends of Spain, 
who were also friends of the United States and friends of 
the American missionaries on those islands, had hoped 
against hope that the lion and the lamb would lie down 





together peaceably, and that the civilization that Spain 
found on Ponape, the result of Protestant Christianity, 
would be fostered and protected. There seems to be no 
longer any ground for such hope. 

The events that culminated in the burning by the Span- 
iards, on the twentieth of last September, of all the houses 
belonging to the American Board’s missionary station at 
Oua, on the island of Ponape, have been fully stated. They 
begsnin May. The Spaniards insisted on “ building on 
land belonging to the mission and within six feet of the 
mission church,’’ and which was regarded by the natives 
as an outrage. 

For a week the Spanish press has been ringing with the 
news of a sanguinary encouater between the Spanish 
troops and the natives, in the latter part of November. 
This news seems to have been first received in brief de- 
spatches via San Francisco and London, but is con‘irmed 
and amplified by letters from Manila received in Madrid 
on the 12th of January, and which have just appeared in 
the Madrid papers. The ne-vs was brought to Manila in 
the merchant steamship ‘“‘ Uranus,’”’ which was under hire 
of the Government, and which, sailing from Ponape on or 
about the 26th of November, reached Manila on the 8th of 
December. The story, gathered chiefly from El Liberal 
and £1 Globo, is in substance as follows: 

It would seem that since the events in June matters have 
been going from bad to worse, and the authorities, prepar- 
ing for an active campaign against the natives, had called 
for re-enforcements from Manilla. On the 14thof Novem- 
ber, the steamship ‘‘ Uranus” reached Ponape with 140 
men, under the command of a Colonel Serrano. On the 
22d of November active operations began. The attack was 
made at Metalanim. The landing of the troops was effect- 
ed with difficulty,in water up to the waist, and the advance 
on land was no less difficult, through swamps and almost 
impenetrable thickets and over impassable roads. 

When the troops met the main body of the natives they 
were found strongly lodged behind a triple line of in- 
trecchments. The first was of stone, nearly fivé feet high, 
and flanked by a deep ditch; then a space covered with 
bushes, in which were concealed snares and thorns and 
broken glass, to pass over which caused cruel wounds to 
the feet and legs of the soldiers; and, lastly, a parfisade 
strongly built of trunks of trees and bamboos, and anoth- 
er ditch. ‘All this we took,’ says the chronicler of El 
Globo, “all fell into our hands by a skillful flank move- 
ment not expec‘ed bythe Methodist Yankees, whe un- 
doubtedly directed the defense’’; but it cost the lives of 
eighty men, and some of the papers insist that in the dif- 
ferent columns operating against the natives during those 
three or four days, not less than three hundred of the Gov- 
ernment troops lost their lives. 

To account for such disaster itis explained that these 
“savages are not savagesin matters of war. They have 
good arms—Winchester and Remington and English rifles 
—and they know how to intrench themselves well, and they 
are ably directed.’’ It is alsoexp!ained that no one who 
has not visited those tropical islands can form any idea of 
the natural obstacles with which the troops have to con- 
tend inacampaign against the natives. ‘‘The ground held 
by the natives is veritably impassable. Compared with it 
the mango swamps and the jungles of Cuba are open 
ground and high-roads. Impenetrable thickets, concealing 
rocks and precipices, in which besides fighting with an 
invisible enemy one must struggle with unscalable cliffs, 
with the densest undergrowth and with bogs and swamps. 
Over such ground our soldiers had to march in Indian file, 
holding one to the other as a support from stumbling and 
falling. Under such circumstances regular attack and 
defense are impossible, and the natives have double ad- 
vantage.”’ 

The Spanish press is greatly excited over the news, and 
there is much bitterness of feeling at the thought of good 
Spanish blood being shed by those * savages,’’ and the de- 
mand is made that it should be promptly avenged. 

La Epoca, an influential Madrid newspaper, in an article 
quoted approvingly by El Globo, Sr. Castelar’s paper, 
says: 

“The Spanish public, for the most part, thinks that the work 
commenced by Spain in the Caroline Islands is that of coioniza- 
tion, that is to say pacific, without danger and simply making 
the land productive and civilizing the inhabitants. This is a 
mistake. That work will come in time, but for the present we 
have to conquer. 

“This was what Spain found it necessary to do in Santo Do- 
mingo, and later in Cuba, and what we are now engaged in with 
Jolo and Mindanao. France has had to fight with and to con- 
quer Tonquin, and is doing now the same in Senegal and on both 
banks of the Niger. Italy tried to ‘colonize’ Abyssinia, but 
after terrible disaster at Dongali has had to conquer the natives 
by force of arms. England and Germany are in continual War- 
fare with the aborigines, with varying success, in their African 
possessions. .. . 

“We do not therefore shut our eyes to any of the difficulties 
in the way of State colonization of distant countries where there 
exists a hostile population, and one that is skillful in the use of 
fire-arms. Notwithstanding all the difficulties, we do not think 
that there is reason for vacillation, and still less for retreat; the 
enterprise does not exceed the forces of the nation.” 

To this El Globo adds: 

“The allusion to Santo Domingo is opportune, and it well 
behooves us te think vigorously upon the case. .. . Is 
it true that our strength and resources are such as to per- 
mit us toembark upon such an enterprise? Ifso, we repeat what 
has before been said in these columns: Instead of sending fre- 
quent and feeble re-enforcements, let us send an army of three 
or four thousand men. Let us make the sacrifice, and finish the 
work at a single stroke. 

“Listening to the voice of patriotism, let us not stop to ask 
what profit there may be to us in a sovereignty gained and ex- 
ercised at such great cost. Nor will we stop to throw the re- 
sponsibility on this or that political party; but in view of the 
attitude of the Methodists [sic], before expelling them we must 
demand from the Government at Washington such indemnity 
as is revorted they are claiming of us ! 

* After we shall have subdued the Kanakas and made them 
feel our power, there will be time to study in cool blood the 
mercantile and strategical importance of those islands, and to 
decide what is best to do with them. 





“* Meanwhile we strenuously oppose the fatal system of send - 
ing repeated but insufficient re-enforcements, which only serve 
the purpose of slaughtering Spanish soldiers and of spending 
enormous sums of money.” 

This from El Globo, which was se just and moderate on 
the occasion of the insurrection of 1887, is ominous indeed. 
And it is especially painfal that El Globo and El Liberal, 
the leading republican papers, as well as £l Imparcial and 
La Epoca, monarchical, join in bitter complaint of the 
American missionaries as the cause of all the trouble. 


. . SAN SEBASTIAN, SPaIn. 


MEXICO. 
CHURCH BUILDING. 


BY THE REY. JAMES PD. EATON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








In the brief past of this new mission, two periods have 
been pretty distinctly marked: (1) that of evangelistie 
work. Before the missionary had acquired much knowl- 
edge of the language, he could distribute books and papers, 
and this was done almost wholly through sales, even in the 
case of tracts. He was obliged to be his own colporteur 
at first, because there were no native converts, and he must 
ingeniously seek ways of getting access to the people, in 
order to interest them in his errand. Soon, however, a few 
men and women accepted the Gospel, for which they had 
long hungered, and they in turn interested their friends in 
different places, so that requests for a visit from a mission- 
ary began to come from various quarters, and such visits 
were increasingly welcomed by those who wished to be 
more perfectly instructed in “ the way.” 

Then followed (2) the period of organization, when the 
interested hearers became believers, and asked to be recog 
nized and baptized as Christian disciples. The first church 
was formed in April, 1886, and by October, 1889, in this 
State of Chihuahua alone, there were seven on the list, 
some beginning with twenty members, and no one starting 
with less than ten. 

Now (3) we seem to be entering upon an era of building. 
Two congregations have already raised respectable sums of 
money for this purpose. The deacon of a third church has 
bought a finely located piece of land, and plans to build on 
it a house of worship at his own charges. A fourth church 
is already at work upon its building, having cut the needed 
timber in the mountains, and proposing to raise the adobe 
walls and have all finished by next spring. 

This church, located in San Isidro de las Cuevas, has a 
remarkable history. Three years ago there was no promise 
of an awakening in that farming community, which slum- 
bered in the superstitions of Rome. A former resident, 
who had received the Gospel in Parrél, went there to tell 
the good news to his relatives and friends; but they cared 
not to listen, and the village president threatened the mes- 
senger with imprisonment if he did not stop his talking 
in public places. A colporteur went there with locks, but 
thought it prudent to retire in haste, followed by a volley 
of stones. 

The former, however, did not lose heart, and renewed 
his efforts in company with a missionary. They secured 
the use of a house, in the absence of the fanatical old 
mother, and got a few people together, conversing with 
them for nearly an entire night. Later, the missionary 
with his wife, babies, ‘‘ baby organ,” and the lady teacher, 
descended upon the place, and made a profound impres- 
sion. Afterward, the people rented a house to accommo- 
date the meetings and shelter the visiting family. They 
made beuches and provided lights. 

Finally, in that place where no missionary, nor even a 
native helper had resided, in March of last year a council 
of four churches received to fellowship the ‘“ Church of the 
Pilgrim:,” consisting of ten men and eight women, besides 
ten more adults propounded for early admission. One of 
the eighteen baptized, who had been elected secretary and 
treasurer, was that same village president who had threat- 
ened to throw the faithful brother into jail. For months 
afterward he was accustomed to lead the meetings of the 
church, on Sunday ard through the week. He had given 
largely toward the erection of the still unfinished Koman 
Catholic church, but is now doing all he can to provide a 
house of prayer for our Bible Christians. He thinks that 
some day the other building may be placed at our disposal, 
since the public sentiment has so greatly changed, and the 
community may in time become substantially evangelical. 

Who will help to provide bells for these little sanctuaries? 
In this land, where the old churches have from three to a 
dozen or more bells, and where in the small villages a 
time-piece is almost unknown, one bell at least seems in- 
dispensable to the furnishing of a “ house of prayer.”’ 

CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO. 


WESTERN MEXICAN MISSION. 


BY THE REV. JOHN HOWLAND, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





The condition of this part of Mexico, as a field for mis- 
sionary effort, may be indicated, in part at least, by two 
recent incidents. 

About a fortnight since a priest went to the village of 
San Sebastian, to hold an eight days’ “ jubilee” exercises, 
which are claimed to correspond to evangelical revival 
meetings. They consist of mass every morning and 
“rosary” every afternoon with a sermon. In these ser- 
mons the “ faithful” were commanded, under pain of the 
“greater excommunication,” not only not to have any 
commercial dealings with the Protestants, but “ not even to 
offer them a chair in which to sit, a cup of water to drink, 
nor to salute them, nor to respond when addressed.” As 
a direct and immediate result of these pastoral exhorta- 
tions, Cesario, one of the believers, who is a widower, sud- 
denly found it impossible to buy even the tortillas neces- 
sary for his sustenance. Justly indignant against such 
abuses, he went directly to their author. The priest 
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avoided an interview as long as he could; but the believer 
was persistent, and at last obtained an audience. He re- 
minded the preacher that he had not only violated divine 
commands, but had also broken the laws of the land, and 
warned him that if such abuses continued he himself 
would secure his punishment. The believer is a local au- 
thority, and, by a curious coincidence, while he was still at 
the house of the priest, the night watch, learning his 
whereabouts, called him out and reported themselves as at 
his orders. Probably this added to the impression caused 
by the reproof. At all events the priest left the place be- 
fore light, leaving the faithful in the midst of their jubilee, 
thus destroying their chances of gaining innumerable in- 
dulgences. 

Contrary to what was to be expected, no disturbances 
followed for some days; but, on the Sabbath,when this same 
believer was accompanying Pablo, the young man ap- 
pointed by the church to hold services there, they were de- 
tained by a crowd of men, who availed themselves of the 
common pretext for beginning quarrels—insisting that 
they drink. Cesario reminded them that they knew very 
well that the evangelicals would not drink, and the two 
succeeded in getting away. On Cesario’s return, having 
conducted Pablo well out of the village, he was met bya 
crowd armed with swords and long knives, who attacked 
him savagely. After parrying several thrusts, that deeply 
indented his heavy stick, seeing that he must defend him- 
self if he wished to save his life, he struck his principal 
assailant a heavy blow, which bruised his cheek and com- 
pletely stunned him. The others, disconcerted by this 
vigorous defense, allowed him to go to his house. It is 
impossible to foresee the final issue of the affair, whether it 
will drop where it is or go on to even more serious compli- 
cations, but it already illustrates the attitude of the 
Church of Rome. However liberal a place may be consid- 
ered, we have learned to expect violence as soon as the 
Gospel begins to attract public attention or to secure a 
considerable number of adherents. 

The other incident is of a different kind, but also serves 
to show the watchfulness and dogged persistance of Rome 
in withstanding all evangelical effort. Nearly two years 
ago, the mission bought a site forachapel. As it is near 
the center of the city, on one of the principal streets, facing 
a public garden, and entirely disconnected trom surround- 
ing buildings, it seems very clear that it was a special act 
of Providence that madeits purchase possible. But the very 
reasons that make it advantageous and pleasing for Prot- 
estants, made its purchase excessively annoying to the 
dominant Church. Moreover, it is almost in front of their 
new church of St. Joseph, costing half a million, and di- 
rectly in front of the site of their proposed college. Vari- 
ous attempts have been made to purchase the property 
from the mission by persons who were very evidently acting 
as agents of ‘‘the Church.” As the street is a new one, 
there was need of a new alignment, duly authorized by 
city officials. It has been impossible to secure this during 
these two years; and now the city council, either embold- 
ened by its success in delaying the building, or fearing that 
their policy of obstruction cannot be carried much further, 
sent a few weeks since, a formal petition to the Governor 
to ‘“‘expropiate” the lot for motives of “‘public utility,” 
and the representative of the mission was cited to show 
cause why this should not be done. All the reasons set 
forth in the petition were puerile, absurd, or maliciously 
false—such, for instance, as that the building would pre- 
vent the light from one of the electric lamps (on another 
street) from reaching the garden! In reply, it was stated 
that with equal justice could any one call for the demoli- 
tion of St. Joseph’s, as it also impedes the electric l'ght. 
We do not really think there is any danger of the loss of 
the property, for the authorities fear, and with reason, that 
the matter would be made a national, and perhaps an in- 
ternational], question; but there will undoubtedly be vexa- 
tious delays before the building can be erected. It is 
somewhat startling that a city of the size and culture of 
this, the second city of the Republic, should thus openly 
lend itself to such a flagrant injustice. 

The funds for the chapel are only partly raised, and there 
is urgent need that friends of the truth aid in the erection 
of a neat edifice that shall be a constant reminder to the 
whole city that the pure Gospel is here and here to stay. 


GUADALAJARA, MEXICO. 


AUSTRIA. 
A. WORK IN BOHEMIA. 


BY THE REY. A. W. OLARK, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


Y. M. C. 





After having for some years a private Y. M. C. A. meet- 
ing in my own dwelling, I determined to secure from the 
Government the legal right for a public’association such as 
we have in America. At first the authorities could not un- 
derstand the aim of such an organization. ‘Hs steckt darin 
eine wirkliche Kirche, und das geht nicht!” (Why, it in- 
volves an actual church, and that will never do!) was the 
first reply. In March, 1886, we were permitted to organize 
the first Y. M. C. A. in Bohemia. The constitution, twice 
sent back by the Government as not acceptable, was at 
length sanctioned. For this land it is very favorable, and 
gives the parent society the right to organize branches in 
any place where we have ten members. The local com- 
mittees of any Y. M. C. A. in Bohemia are made responsi- 
ble by the Government to a close corporation of fifteen be- 
lievers of whom the writer of this item is president. Read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT will rejoice that in old historic 
Bohemia, with a population of five and a half millions, the 
Y. M. C. A. has commenced its beneficent work. The large 
majority of the young men of this land have no saving 
knowledge of the truth, and are exposed to even greater 
temptations than the young men in America. A few days 
ago a prominent professor and physician said to a friend of 
mine: “ The majority of young men in Prague are im- 
moral.’’ 

The spirit of intolerance still reigns in this beautiful 





country, and our Y. M.C. A. has been denounced again and 
again by the Ultramontane press. Our society has here a 
membership, of eighty—poor young men, but earnest in 
their desire to rescue their associates from temptation and 
sin. Our rented rooms, open every evening, are not at all 
adequateto the work in hand. We have already a library 
of 300 volumes. In the proposed new house, for which we 
have secured $1,000, we shall have besides reading-room, 
lecture-hall, etc , a coffee-room asd simple restaurant un- 
der the supervision of a truly converted Christian man. In 
short, we wish to make the desired house a still more im- 
portant center of genuine Christian work for young mer, 
than is now possible in our small locality. The different 
evenings are well occupied. Three times a week there isa 
simple Bible service: one evening is for masic, another for 
the study of languages, while Saturday evening is of a 
marked social character with acup of tea and a simple 
piece of bread. A goodly number of young men have been 
rescued from careless, godless living and are rejoicing in 
the truth. The influence of our society is already felt in 
America, Six Bohemian pastors there, are from the work 
here. Two young men from our Y. M. C., A. have been re- 
cently accepted in the Slavic department at Oberlin Uni- 
versity. A student here awakened to new life expects to 
study at Union Theological Seminary in New York. Help- 
ing the Y. M.C. A. of Bohemia is in an important sense 
helping America. 
PRAGUE, Feb., 1891. 





INDIAN TERRITORY. 
WORK AMONG THE INDIANS. 


BY THE REY. 





GEORGE 8. YARBOROUGH, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has been at 
work among the Indians for many years. We were preach- 
ing to them before they left the old Nation—Georgia and 
Alabams; and when they crossed the ‘“‘ Father of Waters”’ 
and pitched their tents toward the setting sun, it was not 
long until the “pale face,’’ on horseback, with ominous 
saddle-bags, could be seen passing over the broad prairies 
of their Western homes. And to-day we have a well-organ- 
ized conference, embracing the five civilized tribes, which 
conference held its forty-fifth session last October in the 
town of Muskogee, Creek Nation. 

I have been connected with this work six years, four of 
which were spent among the Cherokees and two among 
the Creeks, during which time I have seen many changes 
and witnessed much of the power of God. 

KREBS, IND. TER. 


Che S Sunday- School. 


LESSON FOR MARCH ist. 
THE SHUNAMMITE’S SON.—II Krnas tv, 25-37. 


NoTEs.—“ Gehazi.’”-—Meaning ‘“‘the valley of vision.” 
“ Her soul is vexed within her.’’—* Bitter’ within 
her is a better translation. “Shunammite.’”’—A native 
of Shunem (see II Kings iv, 8). Shunem has been identi- 
fied with the modern village of Solam, on the southwest 
spur of Jebel Duhy, three miles north of Jezreel, five from 
Gilboa, and about eight from Mt. Tabor. It is in full view 
of Mt. Carmel, and the finest corn-fieids in the world are 
around about it. “ To thrust her away.”—Gehazi was 
jealous as well as officious, deeming it a defilement to 
Elisha if this woman touched his person. “ Take my 
staff.””—The badge of prophetic authority, as the scepter is 
of kingly. 

Instruction.—The first lesson is that of cordiality. 
Elisha’s instinct was to have the woman met and wel- 
comed. Nothing costs so little and gces so far as heart-felt 
courtesy. Christian workers can get many a valuable les- 
son from watching for an hour or so a hotel clerk greeting 
his guests. He makes them feel welcome and at home. 
There is one thing that in a Christian is past logic—that is 
exclusiveness. The greater the sin, the more squalid the 
poverty, the denser the social ignorance, the readier Chris- 
tians should be with a cordial welcome. The church that 
denies its pews to the poorly clad beggar will stand in 
need of a mighty advocate at the last day. The Christian 
society, spending its time in congratulatory exercises on 
their own salvation and the advance of the Gospel, that re- 
fuses help to the sufferer, comfort to the bereaved, food to 
the hungry, and visitation to those in prison, had better be 
at the bottom of the sea than take the name of Christ in 
vain. 

Christ is not defiled by the touch of the supplicant. 
Grief can take no liberty with the Master. Hecourts con- 
fession. He demands the bowed prayer. Let him beware 
who thrusts sorrow away; who gives the impression that 
Christ will none of petty troubles. We remember that 
once in acrowd a woman, grievously afflicted for many 
years, touched but the hem of his garment, and her faith 
was rewarded her. Christ was pre-eminently a man of sor- 
rows. Let all who sorrow come to him trustfully. Their 
grief shall surely be turned into joy. 

Elisha experimented with suffering as most of our benev- 
olent people do. He had an idea that the “ case’’ would 
yield before a representative. In this instance it was a 
staff hesent. A dead thing. An emblem and nothing 
more. That is the trouble with most of your good works; 
we send emblems of ourselves. But we go to our comfort- 
able homes and fondly expect that it will be just as well. 
What fool makes this a rule to guide his business. There 
the personality of his will, his presence, is imperative for 
success. It is the same in the act of relievizg poverty or 
sickness, believe us. Give your staves, give money, 
clothes, bread—but in the name of Christ add yourselves to 
the gift that it be made perfect. 

You see, the woman distrusted the efficacy of the staff 
and stayed behind with the prophet. Sensible woman. 




















She recognized where the power was and suffered it not to 
depart from her. The physician of the body can send no 
ignorant substitute unless he wants the case to die; the 
doctor of the soul likewise must give his personal work 
and sympathy and counsel if there is a spiritual cure to be 
made. 

Gehazi was ordered to turn neither to the right nor to the 
left until he performed his mission. Success in any direc- 
tion depends more than ever to-day upon the power of ex- 
clusion. The diversion has becomea bane. It has become 
a profession. The body and mind must be constantly kept 
gadding away from duties of life. It has been well said 
that De Quincey’s immortality depends upon the fact that 
he withdrew himself entirely from the world and put 
the whole power of his nature iato his writings. It is the 
same in the Christian life. Balls, parties, clubs, the even- 
ings out, these are perhaps harmless once in a great while, 
but to make diversion the object of li‘e destroys the value 
of life; erodes the possibility of high achievement. 

Lastly, to do any particular good, to rescue any one soul, 
to save any one family from starvation, the Christian must 
do as Elisha did, brood over the object of his solicitude 
until the flesh and thesoul wax warm. He must pour the 
whole of his Christian love and ardor until the rescue is 
complete. He must concentrate his resources upon one 
barren heart, one destitute family, one knot in the socia) 
structure, until a new life bas been born. Thus and thus 
only can spiritual success crown his work. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BATTEN, S. Z., inst. February 15th, Philadelphia, Penn. 
CARROLL, J. C., D.D.. Ashville, N. C., resigns. 

COLBY, R. H., Gowanda, called to Dundee, N. Y. 

CORLIES, W. H. R., inst. February 12th, Philadelphia, Penn. 
DREW, W. P,, Bergen Point, N. J., resigns. 


FULTON, C. A., Norristown, Penn., accepts call to [Immanuel 
ch., Baltimore, Md. 


GARTON, J. V., 
ch., Mass. 


HACKETT, W. W., Fells, Mass., resigns. 
HALL, H. C. Sharon, Penn., resigns. 
HILL, N. C., Dundee, N. Y., resigns. 


JOHNSON, WAYLAND, LL.D., Peckville Penn., accepts call to 
Newton, N. J 


LAMB, E. W., Montana, accepts call to Lafayette, N. J. 

MONROE, L. H., Amana, Penn., resigns. 

NOBLE, MARK, Fairbury, Neb., resigns. 

PARRY, H. H.. Hastings, Minn., resigns. 

SPELMAN, WIcu1AM, Brooklyn, N. Y., died February 12th 
aged 79. 

STANLEY, W. E., Austin, Minn., resigns. 

STEELMAN, H. B., Jersey City, N. J., resigns. 

STEWART, J., East Providence, called to Pawtucket, R. I. 

WELLS, J. H , Baldwinsville, accepts call to Northboro, Mass. 

WINTERS, Geo., Benton, Penn., resigns. 


WHITE, E. % yaar Mich., called to Tabernacle ch., Mil- 
waukee, 





Meriden, Conn , accepts call to Old Cambridge 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ACKERMAN, ArtTHuR W., McPherson, Kan., accepts call to 
Auburn Park ch., Chicago, Ill. 

ANDERSON, James A., Monmouth, Me., resigns. 

BLISS, J. Henry, Franklin, called to Littleton, N. H. 


BLOOMFIELD, Grorae J., Bangor Seminary, called to Bar 
Harbor, Me. 


BUSSER, SAMUEL E., Topeka, accepts call to Dodge City, Kan. 
@HANDLER, Josepa, Lakeland, Minn., resigns. 

CLARK, D, Otis, Warren. Mass., resigns. 

COLWELL, Henry J., Wyoming, Wis., resigns. 


COOPER, James, Neodesha, Kan., accepts call to Harbine and 
Piymouth, Neb. 


CROFT. Ernest J., Gustavus and Johnsonville, accepts cali 
to Jeffersonville, O. 


EDMUNDS, Joan »., Lowell, accepts call to Flat Rock, Rock- 
wood and Newport, Mich. 


FULLERTON, J., Gpocm, Brighton, Mass., accepts call to 
Bellows Falls, V t. 


HEALEY, SuLLIvAN S., Crete, accepts call to Austin, [11. 


PAUL, BENJAMIN F., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Green St. ch. 
Chicago, Ill. 


REITZEL, Joun R., Blue Island, [1l., called to Owosz0, Mich. 


RUSSELL, Howarp H., Kansas City, Mo., accepts call to the 
Armour Mission, Chicago, Lil. 


STODDARD. EuGene W., Haverhill, N. H., accspts call to Val- 
ley City, N 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
CAMPBELL, R. 8.,8t, Joseph, Mo.,called to Newark, N. J. 
CARBON, W. W., Meth Epis., Canada, acseptscali to Detroit, 
Mich. 


CURTIS, Y. V., Boston, Mass., called to Chicago, IL. 

DILWORTH, R. B., Snohomish, Wash., accepts call to Astoria 
Ore. 

DODSWORTH,S 


HERRON, JouN, 
Bernadino, Cal 


HURD, E. L., Carlinville, called to Tuscola, Il. 

HUDSON, W. L., Bay Town, Mich.,called to Portland, Ore. 

INGALLS, R. 8., Princeton Theo. Sem., called to Crawford s- 
ville, Ind. 

McCAMPBELL, GEORGE M., Stapleton, N. Y., ascepts call to 
Middletown, O. 

MARCELLUS, A., becomes pastor at Lebanon, Ore. 

MILLARD, E. N. B., inst. February Lith, Las Animas, Cal. 


MILLER, Epwarp D., Philadelphia, accepts call to Hunting - 
ton Valley, Penn. 

MURDOCK, E. H., United Breth., Miller, O., accepts call to 
Williamsport, Penn. 

RUDD, E. H.. ry a called to Albion, N. Y. 

RUSBRIDGE, G L., inst. February 12th, Philadelphia, Penn . 
EXTON, . Dunkirk, N, Y., called to London, Englaad. 

STOKES, Cokin Collinstown. accepts call to Covington, Va. 
WATERMAN, LyMAN H., Springfield, [ll.. called to Noares - 


m, N.J. 
WELLS. *j. Lester, Newark, N. J., becomes a 


Cong. ch. , Jersey City, N. J. 
WESTVEN. A. Cc leveland, O., accepts call to Mt. Airy, N. J. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
DAW, W. ERNEST, Crosswicks, N. J., accepts call to Towanda, 
Penn. 

FISKE, GrorGe McC., Providence, R. I., called to Burlington, 
ew Jersey. 

FRENCH, WILLSON B., becomes rector St. Paul’s ch., Philadel - 
hia, Penn. 

GUILBERT, t Epmunp, D.D., New York, N. Y., called to South - 

weWLETT Jouy 0. , Roslindale, Mass., accepts call to Jersey 

MILLER. E EvMer P.. inst. February 15th, Catskill, N. Y. 


BiSpaT*, io Ws Eng Richmond Hill, N. Y. «, resigns. 
PRALL, WILLIAM, South Orange, N. J., accepts eall to Detroit, 


. A., Roontown, Mo.,called to Cleveland, O. 
Independence, Kan., accepts call to San 


asst. Tabernacle 








Mich. 
SPALDING, Henry W., Lyons, accepts call to Warsaw, N. Y. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 








A STATELY POEM.* 


WE have read The Epic of Saul with 
an interest of no common sort. It is a 
poem cast in a large mold and finished 
with deliberate care. Moreover, it has the 
heavy, solid qualities of high serious 
thought. The diction at times is vio- 
lently strained with inversions and 
transpositions, as if the author had too 
great a fondness for obsolete usage in ex- 
pression; but in the main mere tricks of 
word arrangement give place to a strong, 
dignified and studiously luminous style. 
Blenk veree ccnstructed with care, words 
chosen happily, directness of narration 
and a wise reserve in choosing the main 
incidents of the story are the chief points 
of The Epic of Saul viewed as a piece 
of art. We might well add that an 
evenness of register giving a sense of 
power (if not of a master, still lofty) sus- 
tained with ease, runs entirely through 
the work, 

The story is clearly imagined and serves 
well the purpese of the author as at | 
forth in his general argument: 





“Saul of Tarsus, brought up at Jerusa- 
lem, a pupil of Gamaliel, the most cele- 
brated Rabbi of bis time, from setting out 
as an eager but pacific controversialist in 
public dispute against the preachers of the 
Gospel, changes into a virulent, bloody per- 
secutor of Christians, and ends by abruptly 
becoming himself a Christian, and a 
teacher of Christianity. The epic of Saul 
tells the story of this.”’ 

To give the reader a mere taste of the 
style in which the poem is written we 
transcribe the opening picture: 

“ Gamaliel sat at evening on his roof 

And deeply mused the meaning of the law. 

The holy city round about him Jay 

Magnificent, encircled with her hills. 

Beyond the torrent Kedron, sunken deep 

Within his winding valley, Olivet 

Leaned long hisshaded ridge against the east, 

Distinct in every olive to the sun.” 

Saul and Gamaliel are represented as 
being intimate friends, and their conver- 
sation touching the condition of the Jews 
and the delay of the Messiah’s coming is 
presented with simplicity and strength. 
The two characters, the Rabbi cautious, 
reserved, wise; Saul fiery, elcquent, en- 
thusiatic, eager for violent action, are 
drawn and contrasted in a manner that 
rises above mere c.everness, and demands 
instant recognition as the work of a sin- 
cere, studious and admirable talent. A 
reverential spirit pervades the pages; but 
the subject is handled with boldness 
amounting at times almost to absolute 
independence. We should not call the 
poem anepic, Its bulk is epical, and its 
dignity of style rises to the quieter levels 
of epical composition; but the story itself 
is more an ¢€pisode, an incident of the epic 
of Chii.t, of which another episode, 
strong, picture:que, brimming with he- 
roic suggestivenes ard rugged force, was 
figured by the man of the locusts and wild 
honey, the shaggy preacher of the wilder- 
ness of Judea. 

It would be a thankless labor to point 
out the many defects of phrasing and ver- 
sification ina poem which has so much in 
its style to commend it. Doubtless the 
author was led by correct taste to keep 
m wind the necessity of preserving at- 
mospheric and linear ¢ffects of remote- 
ness by the use of old forms of speech; but 
we think that he has often overdone his 
work and carried the license of transposi- 
tion quite too far. We quote a few pas- 
sages in point: 

“Beholding prone hiscountryin the dust,” .. . 


“ Not only the uncircumcised are come, 
And heathen, into Thine inheritance.” , 


**Dim saw, perhaps, our father Abrabam 
this.” ... 
“ Rachel's indignation so 
Like a sea wrought and was tempestuous.” . 
“To take whatever shape Thee best may 
please.” ... ° 


We have not chosen the werst examples 





j 


nor do we present these with other pur- 
pose than to show how a too close follow- 
ing of the older forma of blank verse has 
here and there given to Dr. Wilkinson’s 
style a suspicion of mechanical construc- 
tion quite out of keeping with the limpid, 
almost faultless flow of the main body- 
current of the poem. So sure are we that 
more than one edition of The Epic of Saul 
will be called for that we venture to sug- 
gest revision along the lines we indicate, 
that revision will eliminate undue falter- 
ing of the stately rhythm and free the 
phrasing of every appearance of what we 
may call quasi-classical affeetation. 
Turning from this fault-finding which 
isin fact due to our admiration of the 
general high character of the work, it 
would be pleasant if we could quote lib- 
eraliy from the passages of superb beauty 
with which the poem abounds. No mat- 
ter how limited our space, however, we 
feel bound to give our readers a few 
glimpses of pages dipped into at random: 


* Jerusalem was giorious to behold, 
Girdled with guardian mountains 
about, 
And sunlit with her temple in the midst.” . .. 


round 


“ A subtly sweet insinuating tone, 
Most musical, of softness in the voice, 
That gently wound into the _ listner’s 
heart.” . 
* But in the west 
The moon hung whitening opposite the 
dawn.”... 
The interview between Saul and his sis- 
ter Rachel, when she tells him that she 
has become a Christian under the teach- 
ing of Stephen, is full of passion that 
rises to the supreme pitch. Saul’s indig- 
nation and chagrin, owing to the fact 
that Stephen had overcome him in a pub- 
lic oratorical controversy, were’ over- 
whelming and are projected powerfully 
by the author’s art. So, too, the woman- 
ly love, courage and stedfastness of 
Rachel are felt in every word she utters. 
We have a flash of something like abso- 
lute insight into feminine character 
when ih response toa bitter flood of irony 
and worse poured on her by her beloved 
brother, Rachel breaks duwn and sobs 
forth simply: 


*O Saul, Saul, Saul—” ... 


The dramatic effect is perfect; for we 
feel her anguish to be utter, and at the 
same time we know that her faith, her 
religious purpose, and her sisterly love 
are uushaken. Every sob is a badge of 
her true womanhood, while it voices with 
inarticulate but unmistakable certainty 
the depth and strength of her new vision 
of life. 

In the description of Stephen, as he 
stood pouring forth with irresistible en- 
ergy of spiritual movement his argument 
for the acceptance of Jesus as the Christ, 
there is a serene, poetic quality difficult 


to analyze. It is subtly chaste, elevated 
and effective. Read the following pas- 
sages: 


“In guise a seraph rapt, with love aflame, 
And all aflame with knowledge, like the bush 
That burned with God in Horeb unconsumed, 
The fervent, pure apostle Stephen stood, 
In ardors from celestial altars caught 
Kindling to incandescence—stood and forged 
With ringing blow on blow hisargument.”’... 


“Saul felt the breath of human power that 
blew 
Round Stephen like a morning wind.” .. . 


**_Genius which forever makes the brow 
It strikes on from its fountain far in God 
Shine like the sunrise-smitten mountain 

peak.” 

(The last above we quote for its fine 

thought and to wonder why.it could not 

have been freed from its sibilants.) 

** Saul felt these things in Stephen by his tie 
With Stephen in the fellowship of power; 
Kindred to kindred answered and rejoiced.” 

When Saul comes to speak, in the first 

place the oratory seems to us not quite 

so sympathetically managed by the au- 

thor; but in places it breaks forth with a 

thrill of true power, as when be exclaims: 

“Let once the hideous doctrine of a Christ 
Condemned and crucified usurp the place 
In Hebrew hearts of that undying hope 
We cherish of Messiah yet to reign 
In power and glory more than Solomon’s, 
From sunrise round to sunrise without end,” 


and the glory of the Jewish nation shall 





* Tae Epic oF Sach. By WILLIAM CLEAVER 
WILKINSON. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


be ended forever in smoke and vapor, as 


Here is a fine passage descriptive of the 
effect of Stephen’s address to the people: 
*“ The moments of his speaking had been like 

A slow and dreadful immanence of storm. 

With those august and awful opening words 

Of his, which were not his, but God's, it was 

As when an altered elemental mood 

Usurps the atmosphere; the winds are laid, 

Clouds gather, mass to mass, anon perctance 

Roll back, disclosing spaces of clear sky, 

But close again, deeper and darker; full 

Of thunder, silent yet of lightning leashed 

From leaping forth, but watckful for its 

prey.” 

The beginning of book the fifth is 
worthy of a poet. The apparently care- 
less art with which, in the midst of a 
carefully balanced passage, the reader of 
to-day is appealed to through modern, 
nay, contemporaneous, similes, comes 
very near the high-water mark of cun- 
ning if not of genius. Few masters of 
style have found better phrasing for a 
description of a defeat like Saul’s than 
appears in the following verses: 

“ By so much now he found himself instead 

Buried beneath discomfiture immense 

And boundless inundation of defeat.” 
Shimei is a personage in the poem in 
whom is portrayed a Hebrew Mephis- 
topheles—wily, consciencelers, full of the 
Devil’s own craft, and yet showing forth 
the strongest traits of the Jewish charac- 
ter. He drops a sulphurous crystal of 
truth when he says, speaking in Saul’s 
ear: 

* Guile is the word with all the Sanhedrim.” 
He is well sketched by presenting him 
thus: 

* His vulgarly-presumed familiar airs 
And leer of mutual understanding, felt 
Rather than seen, upon his countenance... . 


“The insutferable assumption tacitly 

Implied that human virtue was a jest.” . . . 

In book the eleventh a vivid and mov- 
ing picture is given of Saul’s fervor, en- 
ergy, boldness, audacity, and of the tem- 
per of the Jewish people when under 
pressure of appeal to their characteristic 
passions and prejudices. Saul attempts 
to arrest Hirani, who, at his loom under 
an awning, is discoursing of the Saviour 
to a crowd of listeners who resent (with 
threatenings of stoning) the purpose of 
the intruder. This gives opportunity for 
one of the finest pieces of writing in the 
book, some pages of which wecan scarce- 
ly refrain from transcribing. We must 
not, however ; the reader may go to the 
poem iteelf, 

The conclusion of this Epic of Saul is 
somewhat weakened, we think, by hav- 
ing its closing scenes interpreted from 
Paradise. This arrangement seems to us 
inartistic, not to say wholly ineffective. 
Up to this point the whole dramatic fabric 
has been human and of the world, as 
humanity and the world would be 
when affected by the coming of divine 
power—by the breaking of the great 
Christian morning, indeed—and there can 
be no direct and perfect connection be- 
tween the reader’s view of the whole 
great scene, and that of shadowy spirits 
in the hereafter world. The sense of 
reality—the vitality of the story—and the 
immediateness of the appeal to human 
nature are ina large degree lost, or at 
least beclouded by the romantic and ap- 
parently unauthentic assumption of the 
poet’s imagination in thus passing from 
Earth to Paradise with his subject. 

As a study of the biblical story,indicated 
by Saul himself, or, rather, as a roman- 
tic enlargement of it into a picture of the 
Apostolic time, the work has large value, 
Its setting is picturesque, vivid, rea]. All 
the main features, the grouping, the 
characterization and interpretation of 
motive, are strongly brought out. Its 
serious faults belong mostly to the minor 
details of workmanship. 

Upon the whole, The Epic of Saul is a 
noteworthy and praiseworthy poem. Its 
proportions are fine, its lines show large 
curves of power. It appeals to the calm, 
sober, reserved taste of the reader, and 
draws upon the sympathies of better 
human nature; wherefore we predict that 
it will find a host of appreciative and 
even enthusiastic readers—a host by no 
means entirely composed of religious 
people strictly so called. It is a poem 
that preachers of the Gospel may well 
study, so laden is it with fruitful sug- 


DRIVER’S NOTES ON SAMUEL.” 


EVER since the appearance of Prof. S. R. 
Driver’s incomparable treatise on the ‘* He- 
brew Tenses,’’ his work has been looked for 
and looked to as one of the soundest and 
richest repositories of erudition and judg- 
ment. In these respects, his new Notes on 
the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel is 
not at all disappointing. The work is vig- 
orous, fresh, and up to the times; abreast, 
likewise, of the results, if not conversant 
with all the minutixw, acquired by the long 
live of the present active army of Septua- 
gint investigators. 

Many Semitic scholars, who will care lit- 
tle for the Wody of the book, will set reap 
unusual benefit from one of its chief con- 
stituent parts—viz., the introduction, 
which, in Profe:sor Diiver’s luminous tho 
rather condensed style, treats of the history 
of the Hebrew alphabet,*the early Hebrew 
orthography, along with the chief ancient 
versions of the Old Testament (Septuagint, 
Peshitto, Old Latin). This part fills nine- 
ty-six rich pages, containing, along witha 
number of wood cut illustrations, collotype 
reproductions of the Siloam inscription, 
the Carpentras stele, an Egyptian Aramaic 
papyrus (tale of ‘‘ Punsh’’), acd the Tab- 
nith sarcophagus (found at Sidon in 1887), 
besides a brief tracsliteration and explana- 
tion of the Eshmunazar inscription, based 
chiefly on a critical use of the late labors of 
Smend and Socin, with those of Clermont- 
Ganneau, the older ones of Nildeke, and 
the author’s own inspection. These discus- 
sions of the inscriptions, with the historical 
references and the remarks on early He- 
brew orthography, will be found next to in- 
dispensable to the Semitic paleographer; 
not so much from any fact that is new, but 
fron the light shed upon difficult places, 
and the sound and guiding sense applied 
everywhere. Theaccount given of the chief 
ancient versions of the Old Testament is in- 
tended rather to illustrate their characters 
and use in getting behind the Massoretic 
text, and thus restoring (at least, the sense 
of) the more ancient reading. The author 
doubtless agrees with most of the sound 
critics in considering the Lucianian text 
(represented among older works in the 
Complutensian Polyglott, among the new 
in Lagarde’s edition) to be nearer the origi- 
nal thau the recensions of either Origen or 
Hesychius; and in further considering the 
Vatican Manuscript to represent an older 
form than the Alexandrine. The text of 
the latter, indeed, seems to belong to a 
time when the Septuagint version had been 
corrected from later Hebrew manuscripts, 
which must have been written in a sort of. 
square character—perhaps something like 
(tho certainly earlier than) that of the Kefr- 
Bir‘im inscription, or even the Palmyrene. 
The whole discussion respecting the Septu- 
agint is fresh and instructive. Less so that 
of the Peshitto, which is rather meagerly 
treated in the Introduction. The Old 
Latip, as remarked, is chiefly valuable as 
furnishing an ante-Lucian testimony to the 
currency of Lucian readings at least a cen- 
tury before his time. The Vulgate of Je- 
rome is given its full due; and for critica] 
importance it far outweighs the Old Latin 
in matters pertaining to the Old Testament. 
Naturally, the principal examples given as 
characteristic of the ancient versions have 
immediate reference to the books of Samuel; 
but they have a broader scientific applica- 
tion than to these two books alone. 

The notes proper assume everywhere that 
the Massoretic text is corrupt, or rather, as 
all admit, a most careful preservation, in 
all its peculiarities, of a text known to be 
faulty, yet impossible to be successfully 
amended from existing Hebrew manu- 
scripts, either at the time of its “fixing” or 
at any time since. All the known Hebrew 
sources resolve themselves into the Masso- 
retic text, with no variants that really 
belong outside of it. 

Proceeding on this assumption, as indeed 
every commentator does nowadays, how- 
ever couservative he may be, the author 
uses an entire liberty everywhere to adopt 
the hypothesis of a primitive érror where it 
may be indicated by a grammatical fault, 
an inconsistency in the narrative (apparent 
or inferential), and to deal accordingly. 
This, however, produces no such upsetting 
of historical ideas as the timid might sup- 
pose, nor anything—anywhere—wilder than 
the ordinary conservative commentators 
have indulged in at will and without 
reproach at any time within the last 
two centuries; nor is there any attempt to 
reconstruct the composition of the books, 

* NOTES ON THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE BOOKS OF 
SAMUEL. With an Introduction on Hebrew Palseog- 
raphy and the Ancient Versions, and facsimiles of 
Inscriptions. By the Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., 


Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press; 
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nor indeed, to say anything about the com- 
position or author-hip. The “Spcaker’s 
Commentary” is generally bolder in its 
suggestions than Professor Driver, if any 
comparison or any apology were needed in 
a straightforward and scholarly investiga- 
tion of the truth. The annotator is not 
responsible for discrepancies in the letter of 
the ancient testimonies. A brief example 
willshow the spirit of the matter. In speak- 
iug of the account of the women meeting 
David with music and dancing after the 
slaying of Goliath (I Sam. xviii, 6-30), after 
remarking that there are considerable omis- 
sions in the Septuagint, the author says: 


“In this instance it is generally admitted 
that the LXX text deserves the preference 
above MT. [i. e., Massoretic text]: the sequence 
of events is clearer; and the gradual! growth of 
Saul’s enmity towaris David—in accordance 


with psychological truth—is distinctly marked’ 


—observe the three stages, (a) 12a *‘ And Saul 
was afraid of David’: (b) 15, ‘ he stood in awe of 
him,’ «nd endeavored indirectly to get rid of 
him, 20. 21a: (c)* he was yet more afraid of Da- 
vid,’ and (xix, 1) gave direct orders for his mur- 
der. The additions in MT. emphasize unduly, 
and prematurely. the intensity of Saul’s enmity, 
Taney also harmonize badly with the account of 
David's betrothal to Michael; if, for instance, 
he had already been betrothed to Merat (vs. 17. 
19), it is dificult to understand how he couid 
reject as absurd the idea of his becoming the 
king’s son-in-law, as he does in v. 23.” 

Now, in this extract, the criticism is not 
historical, but tertual, tending to show by 
common-sense proofs tbat it is the Masso- 
retie text rather than that of the LXX, that 
is corrupt in the passage; and tho it dis- 
cusses alleged historical events in getting 
at the conclusion. it is not done in a man- 
ner that can be objected to by anybody. 
So throughout, the discussions that bear an 
apparent historical quality are generally 
textual. It is when the author is dealing 
with one of the time honored knots or puz 


‘ zlesin the text, which neither translator 


nor critic has ever solved successfully with 
the Massoretic text, that the value of this 
boldness—together with the author’s learn- 
ing and judgment—appears. See, for in- 
stance, the long note on I Sam. i, 5. 

Another valuable note is to be seen on I 
Sam. i, 6, where, tho the learning is not at 
all new, but the kernel of it certainly at 
least a century and a bali old for English 
scholars, the absurdity of regarding Lev. 
xviii, 18, as a prohibition to marry the 
sister of a deceased wife, comes out more 
clearly than ever. But the richness of the 
potes is better to be known by reading 
them along, of course, with the Hebrew 
text and the Septuagint—better if the Pe- 
shitto is at hand. For this last the autbor 
has used Lee’s edition, with occasional 
reference to the Ambrosiau manuscripts 
edited in phototype by Ceriani; but he 
seems not to have used the Oroomia edi- 
tion. ° 

These notes are not for a beginner, but 
for one who has some proficiency in He- 
brew. Yet a beginner—that is, one who has 
had one of the better seminary courses in 
elementary Hebrew—can use the book with 
great profit. 

It is not to be imagined that all the mat- 
ter in the notes is original. The author is 
care’ul enough to give credit, both general 
and particular, to all; at least to all the 
more modern writers and critics to whom 
eredit is due. But an equally compact ex- 
position of the same matter, or an equally 
discreet and terse method of statement, it 
would be hard to find. Many a student 
would be glad to purchase the volume for 
the sake of its references to authorities, 
altho that is by no means a conspicuous 
feature of the book. The authorities are 
not there in loads and piles, after the fash- 
ion of the untimely or bastard scholarship 
of the candidate for the Doctor’s honor, or 
of the American youth who del‘ shts to air 
the immature efforts of pin-feathered 
wings fastened on in Germany; but they 
are discreet, with purpose or point, sug- 
gestive of far deeper learning than the 
cheap expedient of multitudinous foot notes 
on matters of information common to all 
technical students. There can scarcely be 
found a class or a specimen among Semitic 
or Bible students who will not welcome 
this work with heartiest thanks. 
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Own one of the evenings of the Seney 
sale of pictures it was announced that Mr. 
Seney would contribute the price of two 
pictures tothe Washington Memorial Arch 
Fund. A marine by Mr. Alexander Aarri- 
son brought $1,150, and a landscape by Wy- 
ant $400. The contribution of $1,550, so gen- 
erously given by Mr. Seney, is very 0 r- 
tune; for the balance needed to complete 
the Arch is about twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. Over ninety thousaad dollars have 
previously been subscribed, 


JUDGE TOURGEE’S LATEST 
NOVEL.* 


THE novel is coming to be more and more 
an implement with which reformers labor. 
Formerly caricature was deemed sufficient 
to bite into and destroy evil institutions as 
well as to give the proper shock and re- 
action for the betterment of the public 
morals. Since Dickens’s day, however, fic- 
tion has become more of a battering ram. 

Judge Tourgée’s novels have been note- 
worthy chiefly for their burden of complaint 
against social and political tendencies and 
for their courageously militant spirit. Cer- 
tainly not one of them can be pointed to as 
a model of style, nor is there, from first to 
latest, one that shows any great evidence of 
the author’s constructive ability, nor is his 
imagination magnetic. 

He is in earnest, he is sincere, and he is 
thoughtful. What he writes has a solidity 
of moral purpose. The dramatic effects 
produced by the scenes and incidents of his 
stories are vivid and real, no matter if they 
are clumsily presented and awkwardly 
clothed. Enthusiasm withcut fervor or 
impatience seems to be his chief tempera- 
mental characteristic, and this gives a sort 
of judicial heaviness to his utterances. He 
has little genuine humor; but a biting sar- 
casm scarcely veiled by apparent gravity 
serves bim well iu its stead. 

In Murvale Kastman we have another 
effort toward showing, through the prism 

20! fiction, the fine colors of a social and re- 
ligious theory the practical working of 
which is to reduce poverty and suffering to 
the minimum, and raise the sentiment of 
human brotherhood to the maximum power. 
Tolstoi, Mrs. Humphry Ward and Judge 
Tourgée, tho not to be classed together or 
compared, are three typical religious, social 
and political iconoclasts. Murvale East- 
man, the character who gives title to the 
romance, is a young preacher who sets out 
to teach the *‘ brotherhood of man”’ to the 
rieh and the poor, the high and the low, and 
who takes it upon himself to study the 
“labor problem ”’ in the midst of strikes or 
as the driver of a horse car. Heis on the 
right side of the question in all his efforts; 
but we fear that he has but a vague notion 
of the absolute laws of labor and wages. 

Regarded as a novel Murvale Eastmun 
is a work of considerable power. Some of 
the characters are drawao with clever bold- 
ness; all are set against a background of 
mingled pessimism and hope. The strug- 
gles of the poor and the apparent inhuman- 
ity of the rich are used to good effect, or at 
least as good effect as special pleading can 
produce, in the interest of the author's so- 
cialistic ideas. We may quote a sentence 
from page 384 to give some sense of Judge 
Tourgée’s way of looking at things: 





‘* Ail good men and women know that civili- 
zation would perish and business be at astand- 
still if the law did not protect the rich in 
robbery and abandon the poor to oppression.” 


The law does nothing of the kind, tho per- 
jury and bribery and subordination do. 

The story is a somewhat sensational one, 
and carries the reader along from first page 
to last without abatement of interest. 
Kishu, the millionaire, is 2 real flesh and 
blood character, but the Reverend Dr. 
Phue is overdrawn from a second-hand 
model or type-specimen as the genus Dry- 
as dust Preacher. Murvale Eastman him- 
self, who is, we suppose, Judge Tourgée’s 
ideal minister of the Gospel, strikes us as 
more a social and moral experimenter than 
as a model Christian minister. Doubtless 
the large majority of the story’s readers 
will give little thought to its burden of 
theory or to its instances of practice; but 
will pursue its mystery and follow its 
dramatic deveiopment as a matter of rec- 
reation or pleasing kill-time These, we 
are inclined to believe, will be the more 
fortunate ones. 

There isa class of readers who will ponder 
over Murvale Eastman’s experiences, and 
find in the strongly colored sketches of pov- 
erty and wrong scattered through the book 
food upon which to feed their pessimism 
and their lawlessness. It is doubtful if 
such a book as this ever does as much good 
as harm; its main effect is on the discon- 
tented, and these it renders the more miser- 
able. 

Judge Tourgée shows in this volume 
more command over dramatic materials, 
If the lesson of the story, and the bistorical 
coloring of 1t arenot so strong as in ‘A 
Fool’s Errand,’ the fiction itself is more 
closely woven, and its action less desultory. 
We might look for a great novel of American 
life from him were it possible for bim to 
get rid of the hobbies that he so conspicu- 





* MURVALE EASTMAN, CURISTIAN SOCIALIST. By 
ALBION W. TowurRGiE. New York: Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert. $1.50. 








ously rides through his stories. Murvale 
Eastman, were it sborn of its insistent ser- 
movizing and special pleading, wou'd serve 
a better moral purpose, and gain in force 
and brilliance. Art, like the athlete, co2s 
its work best when trained down to the 
cleanest symmetry. There is such a thing 
as too heavy a load of apparent muscle. 


— 
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Narrative and Critical History of 
America. Edited by Justin Winsor 
(Hougbton, Mifflin & Company, Boston 
aud New York) The eight royal octavos 
which compose this work make a collection 
unique in design, execution and scope. The 
owner of these volumes may feel that he 
possesses something more than a history of 
North and South America, that he has in 
command the key to knowledge of what 
American history must be made of, and that 
a method of approach is opened before him 
which will bring him with the least possible 
indirection, loss of time and labor, or error, 
face to face with the historical reality he 
wishes toexplore. The work, which is large 
in scope as well as rich in specific details, was 
set on foot in March, 1881, while Dr. Justin 
Winsor, the editor in chief, still had in hand 
‘The Memorial History otf Boston,’’ a large 
work done on asimilar co-operative plan. 
Dr. Wiovsor’s plan for the present work was 
a modification of the co-operation attempted 
in the ‘‘Memorial History of Boston.’”’ On 
the one handit proposed to withdraw the 
new work from the category of general his- 
tories, a kind of workin which ‘there is 
no substitute for the individuality of the 
historian’”’ and therefore not to be done bya 
company of collaborators, and, on the other 
hand, itsketched out a work whick would be 
perhaps of greater use to students of Ameri- 
can bistory than any new general history 
could be, and yet one which might well be 
undertaken by a corps of expert editors work- 
ingin combination. It wasa plan which 
suggested itself naturally to a scholar 
whose life work had been in great li- 
braries, and whose life problem had been 
the problem how to render the literary 
stores of an extensive library accessible 
and availabie to students. The feature 
of the new plan which opened the way 
for collaborative work was that it did not 
coutemplate any attempt to cover the field 
with a continuous narrative. The whole 
field was to be mapped out, not into sections 
or periods, but into phases, which might be 
treated thoroughly in monographs by com- 
petent scholars, and around which again 
might be collected groups of critical work 
which should diselose the basis of actual 
knowledge on which the monograph rested, 
and at the same time introduce the student 
in a systematic way to the whole mass of ev- 
idence as well as to the use which had been 
made of it by other students and writers. 
This was eminently a great librarian’s 
plan, and the ivsue of it has been a well 
ordered, criticised, and wonderfully availa- 
ble library of American history, iu the cov- 
ers of these eight magnificent royal octavos. 
The plan, as sketched by Dr. Winsor, was 
assumed by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, whose President, Robert C. Win- 
throp, its Vice-Presidents, George E. Ellis 
and Charles Deane, with Professor Torrey, 
of Harvard, aod Francis Parkman, the his- 
torian, became an advisory committee. 
Members of other historical societies in 
this and other countries who had special 
knowledge of the fields to be covered gave 
their aid, until the editorial combination 
included thirty-nine special collaborators 
under the direction of the general editor, 
but who in such aplan as that proposed 
could each work with entire freedom. The 
publication began with the second volume. 
The first, being reserved for the conclusion 
of the whole, was published at about the 
same time as the eighth or last. The inter- 
mediate numbers have been noticed by us 
as they appeared during the past eight 
years, at about the rate of one volume a 
year. Volume I and Volume VIII are now 
before us: ‘‘ Aboriginal America’”’ and ‘‘The 
Later History of British, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese America,’’ the latter of these vol- 
umes containing the Editor’s ** Final State- 
ment,’”’ a ‘‘Chronological Conspectus of 
American History,’ and a General Index of 
theeight volumes, in addition to thespecial 
index published at the end of each volume 
of the previous series. The openirg volume 
on “Aboriginal America’’is a peculiarly 
happy work to usber in the centennial 
commemoration of Columbus’s discovery 
which is to be celebrated next year. For 
the Columbus history itself the student 
will have to search later in the series, but 
for the pre-Columbian discovery and 
voyages and the exact condition of 
knowledge up to the moment of Colum- 
bus’s great achievement, together with a 
mass of collateral introductory matter 
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nothing can be more to the point than this 
volume. It will, no doubt, prove the fertile 
source for many au ephemeral literary ad- 
venture designed to catch patriotic buyers 
during the centennial year. But it will 

serve also and more permanently as a solid 
barrier against the wild,uncritical and base- 
less historical extravagances and entbusi- 
asms which have already been set afloat to 
dim the fame of Columbus. The [ntroduc- 
tion is done by Dr. Winsor in Two Parts, 
both of which are in the line where he re- 
mains indisputable master of the field, 
Part I being ‘devoted to ‘‘Americana in 
Libraries and Bibljiograpbies,” and Part 
II to “‘ Early Descriptions of America and 
Collective Accounts of the Early Voyages 
Thereto.”’ ‘Ire plan followed throughout 
the whole work of free and copious illustra- 
tion with portraits ancient and modern, and 
of fac simile reproduction, has some of its 
best examples in these introductory parts. 
Geography and cartography, especially the 
latter, might be expected to form special 
features of any historical work executed 
under the direction of Dr. Winsor. The 
Narrative and Critical History of Amer- 
ica is characterized throughout by this 
special excellence. The physical geography 
is laid down with care, while the maps for 
accuracy of reproduction, fullness and ex- 
haustive thcroughness, inspire enthuri- 
asm. No such collection exists. Better, 
fuller or more accurate reproductions there 
could hardly be. Of all this the opening 
volume is an example, especially the first 
chapter, wh ch is an excellent example of 
the collaborative method followed through- 
out the whole. First we have a general nar- 
rative monograph, by William H. Tilling- 
hast, Assistant Librarian, Harvard, on 
‘The Geograpbical Knowledge of the An- 
cients, considered in relation to the dis- 
covery of America.” This moncegraph is 
intended to trace the development of geo- 
graphic and geodetic knowledge down 
through the Middle Ages, and to show in 
what condition the hun an mind was on the 
subject when Columbus took up his great 
pyoblem. This monograph is followed by a 
compact, critical statement of what the 
sources are from which the information 
given in the monograph is derived, what 
their value is, and what they amount to. 
This is followed, again, by a series of crit- 
ical notes on points involved in the subject, 
such as the ancient and medieval conception 
of the earth’s form, Homer’s geography, 
supposed references to America, Atlantis, 
etc., concluded by a series of admirable 
notes from Dr. Winsor on early maps of the 
Atlantic Ocean, illustrated by eleven maps 
reproduced in fac-simile. This will give 
some conception of the scale on which this 
work is done, and of the attempt made in 
it to achieve both comprehensive breadth 
and accuracy as to details. The following 
chapter, on * Pre-Columbian Explorations,”’ 
comes yet nearer to the subject matter of 
the Columbus Centennial, and is by the 
editor, Dr. Winsor. Tbe plan pursued for 
ttis phase of the history is the same laid 
down in the previous chapter. A narrative 
monograph which tells the story in consec- 
utive, compact form, followed by criticai 
notes on the s)urces of information, illu- 
mirated with a great wealth and variety of 
maps reproduced in fac-simile, drawings, 
portraits and other illustrations. When we 
remember what a cloud of parallel rumors 
of discovery the great achievement of Co- 
lunvbus called out, and how bold they have 
recently become in disputing his claim, the 
importance and interest of this chapter will 
readily appear. It is very quiet in tone, 
compact in style, and not at ail combative, 
tho the author has to turn his criticism 
against rival claimants appearing from ev- 
ery point of the compass. To nearly every 
race on the easteru shore of Asia the honor of 
the discovery has been assigned by some one. 
ireland has had its claimants, Italy had its 
Zeni brothers, and Boston, aguinst the 
protest of her scholars, bas allowed a mon- 
ument to be erected in her streets which 
wholly strips Columbus of the honors of a 
prior claim. The entire literary history of 
this discussion is presented in Dr. Wipsor’s 
critical notes and in a form which enables 
the reader to decide with little difficulty on 
the weight to be given to each claimant in 
succession, from the late Carl Christian 
Rafn, of Copenhagen, the mainstay of the 
Norseman theory, down through Rasmus 
B. Anderson, Dr. De Costa, and uncritical 
writers who ramble over the subject, like 
the author of “Inglorious Columbus,”’ Pro- 
fessor Horsford, Aaron Goodrich, Marie 
A. Brown, and the latest of them all, Mrs, 
John B. Shipley, whose intemperate volume 
was reviewed in our issue of February 5th. 
This chapter is even more richly illustrated 
than the other, with fac simile reproduc- 
tions and drawing; which contribute to the 
main purpose of the volume, These re 
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marks will, we hope, give our readers a 
conception of the scope, accuracy, and im- 
partial thoroughness of this work. It is 
not so much a history developed into narra- 
tive, as history presented in the original 
documents and sources. In scope it covers 
both North and South America. It con- 
tains reaches which come down to our own 
times and touchit; but the line at which it 
breaks off is an irregular one, tho it may be 
generally described as limited for United 
States history by the end of the colonial 
period. The review of industrial progress 
and progress in the arts and civilization is 
brought down to contemporary dates. Itis 
not too much to say that as to all the impor- 
tant phases, epochs, events or movementsin 
American history, every one is adequately 
surveyed in this work, the field exploited, 
mapped, and the shortest and best path 
opened to what is known on the sabject. 


Gethsemane; or, Leaves of Healing from 
the Garden of Grief. By Newman Hall, 
LL. B. (Scribner & Welford, New York, 
$2.00.) There is probably no other living 
author who could do so well as Newman 
Hall what is done in this book. What it is 
the title sufficiently describes, and the 
author of ‘‘ Come to Jesus,” (probably the 
most widely read, most variously translated 
and numerously sold book of the century) 
can be trusted to apply the comfort of the 
Gospel with aninspired skill. ‘The reader 
will not advance far into the collection of 
brief papers which compose the volume 
without finding that he is in the leading of 
a bishop of souls who understand the needs 
of the human heart in the experience of 
grief and the operation of Christian grace 
and Christian truth. In the handling of 
the healing balm of the Gospel, Newman 
Hall is a master chosen and approved. If, 
among the forty brief chapters which com- 
pose this collection, there is one which does 
not show him in this light, it has escaped 
our notice. The title to the chapters, the 
subjects presented, the gentle, simple and 
pleading style of the book, are sure to carry 
it farand wide in its mission of Christian 
consolation. ° 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


AN international exhibition of books 
has been opened in Copenhagen as a cele- 
bration of the four hundredth anniversary of 
the introduction of printing into Denmark. 


...»-Mr. Herbert Spencer will publish in 
March an entirely new edition, in three 
volumes, of his ** Essays, Political, Scien- 
tific, and Speculative.’’ It will include a 
number of new essays not included in the 
previous editions, and will be uniform in 
size with his other works. 


....Romance isthe name given to a new 
monthly periodical, the first number of 
which is before us. It contains a score of 
stories which, the sub title tells us, are 
“The Tales of the New York Story Club.” 
Whether one hand or many hands are re- 


sponsible for this collection, it is afact that" 


the selection has been made with capital 
taste. All the stories have been published 
before; but they are reprinted here by spe- 
cial arrangement with the authors. The 
names of Robert Louis Stevenson, Alphonse 
Daudet, Guy de Maupassant and Rudyard 
Kipling are vouchers for the excellence of 
the fiction; and the stories of less known 
writers, or writers under fictitious narhes, 
are fully worthy of the place given them 
beside these masters. The publication is 
handy in form, well printed, and sells for 
twenty-five cents a number. It is undoubt- 
edly the best thing of its kind we have seen. 


-»»-February 25th is the date set for the 
publication of Mr. Aldrich’s new volume of 
verse,‘ The Sisters’ Tragedy, with Other 
Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic.’’ Itis pecul- 
iar to Mr. Aldrich to make no announce- 
ment of the titles of his books until shortly 
before they are issued. This would seem to 
give a certain freshness of interest to the 
work. In the present instance, magazine 
readers, and admirers of Mr. Aldrich will 
recall ‘‘ The Sisters’ Tragedy” as a beautiful 
piece of blank verse which appeared in one 
of our monthlies not long ago. The fact 
that Mr. Aldrich is one of the very tew liv- 
ing; men who first, last and always rever- 
ence their art with laborious and scrupulous 
care, and that he is a maker of sincere and 
beautiful lyrics, makes the publication of 
this volume an event in current literature 
to say the least of it. 


....-The first series of lectures on the 
Turnbull foundation will be delivered at 
Johns Hopkins University, next month, by 
Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman. ‘‘Tae Na- 
ture and Elements of Poetry” will be the 
general theme, the specia) subjects heing 
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March 4th; ‘‘What is Poetry?’’ March 5th; 
“Creative Poetry and the Poetry of Self- 
Expression,” March 6th and _ t1ith; 
“Beauty,” March 12th; “Truth,’? March 
13th; ‘Imagination — Passion,’? March 
18th; and “The Faculty Divine (In- 
spiration—Insight—Genius—Faith),” March 
19th. The lectures will be delivered in 
Levering Hall, beginning each day at 5 
o’clock. We hope many things from these 
lectures. We hope for a renewal of serious 
regard for poetry. For poetry is not for 
amusement merely, nor for a fashionable 
diversion, it is a very real need in any na- 
tion; and while rhymesters may bring it 
into disrepute, and cover themselves with 
deserved ridicule, its beauty and dignity 
should not be forgotten; for these are 
things which can never perish, but like the 
rain and the sua and flowers and the song 
of birds in spring, they endure for our help 
along the years. It is a pity that New 
York as well as Baltimore should not have 
the Benefit of Mr. Stedman’s fine taste and 
mature scholarstip. 


..The Century for this month has, of 
course, its installment of Talleyrand Me- 
moirs, with a frontispiece of the statesman 
from a painting by Greuse. But the first, 
and to Amerieans the most important 
paper of the number isa full, picturesque 
and eminently readable article on ‘‘The 
Georgia Cracker in the Cotton Mills,” by 
Clare de Graffenried. This essay is abun- 
dantly illustrated by Kemble and Lewes, 
as an accurate and exhaustive account of 
life, sordid, hopeless, ignorant and pathetic 
as it is in that region. Another very im- 
portant paper is that on “‘ The Anglo Saxon 
in the Southern Hemispbere,’”’ by Mr. 
George R. Parkin, who wrote the article on 
Uppingham, the great English public 
school, and on ‘‘ The Re organization of the 
British Empire” in The Century a couple of 
years ago. The present essay is thoughtful 
and full of suggestive facts. Mr. T. B. 
Aldrich contributes an unrhymed monody 
on the death of Wendell Phillips. Tbe 
names of Mr. Edgar Fawcett and Mr. Rich- 
ard Henry Stoddard are also seen as signa- 
tures to pieces of verse insonnet form. Mr. 
James Lane Allen’s story, ‘‘Sister Dolo- 
rosa”? is brought to a sad close; and Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, Miss Mary E. Wilkins, 
and Mr. Joel Chandler Harris contribute 
short stories. Miss Wilkins gets into her 
stories the true color of New Eagland, its 
level monotone and bleakness, and its lack 
of cheery human gladness. Mr. Charles de 
Kay makes a study of Theodore Rousseau 
and the Freach landscape school, with en- 
gravings by Kingsley; and Mr. Woodvilie 
Rockhill describes Northern Tibet and the 
Yellow River. 
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versity Press. By G, Edwards, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Bidney Sussex College, 
Pambridge 1x5, pp. RXXVill, 48. The same 











Further Records. 1848-1883. A Series of Letters 
by Frances Anne Kemble. forming a Se- 
quel te * Records of a Girlhood” and * Rec- 
ords of Later Life.’ With a Portrait of Mrs. 
Charles Kemble. 8x54, pp. 351. New York: 


NE SEE ln anc dtennndcesetetnckdestisacces 200 
Thoughts on Life. Death. and Immortality. 
Selected from the Unpublished yn te 3 of 
the late Samuel Smith Harris. D D., L 
y Charlotte Wood Slocum. 7¢x5, pp. 150: 
New York: Thomas Whittaker pereadoesesess 075 
The Public Uses of the Bible. A Study in Bib- 
lical Elocution. By George M.Stone 8x5, 
pp. vi. 189. New Vers: Ansen D. F. Ran- 
Ce Be iO ccccndtounccccnamensesnneceresaconce 13 


The Christians ‘in Soclety. By ‘the Rev. William 
M. Taylor, D.D. 644x4%, pp. 31. The same. 0 35 
The Shady Side; or, Lite in a yen Parson- 
age. By A Pastor’s Wife. New Edition. 
734x544. pp. vi, 48. Thesame.................- 1 00 
The Hittites. Their Inscri steno and Their 
Oe, | John Camp n two vo'l- 
umes. 9¢xt¥¢. Volume I, 4 vii, 399. Vol- 


ume il, pp. vi, 49. The same..... .......... 6 00 


Prophe:y wt History in Relation to the Mes- 
siah. Tbe Barburton Lectures for 1880-1854. 
With two eg ey on the Arra qo ose 
Analysis, and Recent Criticism on the Pen- 
tateuch. By Alfred Edersheim, M.A., Oxon., 
D.D., Ph.D. Author’s Edition. thgxb8, pp. 
axiv, Tie BRO GIBs ccncccccne cevccscenceseses 175 
Five Minute Declamations. For school and 
College. Second Part. selected and Adapted 
by Walter K. Forbes. 6x43, pp. v, 241. Bos- 
CES BW BH ec nsccccsesscedes:ssveccecses 
Life and Times of Jesus, as Related by Thomas 
Jidymus. By James Freeman C ae. be 
746x5, pp. xiv, 448. The same., eaeseoe 0 0 
T mm Dry Goods Economist Year Book for 1891. 
A Compendium of tnformation Relating to 
the Textile Arts, Sciences and_ fabrics, and 
the Distribution of Textile Products. To- 
gether with fall and Accurate Statistical 
Tables and a Multitude of acts of Vaiue to 
Dry Goods Men ail over the World. 9%4xft4. 
po. 163. New York: The lextile Publishing 
so 





Hymas New ana Old. No.2. For Ose in Gos- 
pel Meetings and Other Religious Services. 
By L owner. 8x5%. New York: Flem- 


ing ted Teach Splaxndivos 0 50 
Christus Mediator. By Charles Elliott, D.D. 

746x044, PP. — New York: A. C. Arm- 

PMCONG & BOD... ccccccccccccccoccsses coccscccese 075 


Sermons in pment Two lectures upon the ~ 
Illustrations which may be found in Com- 
mon Candles. By the Rev. C. H. Spur; pe. 
With an Introduction by the Rey. 
MacArthur, D.D. 76x54, pp. fi, 170. ‘rhe 
PRINEAL abeinbe nee. 50k0-Aseoneesundene. waseaces 100 
The Founding of the German Empire. 
William t. Based chiefly upon the Prussian 
State Documents. By Heinrich von Sybe'. 
Translated by Marshall Livingston lerrin. 
Ph.D. (Gott), of Boston University, assisted 
by Gamaltel eee. Jr. 9x64, pp. villi, 
6. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.. 2 (0 
Elijah. The a of God. By Mark Guy 
Pearse. 744x4%, pp. 120. New York. Hunt 
ton 


A Literary Manual of Foreign Quotations. An- 
cient and Modern. With illustrations from 
American and English Authors, and Explap- 
atory Notes Compiled by John Devoe Be-l- 
ton. 84x56, pp. vi. 49. New York: G. P. 
PPE i ccccccscce cccccebeaaseees cccece 150 
Cabin and Plantation Songs, as Sung by the 
Hampton Students. Arranged by Thomas 
P. Fenner and Frederic G. Rathburn. En- 
larged Edition. To which are added a tew 
Indian Sorgs, etc., gathered »t Hampton In- 
stitute: and of the Songs of the Students of 
the Normal School, Tuskegee, Ala. Ar- 
2.H. Hamilton. 4x6, pp. vi, 127 
The oh, huseee: catiipelyeitangpednadbotiongiroes 050 
Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens. By Ev- 
elyn Abbott, M.A. 734xo0l4, pp. xv, 379. The 
GERD occ: cocccccectderss. cegncnsvecbseucecpoese 150 
Talks with Athenian Youths. Translations 
from the Charmides, Lysis, Laches, Euthy- 
demus, and Theztetus of Plato. 7x5. % 
xx,1i8. New York: Charles scribner’s Sons 1 00 
The Romance of a Spanish Nun. By Alice 
Montgomery Baldy. 74x54, pp. 199. Phila- 
delphia, Penn.: J. %. Lippincott Co........... 0 40 
George Washington’s Rules of Civility. Traced 
to their Sources, and Kestored. By Moncure 
D. Conway. 7x4. pp. sv. New York: The 
United States Book Co. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GENERAL SHERMAN. 


A short time since Gen. Sherman turned over to 
us all the plates, maps, etc., of his famous 


MEMOIRS WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


We now have the exclusive right to the publica- 
tion of this great book, and have issued a new and 
enlarged edition uniform with the MEMUIRS of 
GEN. GRANT and GEN. SHERIDAN, Carefully 
indexed and illustrated with steel portraits, maps, 
etc. 2 vols., 8vo, about 500 pages each. 











Per vol. Per set. 
Fime Clotm......ccccccccescccees $2 50 $5 00 
Leather, Library Style...... ... 3 50 7 00 
Half Turkey Morocco........... 4 25 8 50 


If your bookseller does not keep it we will send it post 
paid on receipt of pre. 

SPECIAL.—This work can be secured on easy pay- 
ments by subscribing for our War Library, which em- 
braces ten large volumes by the greatest Generals of 
the War, among whom are GRANT, SHERMAN, 
SHERIDAN and MCCLELLAN. Particulars on 
application. 

SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & C0. 


Dadi East 14th ‘Street, N: New York | City. 





I willsend youa specimen copy of 


THE PHOTO’ HERALD 


(Published Monthly] 
and 5 Aristotype Photugraph made with 
a $1L%4 Detective Camera on receipt of 
10c.in Stamps. CHAS. H, LOE 
Publisher, 111 Nassau St.,N, Y¥. 





Macmillan & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


New Book, by the Late Bishop Lightfoot. 
Cambridge Sermons, 


By the late JosEPH BARBER LIGHTFOOT, 
D.D, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, $1.75. 


By the Very Rev. the Dean of Llandaff, D.D. 


The Church of the First Days, 


Comprising the Church of Jerusalem, 
the Church of the Gentiles, the Church 
of the World. Being Lectures on the 
Acts of the Apostles. 


By C. H. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, 


Master of the Temple. New Edition. 
12mo, $2.75. ‘ 





By the late Very Rev. R. W. Church 


The Discipline of the Chris- 
tian Character. 


By R. W. CHurcH, M.A., Dean of St. 

Paul’s. 12mo, $1.25. 

Charles Kingsley’s Sermons. 
Edition, 


All Saints’ Day, 


And other Sermons. 





Uniform 


By the REv. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. 
Edited by Rev. W. Harrison, M.A. 
12mo, $1 25. 


A New Story by Charlotte M. 
2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


. . 

Two Penniless Princesses. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of “ The Heir of Redelyffe,” “ Un 

known to History,’”’ ete. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 
“Miss Yonge draws a bright and moving picture of 
those lawless times, and mingles fact and fiction with 
her accustomed skill. ‘Two Penniless Princesses ’ 


is one of the most interesting of the author’s his- 
torical novels.”—Atheneum., 


Yonge. 


A New Book by the Right Hon. John 
Morley, M.P. 


Studies in Literature, 


By JoHN MORLEY. 
Globe 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


“Mr. Morley is a delightful essayist, and his gifts 
inthis relation are shown in the fullest affiuence in 
the thoroughly interesting volume. As a literary 
artist he is in the foremost rank, and his writings are 
as attr ctive for their style as for their matter and 
the felicitous: manner in which it is illustrated by 
original thought and profound scholarship.” - Bos- 
ton Saturday Evening Gazette. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Aves, New Y ork. 


Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT, 


The Chautauqua President, 


In a letter to Judge TOURGEE, Feb. 4, 1891, says: * You 
have written a ; reat book in Murvale Eastman. It 
should be read as widely as A Fool’s Errand, tor it 

a better, stronger, riper book. It is vastly superio 
to Looking Backward, since it makes every reader 
look Christ ward. It is a wise, hopeful, artistic, 
Christian story, with a broad basis of the soundest 
sense. I wish every minister, every workingman, 
every millionaire, and every political economist 
would read it. !t has inspired me, and I trust it may 
inspire thousands of others. I thank you with all my 
heart for writing it.” 


“Will be read by Sousands because it isa thrilling 

story of every-day li - - . Not merely made up of 

the photographic a of commonplaces, but full 

of the striking picturesqueness of romantic scenes, 

ae selected and vividly portrayed.’’— Boston 
raveller 


Cloth, decorated, 81.50. 


FURDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, W. Y. 





TERNS. Etc., Etc. 


NOW READY—THE MARCH PART OF THE 


YOUNC LADIES’ JOURNAL 


Coataining all the 


LATEST PARIS FASHIONS, with GIGAN'tIC FASHION SUPPLEMENT 
- of 51 Ft -O RES. and COLORED FASHION PLATES of 24 FIGURES, be- 
sides numerous Stories, New Music, New EMBROIDERY DESIGNs, PAT- 
Price, 30 Cents. 
Yearly, $4. All Newsdealers, or 
THE INTERNATIONAL | NEWS oe: NEW YORK. 


4 NEW NOVELS ? I5c, 


All complete in the MARCH NUMBER of the 
FAMILY LIBRAKY MONTHLY. 
Only 15 Cents. Of all Newsdealers, or 


_THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK. 






Ligonts Wanted t sett our ANY Ln BOOK. 


by prominent Divines ‘of at Denominations. 
ilustrated Descri ptive je Circulars 





and Syme Sor 






American Pav'g Co, arin erase 8 St.Louis. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


DONA LUZ. 


By JUAN VALERA, 
Author of “ Pepita Ximenez.” 
Translated by Mrs. MARY J.SERRANO. 
No. 67, TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 
izmo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


* The faseination of Doiia Luz and her his- 
tory is that of a most tender and tragic 
beauty. We know hardly any figure in fic- 
tion more lovely and affecting than Doiia 
Luz. . . . Itisall very fine and master- 
ly work, scarcely to be matched in tbe con- 
temporary fiction of our language, if that 
is not putting the case too faintly.”—W. D. 
HOWELLS, in Harper’s Magazine. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


PEPITA XIMENEZ. 


By JUAN VALERA. 
Translated by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano. 
12mo. Paper 50 cents, cloth, $1.00. 


The Nation says: 

“*One of the jewels of literary Spain’is what a 
Spanish critic has pronounced the wost popular book 
of recent years in that language, Don Juan Valera’s 
novel ‘Pepita Ximenez,’”’ 

The St. Louis Republic says: 
“Va era is a smooth. graceful writer, and his ‘Pep- 
ita’ must excite a good deal of attention.’ 

The Boston Transcript says: 

“. . . Avery striking and powerful novel.” 

The Evening Telegram says: 
+ “A remarkably good story is ‘Pepita Ximenez.’ 
° The novel isio be strongly recommeuded.’ 


The Sun (New York) says: 

“There is a new source of pleasure to novel-read- 
ers of disc ees] taste in the work of Sefior 
Juan Valera. 

The Critic says: 

“It is a very entertaining and, moreover, a very ar- 
tistic piece of work, full of quaint and delicate hu- 
mor and of shrewd insight in‘o varied human char- 
acter.’ 

The Baltimore Sun says: 


“i¢ is the best novel thata Spanish author has 
given us.” 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 BoyD STREET, NEW YORK 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


Lange Comp. Commentary. 25 vols......... 
Polyglot Bivle, 5 Languages. 5 vols., 4g mo 
Fox. Acts and Monuments, 8 vols. 8vo 
Puritan Divines. 45 vols., 8vo.. 
Ency. Brit. large type ed. 24 vo es 3 00 
And many others. Catalogs 

N. B.—SU NDA. SYCHOOL BOOKS, “best and 

cheapest.”” New catalogs. 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 


26 Warren St,, New } York. 


THE WANTED 


7 W 0 R LD’ S it 
IUustrated, 
A qanere 
Work. 
yal 
New. 


The subject one of enduring interest. 




















Pleasant Work for 





Send for circulars. 


STHE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE CO. 


35 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT ROOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway.N.Y. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .::::., 


Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York 


Books 


New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, JoHN B. ALDEN, 


Correspondence solicited. 


U@UIAB19]{) 02 suopouany jeyoody 














393 Pearl St., New ‘York. 





IF NOT, compiles of the best pens for Schools and 
Correspondent 1 be rent FRE on receipt of re- 
furn postage, two cents. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 
era Breeder Now Forks 


EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History in Harvard College. 


THE COLONIES, 1492-1750. 


By REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, Secretary of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, author of “* His- 
toric Waterways.” etc. With Marginal Notes, 
Bibliographic. Index, and Four Coijored Maps, 
322 pages, $1.25. 


LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN, 


DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
Arranged and edited at Cardinal Newman’s re- 
quest, bat ANNE MOSLEY, editor of “ Letters of 
Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D.” 2 vols.. with two por- 
traits and an index, small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $4. 

“ We have read them with a sense of charm and 

fascination which belongs to a nuvel, and with the 

—— and absorbed curiosity which belones to the 

ntimate confidence of genuine biography. They are 

wonderfully full of interest, and no review can be- 
gin to do them justice.”’— Boston Sunday Herald. 


THE CHRIST THE SON OF GOD 


A Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By 

the Abbé CONSTANT FOUARD, Henorary Cathe- 

dral Canon, Professor of the Faculty of The- 

y at Rouen, etc., etc. Translated from the 

the author’s sanction. bv 

George F. X. Griffith. With an Introduction by 

Cardinal Manning. 2 vols., with Maps, smal! 8vo, 
gilt top, $4. 

“The trans'ation is cheracterized by such an ab 
sence of the French idiom that one would never 
know that the book came from a foreign tongue. 

. The imagery is as vivid, the character-paint- 
ing as strong, and the sceneas well depicted as the 
most fastidious novel reader could desire.’ —Catholic 


orld 
NEW YORK. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Author of “The Winning of the West,”’ 
(Historic Towns. Fdited by EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 
D.C... and Rev. WILLIAM HUNT.) 12mo, with 
three maps. 259 pages, $1.25, 
“ The teat of compressing so much within so small 
acompass in so excellent a manner, is something 
wonderful.”—Commercial Advertiser, 


LETTERS FROM ROME 
On the Occaston of the Cicamenical Council, 1849- 
18:0. By the Rev. THOMAS MOZLEtY, M.A. 2 vols., 
crown &vo, $6 


A HANDBOOK °F FLORIDA. 
By CHARLES LEDYARD NoOrTON. Witn 49 Maps, 
Plans. and a large Folding Map of the State. 
12mo, 412 pages. Cloth, $1,25 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent on receipt of price by 
the publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


15 East 16th Street, New York, 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
0 Pa ea» 30C 
4. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Grose Tite, N.Y. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 


Andrews Mfg. Co.. 

76 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 

A.H.Andrews & Co 
195 ysis aoc Ave. 











NOW READY. 


The Life of Jesus, the Christ. 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Completed Edition. In two volumes octavo, neatly packed in a card 
box. Cloth, $5.50; sheep, $7.50; half morocco, $9.50. Second volume 
alone: Cloth, $3; sheep, $4; half morocco, $5. 





This edition resembles in size, color of binding, typography, etc.. Vol. lof the unfinished ectavo edition 
published by J. B. Ford & Co. in 1871, but has many more illustrations. Owners of that edition can now, 
therefore, complete their sets,or can return us the old volun e as part payment for the new set. Terms on 
application. 

Of the second volume, the first eight chapters are as Mr. Beecher wrote them. Chapters 24-52 have been 
compiled from Mr. Beecher’s sermons preached along the line of this special subject. The text of “The 
Gospels Consolidated ” has been omitted from Vol. 1, and separate appendixes substituted containing titles 
and subject matter, with references to the Scripture passages. A second appendix has been added to Vol. 2, 
containingan elaborate description of the engravings, with much new and interesting matter relating to the 
Holy Land, etc. 


BROOMFIELD & CO. Publishers, 


658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TWO MORE BOOKS: 
Dreams. 


By OLIVE SCHREINER, author of ‘‘ The Story of an African Farm.” One volume, 16mo. 
Cloth. With portrait of the author. Price, $1.00. 


CONTENTS :—1. The Lost Joy.—2. The Hunter.—3, The Gardens of Pleasure.—4. In a Far-Off 
World.—5. Three Dreams in a Desert.—6. A Dream of Wild Bees.—7. In a Ruined Chapel.—s. Life’s 
Gifts.—9. The Artist’s Secret.—10. I Thought I Stooda—— -—ll. The Moonhgnht fell across My Bed, 

The strength and power shown by Miss Schreiner in her ‘Story of au African Farm” justify expec- 
tations of something striking and original in her later book. Her thought is always to the point, and her 
ideas fresh and novel. 


The Future of Science. 


By ERNEST RENAN. One volume. Demy 8vo. Price, $2.50. 


“The real subject of my book,” says M. Renan, “is science, and by this I mean the exercise of 
human reason in its highest form. I speak particularly in the work of historical sciences, of which I have 
made a special study. I consider history as the sciemce of humanity, and on this book only dol touch 
upon the social question.” 

The book ccntains the first and positive expression of his philosophical faith, and will be extremely 
useful to future biographers of the eminent writer. It will have, besides, a still higher bearing—an his- 
torical one, soto speak; for it is not only M. Repan but our entire century that has been called to choose 
between science and revelation, all compromise having become impossible. 














Send for our Descriptive Catalogue (free). Our books are sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the Publish- 
ers, on receipt of price. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 





death of John Wesley, March 2d, 1791. 


following: 


Episcopal Church. 
John Wesley in America. By Bishop W. 


copal Church, 


The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The Methodist Church of Canada. 





One Year.......... a cacbdesbenkeetiaceien 





Centenary of J John Wesley’s Death. 


THE WORLD-WIDE RESULTS OF HIS MOVEMENT. 
Its Influence on Other Christian Bodies. 


THE INDEPENDENT will publish, Mareh 5th, 1 1991, a a special number appropriate te the centenary of the 
We shall have from eight totwelve extra pages, which will be 
devoted chiefly to articles, by the most eminent writers, onthe results of the great Wesleyan Movement. 
All branches of Methodism throughout the world will be represented by communications showing when 
and how they originated, what they are, and what they have done. 


The Relations of the Wesleyan Movement to the Church of England. By the Very Rev. F. W. 
FaRrRAR, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 

The Influence of Wesleyan Arminianism on Calvinism. by Prof. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D,, of 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

The Influence of the Wesleyan Movement on other Bodies. By Lewis F. STEARNS, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology in Bangor Theological Seminary. 

The Character and Work of John Wesley. 


S. Perry, D.D., of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The Contributions of the Wesleys te Hymnelogy. By Prof. F. W. Birp, of the Protestant Epis- 


The Methodist Episcopal Church. By Bishop J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church South, By Bishop E. R. HENDRIX, D.D. 

The African Methodist t piscopal Church. By Bishop B. T. TANNER, D.D. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church By Bishop C. R. Hargis, D.D. 


The Ambrican Wesleyan Church. By N. WARDNER, D.D., President of the General Conference, 
The Congregational Methodist Church, By the Rev. JOHN THURMAN. 
By A. CARMAN, D.D., General Superintendent. 
The Wesleyan Methodist Church of Great Britain. By James M. Kina, D.D,, LL.D. 
The Methodist New Connection. By Ex-President J. C. WaTTs, D.D. 
The Bible Christians. By the Rev. W. HIGMAN, President of the Conference. 
The Primitive Methodists. By the Rev. J. HALLAM, President of the Conterence. 
The United Methodist Free Church. By the Kev. M. T. MYERS, President of the Annual Assembly. 
Such a series of articlés it would be impossible to find elsewhere. They give a complete view of the 
Methodism of the world. This number of THE INDEPENDENT should be read by every one of whatever | ——— 
denominational bias. THE INDEPENDENT will have the coming year many memorable issues, with special 
discussions which no intelligent man can afford to miss. The series of articles on Socialism, already be- 
gun by Prof. R. T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins University, would alone make it worth your while to subscribe. 
It will be a thorough discussion, from a standpoint which is not hostile, and is wholly Christian. It will 
represent the growing sentiment that, with the establishing of great combinations and the breaking down 
of competition, the State has cuties of oversight of capital and labor, to prevent injustice, and to promote 
the general interests of the people. Thege articles will be copyrighted, and doubtless appear in a volame, 
which will be an important text-book in the best institutions of learning. 
Orders for the special number of March 5th—10 cents each--should be sent us previous to March Ist, 
as the edition to be printed, altho a specially large one, will undoubtedly be rapidly exhausted. 


Terms of Subscription, Payable in Advance. 


One Month 80.30 
Four Month 1.00 
Six Months... 1.50 


3.00 | Five Years . 
In Clubs of Five or more, $2.00 each, SINGLE COPIES, 10 cents. 
Advertising for this isswe should ‘reach us by the 27th of February, if 
convenient; but in no case later than March 2d, 

THE INDEPENDENT, 

Ras Broadway: New ¥ ark 


KINDERGARTE A monthly tor home and school, 
« science lessons, stories, games, 
occupations, etc. Invaluable for primary teac hers and 
mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 
ety” lessons for Primary Sunday Schools. 
Alice B. Stockham & Co.. 161 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


8 and 5 a for Church Worsht 
A.™, CARNES &CO., 751 Broadway, NY 


MUSIC. 


LASTER MUSIC 


Of every description for the Churcu and Sunday 
School. Complete Lists mailed free to any address 
on application. ADDRESS, 

The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Muste Co., | The John Church Co, 
wo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 19 E, 16th St., New York. 


Haster Music. 


Sing ye, Christ is Risen (Sop. or Ten.).Marsh. 50c 














Among these articles will be the 








By Bishop Joun F. Hurst, D.D., of the Methodist 





Aj the Lamb’s High Feast (Hymn)....Warren. 15c. 
Song of the Sparrows * see ” 15c. 
The Three Marys “ “ 15c. 
The Lamb’s High Feast (Children’s 8 
q NS ciitcnesr bbscc atbessahedabie Danks. 5c. 
By Bishop L. H. Housey, D.D. one a aan Scouse aineame ‘2 ae 
The Methodist Protestant Church. By L. W. BaTEs, D.D., Ex-President of the General Conference. Early at the Tomb Be eee - pS 
Easter Morning Denki cn “ 5c. 
Carel Annual No. 16, Grace Collection 5c. 


Liberal discount to Churches and Sunday-schools. 

Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 
sired, 

Catalogues free on application. 


WM. A.POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York. 








FISCHE 


e" PIANOS .2 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 
New Easter Music! 


CHRIST EXALTED. 4: A Serv ye for Easter Sun- 
*" day nthems for the 
Choir; familiar Hymns for the C — ‘ation; new 
Choruses; appropriate Bible Readinzs; the whole 
carefully arranged for the Festival of the Resur- 
rection, by the Rev. RoBeRT LOWRY. 16 pages. 
ANNUAL No 15 An eight page collection of 
8 * splendid Carols for Sunday- 
Schools, Easter Festivals, by our popular authors, 
Price of either of the above, 5 cents esch by mail; 
4.00 per 100 bv express, not prepaid. Any previous 
ivsue supplied at same price 
Send for specia! Catajogue of Raster Anthgms fop 
your Choir, 


FER HIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
St Randolph 8, Ohioage, Ty Rast Yeh bf. New Fork, 
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Financial. 
THE PROTEST OF NEW YORK. 


A GREAT meeting was, last week, held 
at the Cooper Institute in this city, com- 
posed of business men of all classes, with- 
out respect to party, for the purpose of 
expressing their opinions in regard to the 
free coinage bill that has been passed by 
the coalition between the Democratic 
Senators and a few Republican Senators 
from some of the Western States, which 
bill is now pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The meeting was addressed, 
among others, by ex-Secretary Fairchild 
and ex-Comptroller Trenholm, both of 
whom held office under ex-President 
Cleveland, The resolutions adopted by 
the meeting speak for themselves, and are 
as follows: 





** Resolved, That the first requirement of 
asound metallic currency is that its value 
shall be permanently stable. 

* Resolwed, That the equality of value 
between 412'¢ grains of standard silver and 
25.8 graios of standard gold, asserted in the 
bill for free coinage of silver, is untrue, in 
fact, is contradicted by the record of the 
market price of silver bullion for many 
years, and cannot be sustained against the 
financial policy of all civilized nations. 

* Resolved, That the free coinage of sil- 
ver, on the basis of equality of value at the 
ratio stated, in our judgment, will cause a 
premium on gold and its immediate banish- 
ment from circulation, and will debase the 
value of our dollar to the bullion value of 
the silver it contains. 

** Resolved, That the proposed debase- 
ment of our currency is dishonest. It will 
impair private and public credit; it will 
confuse and hamper our commercial rela- 
tions with gold paying countries; it will 
curtail legitimate business; it will violate 
the obligations of existing contracts, and 
disastrously affect many industries; it will 
fall with peculiar severity on the depos- 
itorsin savings banks and trust companies 
and those holdiovg life insurance and mu- 
tual benefit policies; it will lessen the pur- 
chasing power of the moneyin which are 
paid the earnings of laborers and of the sal- 
aried classes. It will benefit no one except 
temporarily the owners of silver or of sil- 
ver mines who may secure an euhanced 
price for their product and properties, and 
the holders of gold or of gold values at 
financial centers who would be enabled to 
discharge their obligations in the debased 
currency and retain the advantage of the 
premium on gold. 

** Resolved, That we shall oppose with 
all the means at our command the pending 
bill or any movement which favors the 
free coinage of silver by the United States 
without the co-operation of other nations.” 


A letter had been addressed to ex-Pres- 
ident Cleveland, inviting him to be pres- 
ent and to address the meeting; and to 
this he replied by the followiog letter 
which was read: 


* EB. Ellery Anderson, Chairman: 

“DeAR Ste: L have this afternoon re- 
ceived your note, inviting me to attend to- 
morrow evening the meeting called for the 
purpose of voicing the position of the busi- 
ness men of our city to ‘ the free coinage of 
silver in the United States.’ 

**T shall not be able to attend and address 
the meeting, as you request, but { am glad 
that the business interests of New York are 
at last to be heard on thissubject. Iitsurely 
cannot be necessary for me to make a 
formal expression of my agreement with 
those who believe that the greatest peril 
would be invited by the adoption of the 
scheme embraced in the measure bow pend- 
ing in Congress for the unlimited coinage 
of silver at our mints. 

“Tf we have developed an unexpected 
capacity for the assimilation of a largely 
increased volume of this currency, and even 
if we have demonstrated the usefulness of 
such an increase, other conditions fall far 
short of insuring us against disaster if, in 
the present situation, we enter upon the 
dangerous, the reckless experiment of free, 
unlimited, and independent silver coinage. 

**Yours very truly, 
** GROVER CLEVELAND ”’ 
Mr. Cleveland, in his somewhat famous 
letter written in 1885, after his election to 
the Presidercy, said: 


“Tt isof momentous importance to pre- 
vent the two metals from parting company; 
to prevent the increasing displacement of 
gold by the increasivg coinage of silver; to 
prevent the ultimate expulsion of gold by 
silver. Such a financial crisis as these 
events would certainly precipitate, were it 





now to follow upon so long a period of com- 
mercial depression, would involve the peo- 
ple of every city and every State in the 
Union in a prolonged and disastrous trou- 
ble.”’ 

We have called attention, several times, 
to the apparently studied silence of Gro- 
ver Cleveland for months past on the sil- 
ver question, and said that it looked like 
an act of cowardice in view of the great 
importance of the question at the present 
moment. We are glad now to say that 
the recent letter of Mr. Cleveland is a 
manly and square utterance, and shows 
clearly that he is of the same opinion 
still. The Democratic Party in Congress, 
as a matter of political strategy, seems to 
have gone headlong into the silver craze; 
and yet Mr, Cleveland by this letter gives 
notice that he does not go with his party 
in Congress on this subject. He thereby 
shows sagacity and good sense, and we 
cheerfully accord him all due credit for 
the same. The silver men, having be- 
fooled themselves, are trying to befool 
the country. We trust that they are 
doomed to failure. ’ 


-™ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


WE have again to report a very unsat- 
isfactory market for the week, prices 
closing fractionally lower than at our 
last report. The bulls complained be- 
cause business was very limited in vol- 
ume, while the professional bears were 
also disturbed because, having sold out 
their long stock, the market was too nar- 
row to take the shorts which they would 
hke to have put out. The supply of stocks 
in the street, however, was not excessive; 
and, judging from the closeness with 
which they were held, the general opin- 
ion was in favor of better prices. The 
Cooper Union meeting to protest against 
free silver coinage relieved whatever 
anxiety remained in the minds of ope- 
rators lest such a law snould be enacted 
at present; but the market reflected it in 
only a small degree. The fact is, the 
market’s movement has been governed al- 
most entirely by the circulation of some of 
the most extraordinary rumors in relation 
to railroad and financial affairs, almost 
all of which have been accorded the ex- 
pected denials of responsible parties. It 
is a long time since the rumor-monger 
held-such full sway in the street as dur 
ing the last week. As to the immediate 
outlook for the market, opinions are very 
contradictory; but none of the prominent 
interests look for much of a market un- 
til the present Congress shall have passed 
out of existence. The news of railroad 
net earnings has continued unfavorable, 
but the gross returns of one hundred and 
fifty-five roads for January make an un- 
expectedly favorable exhibit: 








Gross. Mileage. 
36,773,531 90,099 
34,613,208 87,212 


1891.... 
1890... 


2,160,828 2,807 

The gross increase was 6} per cent., and 
mileage increased 834 per cent. Only 
thirty-six roads reported decreased earn- 
ings. The principal increases were by the 
Pacific and a few of the Granger lines. 
On Saturday $1,750,000 gold was shipped 
to Europe, and it was said that Berlin 
was its destination. Exchange rose to 
the gold-exporting point late on Wednes- 
day, and the engagements of specie were 
made on the following day. It is sup- 
posed that the movement was indirectly 
for account of the Bank of England 
which has returned tothe Bank of France 
$10 000,000 of the amount borrowed at the 
time of the Baring trouble. 

Some of the rumors of railroad consoli- 
dations, deals, etc., which were in circu- 
lation, were absurd upon their face. A 
few of those which obtained wide pub- 
licity were as follows: That Mr. Gould has 
secured the Chicagoand Alton by purchase 
of stock; that Messrs. Brice & Inman 
have bought the Louisville, New Albany 
and Chicago; that the Lackawanna has 
bought the New York, Susquehanna and 
Western; that the West Shore has se- 
cured it, and not the Lackawanna, as first 
reported; that the Atchison fours were 
to be given for Rio Grande Western pre- 
ferred, and the control of the road so 
transferred; that the Great Northern has 


Increase.... 





secured the A. B. Stickney road. The 
gossips could not determine whether 
it was the Baltimore and Ohio, or the 
Lake Erie and Western, which has bought 
or leased the Western New York and 
Pennsylvania; but they finally concluded 
that neither of them had purchased it. 
The story of a sale of the Baltimore and 
Ohio to some outside party may prove 
true,as options have been given upon large 
blocks of its stock. Little credence was 
given the report of the proposed consoli- 
dation of all Northeastern roads. These 
stories exerted little effect other than to 
increase the indisposition to operate in 
stocks. Early this week it was stated,with 
apparent authority, that the Susquehanna 
and Western is to be brought into close 
relations with the Delaware and Hudson. 

Foreign selling of our stocks has been 
heavy, making up a large proportion of 
the total dealings. The holdings of our 
stocks abroad are very small, and it is 
doubtless a fact that the selling for some 
time past has been due to fear of silver 
leyislation. As an indication of the prob- 
able effect upon the foreign holdings of 
our bonds of further silver legislation, 
the opinions of our leading bankers with 
foreign connections are of special inter- 
est. They agree that the immediate ef- 
fect would be to cause enormous sales 
here for foreign account of all bouds not 
stipulated as payable in gold. Such sales 
alone would be sufficient to put the rates 
for sterling exchange above the gold-ex- 
porting point. The opinions heldin the 
same circles that many of the railroads 
whose bonds are payable in gold would 
not comply with their contracts in this 
particular if a free-coinage law were en- 
acted; but it is worthy of notice that the 
bonds of most of the important roads re- 
cently organized are gold bonds. Cur- 
rency securities are not held abroad in 
large amounts, as New York correspond- 
ents have long been unwilling to recom- 
mend the purchase of such. At present 
the feeling abroad “is such that it is 
impossible to dispose of currency securi- 
ties except at a sacrifice. 

In spite of the heavy absorption of 
funds by the Treasury and the gold ex- 
ports, the money market continued easy. 
Rates for call loans on stock col- 
lateral ranged between 1} per cent. 
and 34 per cent., with the best business at 
around 24 per cent. Renewals were ef- 
fected practically at borrowers’ rates. 
The banks and trust companies have gen- 
erally reduced their minimum rate for 
call loans to 3@34 per cent., but they 
have not been the leading factors in the 
market. Brokerage houses, with a large 
amount of time money on hand, have 
re-loaned considerable money on call. 
Time-money was easier in sympathy with 
the call loan market. Funds were ob- 
tainable at 44@44 per cent., for thirty 
to ninety days, and at 4}@5 per cent, for 
longer terms, For commercial paper the 
demand continues good from city and 
country banks. Other than choice names, 
however, are slow of sale. The supply of 
paper is not abundant. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week ending 
February 14th, 1891: 


Commerce........... 19744 | NE cmisuinshinidiemiaaibwiie Bal 
Hanover... .......-. BU | WeSUEFTL....... e-eeeeee 101 


The following is a comparison of the 
uverages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Feb. 14. Feb.7. Differences. 
Loans... . ... . $401,964,100 $397,802,000 Inc. $4,162,100 
ROTI coccidiosis 88,385,900 88,810,100 Dec. 424,200 
Legaltenders.. 34,854,200 35,518,000 Dec. 682.200 
Deposits......... 418,917,600 416,343.30 Inc. 2,574,300 


Circulation..... { 3,534,400 3,407,100 Inc. 127,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie.........06 $88,385,900 $88,510,100 Dec. $424,200 
Legal tenders.. 34,836,200 35,518,400 Dec. 682,200 


Total reserve... $123,222,10) $124,323,500 Dec.$1,106,400 
Reserve requ’d 

against dep’ts 104,729.400 104,(85,825 Inc. 643,575 
Excess of res’ve 


above legal re- 
quirements..... 18,492,700 20,242,675 Dec. 1,749,975 
Excess of reserve Feb. lith, 1800................ 7,497,100 
UNITED STATES BONDS, 
Bid. Ask 
Gs, TOBA, Mewiatered oc. cccccceses covccccvs 101% ; 
444s. 1691, Coupon eddee. encncdeocesbesa 108 oe 
4s. 1907, Remistered............sescseeces « Wass Ris 
do. ex-stamped......... © « bebeeuce 18% 19 
is I octine Sencwncocscececs cnstis 105 +8146 
Cs IIE cic creccesstnce co eens 1183s 
CII Gis Bio ccccccccesccesc coccceces 109 coe 
Oy IEEE cescccceccecccsedccessnteses 112 
Mi csccsice ctescccccccccccceces 14 
sa 17 
Ourrency 65, 1800... .., onc. ccceccceeyere . 120 ° 





February 19, 1891. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The market for sterling was heavy, and 
the posted rates were reduced 4c. per 
pound. The rates for actual business 
were as follows, viz.: Sixty days 4.854, 
demand 4.873, cables 4.88}. Commercial 
bills were 4.84. The supply of cotton- 
bills was small. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

The 3ist annual statement of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society reports 
a new business for 1890 of $203,826 107; 
assurance in force December 3ist, $720,- 
662.473; income, $35,036,683; assets, 
$119,243,744; with a surplus of nearly 
twenty-foar millions. 

Among the securities sold at auction on 
the 11th inst. were the following: 

8 shares Market National Bank, 237. 

69 shares Mechanics’ Nationai Bank, 205%. 

$500 Citizens’ Ins Co. 7 per cent. reserve 
fund, 78. 

18shares St. Louis Ore and Steel Co., $21. 

500 shares Quicksilver Mining Co., pref., 38. 

300 shares Quicksilver Mining Co., com., 54% 

i(0 shares Brunswick Co., 1534. 

109 shares Mahoning Coal R’d Co., pref., 98. 

$15,(00 American Rolling Stock Co. 5per cent. 
Car Trust certificates, series M, 42. 


8.000 shares People’s Passenger R’y Co., of 
Phila., 155. 


60 shares the English Enamel Paint Co., 25. 

5 shares Central Trust Co., 1,255. 

175 shares Brooklyn City R’d Co., 18C. 

10 shares Third Avenue Railroad Co., 286. 

9 shares Eighth Avenue Railroad Co., 200%. 

l share Clinton Hall Association, 60. 

125 shares Union Ferry Company, of N. Y. and 
Brooklyn, 3844-384. 

200 shares Third National Bank, old stock, 
60-65. 


100 shares Am, Loan and Trust Co., 86. 

$12,000 Chicago and Erie R’d Co., non-cumu- 
lative 5 per cent. income bonds, 28. 

5 shares Imp.and Trad. Nat. Bank, 557. 

100 shares Kansas City and Omaha R’d Co., 54. 

$910 Commercial Mutual Ins. scrip, 69%. 

2.000 Washington and Georgetown R’d Co. 
6 per cent. mortgage 10-40 bonds, 148%. 

66 shares Jefferson Ins, Co., 71. 
21 shares New York Nat. Ex. Bank, 137. 

194 shares Montrose Point Brick Co.. of N. Y.. 
48. 

60 shares N. Y. Concert Co., limited, 16. 

I share Alliance Ins. Assoc, ($1,000), $800. 
10shares Nat. Bank of Deposit of N. Y., 115. 
30 shares H. B. Claflin Co., common, 107. 

10 shares Bank of North America, 175%. 
40shares State Trust Co., 200. 

125 shares Thurber-Whyland Co., general, 
common, I(0. 

100 shares Thurber-Whyland Co., preferred, 
8 per cent. cumulative stock, 102-1034. 

Hon. John A. Anderson, the level- 
headed, highly respc cted and able Mem- 
ber of Congress from Kansas, has, it now 
appears, disappointed the Silver Coinage 
Committee by his recent independent ac- 
tion and plain talk before that committee. 
Mr. Anderson talked plainly to a Tribune 
correspondent in regard to the whole 
silver question. We commend his sensi- 
ble “‘ views ” to the careful consideration 
of our readers. Here they are: 


“When I passed between the tellers some 
of my friends who know that I am a strong 
friend of silver money showed surprise 
and disapprobation. I ama bi-metalist, a 
friend of silver money as well as of the sil- 
ver-mining industry of the United States; 
but I do not propose to be used as a cat’s- 
paw by the owners of silver mines or min- 
ing shares, or the owners of or speculators 
in silver bullion. Last year I voted for a 
tariff law which contained a provision to 
protect the miners who are engaged in the 
silver-lead industry, and also for a bill 
which provides for the purchase and coin- 
age of $54,000,000 of silver each year. Iam 
not now disposed to vote for a coinage law 
which will invite every owner and producer 
of silver coi or bullion in the world to 
bring it to the United States Mint to be 
coined into dollars at the expense of the 
United States. Only yesterday the Govern- 
ment bought more than a million ounces 
of silver at the market rates—not an ounce 
of which cost as much as $1.02. Itis now 
calmly proposed that the United States 
shall take all silver bullion offered and 
coin it into dollars at the rate of $1.29 per 
ounce. 1 do not believe that the people of 
this country want that done. 

‘There is another reason why Iam op- 
posed to free coinage at this time. I have 
been in Congress twelve years and want to 
go out of it free from a stain of suspicion. 
The House recently ordered an investiga. 
tion to ascertain whether impruper or cor- 
rupt motives bad influenced members who 
took part in the silver legislation of last 
year. That investigation has not been con- 
cluded, and until the committee has com- 
pleted its work and submitted a report 
which will remove all suspicion I shall not 
yote for any more silyer bills. In my opin- 
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ion, the plain people of this country feel a 
deeper interest in that investigation than 
many persons in Washington seem to real- 
ize, and they will make themselves heard 
and felt in due time.” 

The demand for bank stocks appears to 
be steadily increasing. For Hanover 350 
is offered, while Park Bank shares are 
in demand at 331, at which figures 
only trifling sales have been made. West- 
ern National Bank is said to be doing 
well, but the stock remains stationary at 
about 100 to 1004. 

Foreign exchange is easier, while posted 
rates remain unchanged. For round 
amounts a small concession is made, 
Bankers’ 60-day bills are quoted at 4.852 
to 4.86, cables at 4.884. 

A novel method of settling claims 
against the railroads of the country is 
now being considered at the West. The 
Tribune says: 


“In brief, the plan is to turn over every 
claim or suit for damages against every 
road to an association organized for the pur- 
pose of settling such cases on their merits 
or fighting them to the court of last resort. 
Railroad officials think the claim feature 
will be an especially valuable one. Under 
the present system the prominent shippers 
compel immediite settlement of claims 
without the least foundation, threatening 
the loss of patronage in the case of refusal. 
General Counsel Keep,of the Northwestern, 
will resign his present place and accept the 
chairmanship of the association, the head- 
quarters of which will be in Chicago. ‘The 
list of members is not ready for publication, 
as it is the intention to secure the member- 
ship of every railroad in America. Ali the 
prominent lines, it is said, nave joined and 
subscribed over $700,000 toward contingent 
expenses. The association already has a 
name aad officein Chicago, but the name 
will probably be changed when Mr. Keep 
assumes the chairmanship.” 

The special committee of Congressmen 
having in charge the silver question, have 
obtained much valuable information from 
all quarters. A letter from Seligman 
Freres et Cie, bankers in Paris, to Mr. 
Hitt, of Illinois, is before tie committee. 
One passage reads as follows: 

“I hope and pray that a free-coinage 
silver bill will never pass the Ameri- 
can Congress. It would positively cause 
(not long after its passage) ruin and deso- 
lation throughout the country. At first 
there would take place booms—dangerous 
booms—but the end would positively be a 
crisis such as the promoters of free coinage 
can have no idea of. Germany has an im- 
mense stock of silver bara which you would 
get; so have Italy and several other coutries 
in Europe. India would send you immense 
amounts of silver instead of sending the 
same to China. England would be greatly 
benefited by it. With unlimited free coin- 
age for you, London, with a gold standard, 
would become more than ever the center of 
the world’s banking business. I cannot, 
and no sane man in Europe can believe that 
the Congress of the United States wil] vote 
such a bill, with its unavoidable disastrous 
conseqg uences.”’ 

The list of creditors and assets of the 
Worcester Steel Works was filed at the 
Court of Insolvency on Friday last. The 
total liabilities of the steel works will 
reach $1,100,000 and the total assets, it is 
said, will not exceed $200,000. The cred- 
itors will, therefore, receive only about 
20 cents on a dollar. George M. Rice has 
the largest claim against the steel works, 
amounting to about $535,000. 

The McKinley bill, in its workings, 
don’t seem to please Canada at all. What 
will be the result is uncertain. The situa- 
tion attracts much attention. The Gov- 
ernment manifests the greatest concern 
in the outcome of Sir John Macdonald’s 
campaign. It is felt that Canada is about 
to decide a momentous question affecting 
all of the English colonies. It is asserted 
that the McKinley law is responsible for 
the situation. It is known that the Gov- 
ernment recognizes the fact that active 
measures are now necessary to revive the 
present drooping trade in Canada and 
England. While in other possessions it 
is increasing, that in the Dominion is di- 
minishing. During the year 1890 there 
were only £12,000,000 worth of Canadian 
imports, against £29,000,000 worth from 
Australia and £41,000,000 worth from the 
East Indies. From the United States 
England took £79,000,000 worth in the 
same year, 





The receipts of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company are increasing rapidly. 
At this rate the common stock should 
very soon show much higher figures, 
while higher dividends should be paid on 
the preferred. 

A manager of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad says: 


**T cannot say positively that the increase 
of stock is the sole cause of the advance in 
prices, but it is only reasonable to believe 
that it is an important factor. It is impos- 
sible to predict now how the new output 
will affect the road ultimately. If we 
should sell that amount of stock in the open 
market, it might have a tendency to depress 
the price; but as all of the new stock is to 
be taken by the old stockholders, and at 
par, the influence will not be reactionary. 
All of the profits resulting from the in- 
crease of stock will go to the present stock- 
holders. It is possible that our dividends 
may drop to 9 per cent., but that depends 
entirely upon the business of the road. I 
do not believe that there 1s any danger of 
the dividends going below 9 per cent., if 
they go down at all.’’ 


Read again the following extract from 
Secretary Windom’s speech, delivered 
January 29th, in New York, within one 
hour of his death: 


“As poison in the blood permeates arter- 


ies, veins, nerves, brain and heart, and 7 


speedily brings paralysis or death, so does 
a debased or fluctuating currency permeate 
all the arteries of trade, paralyze all kinds 
of business, and bring disaster to all classes 
of people. It is as impossibie for commerce 
to flourish with such an instrument as it is 
for the human body to grow strong and 
vigorous with a deadly poison lurking in 
the blood. Such a currency is bad enough 
in domestic trade, but it is absolutely fatal 
to the prosperity of foreign commerce. Free 
and unlimited coinage of silver by the 
United States, while the other great nations 
pursue aa opposite policy, would invite all 
the owners of that metal throughout the 
world to exchange 371% grains of pure 
silver, worth about eighty-three cents, for 
23,22 grains of gure gold, worth everywhere 
one hundred cents. Nearly all the nations 
of Earope are anxivus to exchange their 
silver for gold, and they would at once ac- 
cept so tempting an offer. The mint sta- 
tistics of the Treasury Department show 
that the stock of full legal tender silver in 
Europe amounts to $1,101,400,000; and that 
of this amount the banks of France, Ger- 
many, Austo-Hupgary, the Netherlands, 
and Belgium hold $428,866,665. A large 
part of these vast stocks of silver would be 
ready for transfer to us at once; and the 
swiftest steamers would be employed to 
deliver it to the Treasury, in order that 
with the proceeds the owners might buy 
gold exchange on Europe before our stock 
of gold should be exhausted.”’ 

Silver certificates are lower, with sales 
at 1.00. The Treasury bought 670,500 
ounces at 1.00, 375. The offerings amount- 
ed to nearly one thousand ounces. 

The report of the New York and New 
England road for the fifteen months 
ended December 31:t, 1890, shows gross 
earnings of $7,532,086; net, $2,564,352; 
charges, $2,157,577, dividend on preferred 
stock, $236,250, and income from Boston 
Harbor Transfer, $5,822. 

Nearly all the railroads show steadily 
increasing receipts compared with corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

Railroad stocks are now largely in the 
hands of wealthy speculators, who seem 
to be making “turns” at small profits. 
While money remains a drug at two to 
three per cent., the market should, ac- 
cording to past experience, advance. At 
present quotations they seem to be cheap. 

Mayor Gilbert, of Plainfield, N. J., 
made an able and very interesting speech 
before the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of that city, last week, on ‘*‘ Money 
and Banking,” from which we make the 
following extracts: 


** Nearly everybody thinks he knows what 
money is, and yet if I should take a five 
dollar gold piece or silver dollar, or United 
States legal-tender note, or a national bank 
note, or gold certificate or silver certificate 
—all of these things circulating among us 
to-day as money, which you are handling 
from time te time. If Ishould here present 
them to you, you would make no distinc- 
tion between them, you would group them 
all together and call them money. Wellin 
one sense—in the ordinary ecceptation of 
the term—you would be right, but in a 
scientific sense you would be wrong. They 





arenot money. If 1 sheuld ask you what 
money is I presume a good many of you 
who have studied the first priaciples of 
political economy, would be very apt to tell 
me that money is a medium of exchange, 
and the prevailing idea of money with the 
majority of people is that any material or 
currency which circulates is money, which 
performs the office of money and makesa 
good, serviceable medium of exchange, 
ought to be called money, whether it is 
made of gold, silver, copper, brass, porce- 
lain, wood or paper. If you will turn back 
the pages of history, say for 4,500 years, 
you will find the Chinese using aclay tablet 
for money—a square tablet made of clay 
mixed with glue to give it cohesiveness, 
and it had the stamp of the Government 
upon it. Now I just want you to fix your 
mind upon this, because underlying this 
clay-tablet incident there is a very impor- 
tant principle—a principle which is con- 
nected with every kind of money that is 
being circulated in the world to day— 
and if you get this idea into your 
mind, it may explain a good deal 
that igs mysterious in the discussions 
that are taking place to-day in regard to 
our money. This clay-tablet of 4,500 years 
ago was the only legal-tender the Chinese 
had. It served a good and useful purpose, 
circulated among the people a good many 
years, and during that time they had no 
other money, and the Chinese Empire grew 
and flourished amazingly.” 


Mr, Gilbert said: 


“The disposition to discontinue the use 
of silver as legal tender was brought 
about by a combination of circumstances. 
The first to which [ will refer was the or. 
ganization of banks throughout the world, 
which resulted in the use of bank notes, 
checks, etc., and this required a much less 
volume of metallic money than formerly. 
The production of gold during the past 
forty years has increased very little while 
that of silver has been four-fold, and this 
makes gold the most satisfactory stand ard 
of value.’’ 

Toe speaker accounted for the attitude 
ot the farmers of the West in favor of the 
unlimited coinage of silver’by the fact that 
during the War, when the Government 
was obliged to issue paper money, the 
farmers got high prices for their com- 
modities and had plenty of money, and 
they have told their sons that it is be- 
cause there is not money enough that they 
are not more prosperous now. He said 
also, that there are about $7,000,000,000 of 
metallic money in the world, and that if 
this were swept away the world would 
sink into a barbaric condition at once, 

Mr, Gilbert spoke quite at length on 
banking, giving a sketch of its history 
from the establishment of the first bank 
in Venice in 1171 down to the present 
time, and claiming that the marvelous 
growth and prosperity of the world, since 
banks were established, have been in no 
small degree attributable to them. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITiES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 





Investment 
Securities. 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


The Clark, A Spooars Investment Co., 
olin. Nebraska. 
WM. M. cLakke: “President. s W. McDONALD 
Secretary. WM. M MARS ae 
AP PITA i ‘8208, 
We always have for sale firs’ loans, se- 
cured by improved farms and Lincoln city property 
worth at yoked - the <p ok of the e | ¥. 
ntee an also 
ave for 2% School District Municipal and County 
Bonds. Write us for particulars. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP 


Mortgages, [nvestment Geourities Real Estate 
DENVER, COLORADO, 














ee, G, % h. CooPpEeR, WM. V. CAROLIN, 
Pre ce-Pres’t. Sec, and Treas. 


Capital $100,000. 


NEW YORK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


15 WALL ST... NEW YORK. 
6 Per Cent. Investments in Car Trust Securities. 


We offer for sale CAK TRUSTS, in large end small 
amounts, given us on sales of RAILWAY EQUIP. 
MENT, bearing 6 per cent. interest, at PAK and ac- 
crued interest. These are secured by len on the 
equipments sold, until ali pay ments are made, with 
geverallya cash’ payment of 25 per cent at time of 
sale, and menteiy * qnneterts pes mon choreastee, 
0) 
FORM OF INVES MEN: Yr FOR. T HOSE WISHING 
TO“TURN OVER” THEIR MONEY, payments on 
account of principal and isterest being made at 
short intervais, thus insuring a constantly increas- 
ing percentage of security, and giving the opporta- 
ant for reinvestment: SUCH PAYMENTS MAKING 

THEM, IN FACT, MUCH TORE THAN A6 PER 
CENT. INVESTMENT. 

All details of coliection, etc., attended to by as 
without charge. further particulars on application. 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 


T. A. WOO 


OD, 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


VIRGINIA. 


“THE BONANZA OF THE FUTURE.” 
For Maps, Reference Book, Pamphlets, 
etc., descriptive of the wonderful miner- 
al and agricultural resources of the State, 
apply to agents of the Norfolk & West- 
ern R.R., 290 Washington Street, Boston; 
303 Broadway, New York; 1433 Pennsyil- 
vania Avenue, Washington; or General 
Office, Roanoke, Va. 


HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, ete., of 
WaAsHin GTON and Seati'e. Send stamp to Eshel- 
maa, Liewe'lyn & Co.Seattlie Wash, 


A RARE CHANCE FOR INVESTORS. 


A partner in one of the oldest, largest and best 
manufacturing business in Denver, Colo., wisnes to 
retire and will sell his stock therein, About $0,000 
revuired. One-half cash, balance easy. Buyercan 
Lave position at a good salary in said business if de- 
sired. For turther information address 


A. WALEBER, 
Box 1842, Denver, Colo. 


$4,000 WANTED AT 7% 


For five years, secured by first mortgage on a brick 
veneered dwelling, and three lots in the City of YC 
kane Falls, Washington. Appr ised ground, $10.00 
provement. $4,000; total, #16.000 Insurance, 
$1,000, The property is rentea for $8 per month. 
It is only eight biocks trom the business centre of the 
city. in the very best residence portion, and is sur- 
rounded by mapy of the finest homes in spokane. 
The property is in every way desirable, and is grow- 
ing in value. The owner bought it in 1886 for $9,000, 
and has since made many of the improvements. He 
isa responsible man, being worth over $100,00u, and 
living on income from his property. Thisisa choice 
loan. We will guarantee this loan. 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST CO., 
No. 36 Sromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 PER CENT. 

The city is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
ing the manufacturing and jobbing center of the 
Northwest. MORTGAGE LOANS, 6 per cent. 
7 per cent. and 8 per cent., according to the class of 
property and location, First class Eastern and West- 
ero seserenses, 

s. M. CHANDLER, Duluth, Minn. 


























Buchanan, Virginia. 


The undersigned can invest your money with per 
fect safety and can give you a profit on all invest- 
ments made by us. Write for particulars. 


Edmunds, Bowyer & Walker, 


__ REAL ESTATE BROKERS. 


A aes 


FREE CATALOCUE 
R.B:CHAFFIN & CO. RICHMOND VA, 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
OABEGAE 000. cccrsccovcvesescescrsysscved $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 

The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
—— offered to the publ ic. 


Messrs. / Dewing & Son, New Tous ae 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Oo., New Yo 
Geo. G. Williams, i of the Ghemioat National 












pany, C hiicago. | 
F. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
‘aso ee Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
the East. Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
Office 1757 Champa St., Denver, c ole, 
Improved inside city reat estate a spec 
Private residences and business blocks built and 
rented or sold. 
Capital invested faithfully and with greatest care 
. _— inside or unimproved outside city prop- 


The Valley of f the Shenandoah. 


The surest and safest place to invest in all Virgin- 
ia. The most prolific mineral and the most fertile 
farming lands in the WORLD. Aadress 


PARKS, MILLER & YOUNG, 


General Real Estate Brokers, 


J v, NLEY AND Aap Npesn 
LURAY GE COUNTY. VIRGINIA F 


_tov reatmonts made da. bs ns thro uahout Virginia, 











THE INGERSOLL. INVESTMENT c0., 
DEALERS 1N 
DENVER REAL ESTATE AND TRUST 
DEED LOANS, Denver, Colo. 


Rows D. PiGRRSOLL, President. 
CHA 


NGERSOL u, Vice-President. 
toa, FRANE B. SPALDING, we ane Treas, 
ik AM D. TINGERSULL Counse l, 
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TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 

Center of Business—Corner lot 53 feet by 215 fee 
front!ng on three streets,two handsome stores, tw 
storigs with basement. A | leng established tenants 
monthly rental $275. Price $382,000. 4% cash, balanc 
on good time with 8 per cent interest. Title perfec 
This property will dcuble in value in afew years. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amosnt 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount onus. Write for Particulars and Refer 
ences hear you 
US(ON BANKING CO., Aberdeen, So. Dak. 


gen bel ih N AND i TRUST 00., 








y. secured by 
nterest pavabse 
at the Chemical National Bank, New York. 
better securities offered investors. Best of | ae. 
and Western references furnished it desired. Cor- 
y vg soqpenes. Write for particulars. 

ree = Ys WE 

D.M. Wcituatsivay,y ice- Pres 
A. DEW Nae 

F. A. SMITH. 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Kerrance through the Bank. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN (0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Capital paid in, $1.000,000 .00 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited, 

L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY 


A. J. DEAN. ‘{ Vice-Pres’ts. 
W. &. STREETER, 


THE SIOUX CITY LOAN AND INVEST- 
MENT CO., 

y PER CERT GULRANSERD CATTLE 

PAPER FOR SALE. We take from responsible 

farmers six to nine months notes for cattle bought by 


them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references given. Correspondence solicited. 


Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inducenients for safe real es- 
tate investments than Denver, Colorado. Must of 
the property purc hased by us for nun- residents, dur- 
ing tie last year, has advanced from 50 to 100 per 
cent. Write for maps and references. 

$100,000 First Mortgage 8 percent. city paper for sale 


R. W. SPEER & CO., Denver. Colo. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SrIoUxX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE OITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for information. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed.............. 82,000,000 00 
TN coc. oars cugees . 1,000,000 00 




















Surplus and undivided profits. 396,716 85 
| EES 11,168,685 04 
The weli-known firm of accountants. Barrow, 


Wade. Guthrie & Cu., of London, Manchester and 
New York. upon auditing the accounts of the Com- 
the as published June 30th, 189, appended thereto 
he fc 


billowing certificate: 

faving examined the books of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the feregoing accounts 
and statement are in contormity there- 
with, and we believe that the accounts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 

BARROW, WADE, GUTHRIE & CO. 
NEw YORK, léth Oct., 1590. 

S AND DEBENTU 


6 PER CENT. BON 
isch Mt 5 PER ( Cc alas ATES, Re INNING 
THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEA 
ALL FIRST-CLASS INV ESTHENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


FFIC 
New York, 28 Broadway. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut St. 
Boston. 117 Devonshire St. 











ES: 

London, England. 
Berlin, Germany. 
Kansas City, Missour 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ...$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL...... --$600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. C ticut Trust 
Raecutore, ete..can invest in these bonds 

DENVER 

REAL ESTAT Land within five miles from 

the center ef Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America 
Every customer who bas purchased Real Estate of us 
during the past five years nas made a prefitable in- 
vestment. pany ute have 2 never seen the property 
‘have madein f three to years, 
Maps and riya pM furnished upon 100% 


€ CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 

,— you will see that 

from Buffalo, and al) points east, b: ater a8 Chicago: 
d being more than 300 MI 

















’ 








EST, it hasa much larger tributary country, which 
is in the infaney of development. Duluth 1s Hou. 
tng tp ee lation at the rate of ae nonsty zen HOU- 

a > eee, and such wonde: Pr res 
by} in for 
faa ter, and if you wish to invest, tell us how much, 
mud etc. 


CTE tae ae 





United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company isa | deposite: fee moneys paid 
ee oor, and is au orined 10 at aa or 
L) e 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn afte: 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 


as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
find this company a convenient depesitory for money 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. HUNT. WILLIAM LIBBEY. 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL D. LORD, 


Cc 1TH. 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIS JAMES ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
ERASTUSCORNING. Albany, WM. D. SLOANE. 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN Brooklyn 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, Grongs P. ViI«sTO 
GEORGE BLISs. M. WALDORF ASTOR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, a, 


Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a -—_ and 
reliable place toinvest your money. Kearney, Ne- 

braska, is a growing city in the West and will the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Den- 
ver, owing to its large waterpower. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric euway in operation and 
under construction. ten miles of sewer and twenty 
miles of water mains. Kearney has grown from 3,600 
to 12,000 population in five years. For full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 
KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


TO INVESTORS. 


Persons seeking REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
affording good Income, freedom from care, absolute 
safety and large profits,should investigate the plaus of 

THE HATHAWAY INVESTMENT CO. 

Property in and near Muncie: the largest city in the 
rich natural gas belt of Indiana; population doubled 
within tnree years; factories attracted by natura! gas; 
very desirable p operty; honest management: large 
and goer ao expected. Write for particulars to 

HtAWAY INVESTMENT CO., 7 
20 oat 3 Trust Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


DENV ER 


STANDS AT THE HEAD and is to-day the most 
prosperous city in the West. Investors in Denver 
realty cannot fail to realize handsome profits, and 
they will have the benefit of my knowledge of values 
gained by fifteen years’ residence and five years’ 
active reai estate business. 

Can place your money at 8 per cent. net, semi an- 
ual interest, on improved inside property only. High- 
est references. 


F. 8, STODDARD, 206 Boston Block, Denver, Cel, 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Having paid-up ca Oans money on 

Real Estate in Missouri pe hy where valuesare sti aple 
aa the property real and easily found. Ten years’ 
experience. $4,060,000 loaned without loss, the result 
of acareful local business in a good country. 

Special attention given to the care of Estates, and 
investwent of Church and Endowment Funds Li- 
censed todo business in New York. For particulars 
address. 

MISSOURI TRUST COMPANY. 
Sedalia, Missouri, 


The United States 
tester failed to crush the sample of 




















Government 


Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. 
quantities at Sioux Falls. 


It exists in endless 
This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It,is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Ww. 8. WILLIAMS. Pres't. Hartford. Conn. 
ACOM Realty. Choice investments made for non- 
residents ; 26 to 100 per cent.can be realized 
within next year. Lots from 6100 and acreage from $10 
rty rented now for 10 ~ 
rent. beside the increase in city ann a count: 
Ranches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, tro: mond coal lands, 
uining properties. Write E. Ff. Russell & pe heme ares 








“ There is more money made from the increased 
value of real estate from year to year, than in any 
one business.” 

OULD many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS te 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
changed their investments from small dividend 

paying securities to investme_ts in CHOICE prop- 
erties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 
re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely they wou!d not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA Re 
NEY,NEBRASKA, offers, not only asa place 
of residence and business, but of Safe, Sound 


ecurity to an investor? 
5 How would you like to live in a community of 


12,000 souls, where good churches, bigh grade 

schools and pleasant homes abound, having all 

the advantages and conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas. Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, etc., etc., at a 


igher altitude, with clear air, pure water and 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam-boat riding can be indulged 


in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing toa community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low, 
Actual vilue;s higher. Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT, 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
Ai EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 


“It is vain to put wealth within the reach of him 
who wili not stretch out his hand to take.”—Dr. 
SAMU EL JOHNSON. 


8% REALESTATE 9 
made only on productive city and farm property. 
Gieed security, ane title, and prompt 
ayment of interest Fygrantecss, 
First class bank Fetereness. Addre: 


A. WILLIA Ms 

105 East Main btrest. Trinidad, Colorado. 

Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad 
vancing. 1 am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and I ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I can 
make loans netting seven per cent. 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 

Hk IND*#PENDENT, New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


E. B CHANDLER, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Agent for the Scottish-American Mortgage Com- 
pany, of Edinburgh. Scotland. 











THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
SIOUX CITY IOWA. 


Our facilities for securing a choice line of far ers’ 
paper running for from six to nine months, and se- 
cured by cattle being fattened for market, afford 
every element of security and investigation. 

Such paper is obtained by the Company through the 
following named associated banks, to wit: The First 
National Bank, Ida Grove, lowa; the Danbury State 
Bank, Dan bury, Iowa; the Battle Cc reek Savings Bank, 
Battle Creek. Iowa; the First Ute Bank, Ute, lowa: 
the German State Bank, Holstein, low ay the Bank of 
Cushing, Cushing, lowa: the Farmers State Bank, 
Emerson, Neb. It is fully guaranteed by this Com: 
pany and will net investors 7 percent. The best of ref- 
erences given. Correspondeuce soli ited. 


EDWARD HAMMETT, 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 
108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


REAL ESTATE, 
INVESTMENT SECURIT 


tates managed Interest col ES: 
Correspondence invited. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital 
= > = take 5 ~ 3 poe gt = | et 

ness soli 


ual 
THE WigKs a BAILEY | INVESTMENT COMPANY 
qd ar Fapanee St., Deu 
References; THE I NDEPENDENT. People’s. Dovings 
and Deposit Bank. Denv 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 
We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6, 7, and 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for non-resident 
Hundreds have made money under our directio 
and have never seen the property. 


Write us J y eppertuntties. References: National 
Banks of Den 
ons trek be. Webb ‘and Chittenden Investment Company, 


MYERS & WHIPPLE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
REAL ESTATE and INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES. 


We take plongure in answering our correspondence 
promptiy and fully. Our securities cannot be sur- 
passed by any city o ot its size in tle world. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 


First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest costqpentels of standing. Thorough 


experience. p> Ln of interest. Choice Western 
inv ay TTT 


JOMNSON, “McLAUGHLIN & BROWK, 


Hastings, Neb. 























(ler thal Government Bonds 


The ordinary living expenses of a family of five per- 
sons, living in the customary manner of the Aieexiean 
people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per year. It 


would re 


uire nearly $40,000 in government bonds to 


roduce this income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 


alley 


lanted to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 


nary prices, will net more than $1,500, after paying forall 
labor placed thereon. Youcan buy this land of the Oregon 


Land pg of Sal 
or more at from 


em, Oregon, in tracts of ten acres = 
355 te > 325 per acre. 


Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THERE have been encouraging indica- 
tions during the past week that buyers 
are throwing off some of the timidity 
with which their operations have lately 
been conducted, but still business is going 
along en strictly conservative lines in 
both commission and importing circles. 
The attendance of out-of-town buyers 
shows no falling off, but their operations 
have coutributed less to the aggregate 
movement of the week than have orders 
and re-orders from salesmen in the West 
and Southwest. Jobbers in those dis- 
tricts appear to be doing an improving 
business, judging from these re-orders 
and the demands for shipment of goods 
on account of previous transactions. 
Jobbers here have found rather more ac- 
tivity prevailing, but they report that 
there is still rocm for considerable im- 
provement before a favorable comparison 
can be made with the corresponding 
period last year. It is, perhaps, hardly 
fair to make such a comparison as there 
isa wide difference between general con- 
ditions now and then. A year ago 
the West and Northwest were reaping the 
benefit of very large crops, this year they 
are following in the wake of small ones, 
for which some advance in prices has not 
compensated. Last year the monetary situ- 
ation had not been unusually disturbed, 
but this year the country is recovering 
from a period of abnormal stringency. 
As some offset to this there is a very large 
cotton crop in the South. but from all 
accounts planters have of late not been 
marketing it with an ordinary degree of 
freedom so that its full influence is not 
felt at present. It is thus more than 
probable that the quietude now reigning 
in dry goods circles will, later on, give 
place to renewed activity, all the more 
marked onaccount of deferred demands, 

WOOLEN GOODS. 


The woolen department has been un- 
changed throughout, a fair amount of 
business having been transacted outside 
of miscellaneous woolens, at steady 
prices. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS, 


THE INDEPENDENT this week bas thirty- 
six pages. The regular established num- 
ber is thirty-two; but we are often obliged, 
in order to give place to interesting matter, 
to print from four to twelve extra pages. 
During 1890 we printed extra pages enough 
toaverage more than thirty-six pages each 
week duripg the year. THE INDEPENDENT 
for March 5th will be a very remarkable 
number, as will be seen by referring to an 
advertisment which appears in our literary 
advertising columns. Any ofour present 
subscribers who desire extra copies of that 
number to send to their friends should 
order them in advance. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Three months...... $ 75|Six months..... $l 50 
Four months........ 1 00} One year. ...... 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber .............. 5 00 
One year each to two suhsc ribers. . . 50 
Three yearsto une subscriber.............. 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each..... ..... 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber........... ... 85 
Four subscribers one year each............ 85 
Five years to one subscriber ..... hanaianke 10 00 

Five subscribers one yeareach .. ........ 10 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. 
Copies, 10 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


We wish to caution our subscribers in re- 
gard to the use of postal notes. Being made 
payable to bearer they are no safer to send 
through the mail than bank-notes. We 
cannot be responsible for the loss of any re- 
mittance not madein accordance with the 
directions given on our thirty-first page. 

We will be glad tosend our clubbing list 
to any person asking for it. Individuals, 
schools and reading clubs can be supplied 
by us with other newspapers and maga- 
zines at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publishers. 

All subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of the time 
paid for. Often, however, itis not conven- 
lent for a subscriber to remit promptly upon 
the expiration of his subscription and in 
any such case we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receiving a postal- 
card request to that effect. 

oo 


The Pacteeraghte —y and Sportsman is published: 
monthly by Charles H. Loeber, 111 Nassau Street, 

New York, and is devoted to photograpby, bicycling. 
hunting, fishing and out-door sports generally. Sin- 
gie copies are ten cents each or fifty cents a year. 


THE FASE PORTRAIT GAL- 
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ONE of the best-known men in this country is Mr. 

. B. Brady, who tor very many years had a daguer- 
reotype and later a photograph gallery in the city of 
New York. During his career of forty years, Mr. 
Brady has taken the picturesof a large number of dis- 
tinguished foreigners and men of thiscountry,among 
the latter almost every man of any prominence from 
Jackson’s time down to the present day. Mr. Brady 
knew intimately, Clay, Webster, Calhoun and many 
other of the great statesmen of the couatry. He has 





removed all of his historical portraits, of which he 
' has several thousand, to Washington, and it forms, 
Foand wis — & of the most unique collections to be 
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HEBER WELLS, of 8 Spruce Street, carries in stock 
at all times a large assortment of type, presses and 
material, cases, cabinets, chases, and everything re- 
quired by newspapers and printers. This is the old 
establishment of Vanderburgh, Welis & Co., for so 
mens years known to everv printer throughout the 
United States. 





SUMMER FLOWERS. 

MESSKS. JOHNSON & STOKES, of Philadelphia 
make a nes to our readers on the 35th page of 
this week’s — which we are sure will be eagerly 
accepted by a large m»*jority of our readers hey 
offer to send a fifty-cent collection of bulbs for sum- 
mer flowers and also another collection for one doliar, 
and sti'l another for twenty-five cents. Every lover 
of flowers. and this we hope includes every reader of 
THE IND¥ PENDENT, should take immediate advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered herewith and mention 
that the advertisement was seen in THE INDEPEND- 


r 





POPULAR SEED STORE. 


WE invite special attention to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Peter Henderson & Company in this week’s 
issue. Thisis one of tne oldest and largest firms in 
the country in their special line of business —name- 
ly, garden and flower seeds, plants, etc. Their stock 
is always complete, and it is always of the very best 
quality. Their attractions in the way of roses ex: el 
probably those offered by any other firm in the 
country. Those in want of nursery stock or seed will 
do well toorder at once their new and beautifully 
illustrated spring catalogue, one of the handsomest 

uu blications of the sort we ever saw, Our readers, 

n order to obtain this catalogue free, must name THE 
IND®PEND NT in order to receive it. Prompt at- 
tention snould be given w this liberal proposal. 


THE BANKERS’ ALMAMAC. 


THE Bankers’ Almanac, which was established 
forty-one years ago and with which we have been 
more or less acquainted for a large portion of that 
time, is an exceedingly valuable book for bankers 
and bus‘ness men generally. It contains a vast 
amount of information. being a book of over six hun- 
dred pages, and will be found to be of almost daily 
use in any bank or business house. It contains a list 
of all the banks and bankers in the United states and 
Canada, the clearing-houses of the United States, 
foreign banks and bankers, !uws of interest, legal 
holidays. lists of attorneys, statutes of limitation, 
and very much other matter. It is issued in January 
and July, at a cost fora singie edition of $4.00, and is 
published by the Homans Publishing Company, of 
251 Broadway, N. Y. 


HIGH CLASS PIANOS 


WHEN a manufacturing house reaches the age of 
seventy years and continues to flourish and grow in 
the manufacture and sale of a single article it is good 
evidence that the article in question must be one of 
merit. If it were nut the public would nave found it 
out and condemned the firm that made it long before 
the latter reached such an age. The Lindeman & Sons 
piano has now been betore the public for that length 
of time, and its career has been a prosperous one. Its 
manufacturers have always maintained a high stand- 
ard of work and this hus been the foundation of their 
success. It isthrough decided merit that the Linde- 
man piano has gained the indorsementot the musical 
world and the confidence of the pubiic. The Lirde- 
mans, in their long experience, have learned much as 
piene manufacturers They have worked hard, and 

y their skill, enterprise and inventive genius are now 
able to produce instruments that take a high place 
upon the market. 


TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 

TRINIDAD, CuLO.,is very near the dividing line 
between Colorado and New Mexico, and is almost 
due South of Denver, which approaches the Wyo- 
ming line. The railroad facilities of Trinidad are ex- 
cellent. In the immediate vicinity are developed 
and undeveloped coal lands of well-nigh inexhaustible 
extent, making one of the great items in manufac- 
turing—fuel—very cheap. It is, we think, a very de- 
sirable point for smelters, glass works, iron works 
and woolen mills particularly; possibly no other 
point in Colorado can offer better facilities for the 
above industries than Trinidad. In the vicinity, also, 
are sume of the richest irrigated lands to be found 
in the West, and they are practically uncultivated, 
They are capable of producing allof the staole farm 
and vegetable products. There are opportunities in 
Trinidad and its immediate vicinity for an influx of 
mauy branches of business and manufacturing for 
all classes, from a person with almost no capital at 
all to one wishing to engage in business in the most 
extensive way. There must be many of our readers 
who are looking for desirable, profitable and reason- 
ably safe investments,and from a personal inspection 
of Trinidad we can confidently recommend it to their 
attention. For further information we would refer 
our readersto Mr. F. A. A. Williams, Eugene B. 
Stoddard and W. Capel Smythe. all of whom are real 
estate and investment agents at Trinidad. 


THEY STAGGERED INTO CAMP. 

IT appears that Emin Pasha is now in Central 
Africa, comfortable and happy, and engaged in es- 
tublishing German rule on and about Lake Tan- 
ganyika. Noman could work harder or suffer more 
ou any expedition than Stanley did in nnding this 
same Emin Pasha. Yet Emin didn't want to be 
found and wasn’t thankful when he wastound. I[t 
was just so with Livingstone, when, after great 
—— Stanley found rim a good many years 
ago. All the same, the grent explorer has made 
bimself and several other things famous. There are 
lots of men who would giv2 one of their ears fora 
favorable mention of themselves or something in 
which they are interested in se great a book as “ In 
Darkest Africa’”’ Take, for example, the following 
passage wherein Mr. Stanley says: “The next day 
saw a foundering caravan as we struggled most 
wretchedly into camp. The Soudanese were miles 
from each other, the Somalis were all ill;. one of 
those in the boat with Mr. Jephson haddied. Liebig 
meat soups had to be prepared in sufficient quunti- 
ties to serve out cupfuls to each weakened man as he 
staggered in.” Other equaliy complimentary refer- 
ences to the Liebig Company’s Extract of beef are 
scattered throughout the work. Mr. Stanley took a 
large quantity of it with him, having chosen it in 
London over all other condensed f roducts. 
Each pound is equal to forty pounds of lean beef For 
beef tea, soups, made dishes, sauces (game, fish, etc.) 
aspic or meat jelly, every housekeeper will find it 
worth doubleits price. Nolady need go to Africa to 
agree with Mr. Stanley on that point. 


OBITUARY. 
MRS. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


MARY STODDARD JOHNSON, wife of Samuel 
Johnson, of Boston, died February 3d. She 
was descended from a long line of Puritan 
ancestry. She had the true womanly nature 
which makes a home a center for all, and into 
her presence one came as if with a benediction. 
Her fine spirit was never broken by the long 
years of suffering, and the weaknesses and 
trials of ill-health never left her a querulous 
or complaining invalid. She triumphed with 
an abounding and genuine faith, born of inward 
sight and earnest religious belief, over suffer- 
ings which would have daunted many. 

She never allowed her own ill-health to be 
made an excuse for forgetting others. She had 
wide sympathies,and many went to her for 
strength and courage. She had, of course, 
friends who had more in common with her than 
others, but so large was her nature,so liberal 
her range of thought, that a very wide circle of 
friends will mourn her loss. To the very last 
of her life, while consciousness lasted, she was 
the same tender, thoughtful friend,to whom 
we had always gone for love and sympathy. 
How deep the loss of her friends, but how much 
more that of her family, which cannot be ex- 
pressed. The devotion of years, which love had 
given her, must be the great comfort now of 
the husband, who had made her his first 
earthly care. 

As the wife of one of Boston’s representative 























men, Mrs. Johnson was an honored member of 
society. She bore her part always in all good 
works, and only her own unwillingness to let 
her right hand know the work of her left, pre- 
vented her constant and unceasing good works 
from being known. 

She was full of affection for her friends and 
earnest in her duties, but her heart and hope 
were above. “Do you think my Heavenly 
Father will be glad to see me?” she asked her 
busband the Sunday before her death; and 
when he replied, ** Yes, when he has no more 
work for you to do for him here,” and expressed 
the hope that her work here was not yet done, 
she answered, ‘* Would you keep me from that 
happiness?” Her death makes many hearts 
sad, whose only comfort is in her greater hap- 
piness. 








SUBURBAN REAL ESTATE. 
Glen Ridge. N. J. Cottages For Sale. 


Several verv desirably located cottages, contain- 
ing from 7 to 16 rooms, furnished in natural woods, 
containing all modern improveme.ts, lawns, stone 
walks, schools, churches, finished surroundings and 
fine views. 25 minutes out on D.L. & W.R. R. De- 
sirable parties seeking choice houses for summer 
and winter residences please cail on owner, A. G. 
DARWIN, 45 Broadway, Room 200). 


RO Ot c= 


oenold, 
Cousalle KAS Co 


Ladies’ Suiting Cloths, 


Spring and Summer Wear. 
ENGLISH & SCOTCH 
Cheviots, Serges, Diagonals, 
Checks, Stripes & Mixtures. 
FANCY COLORED PLAIN CLOTHS. 


Light Shades for Wraps and Jackets. 


Proadwoay LR 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 

















TOWELS. 


We shall offer this week 3,000 dozen 
Medium and Fine Grade Huckaback 
Towels, at $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.75, 
and $4.50 per dozen. 

These are goods of Superior Qual- 
ity, and the prices quoted will be 
found remarkably low. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





WOUD TYPE 
an 
PRINTING PRESSES AND MATERIALS. 


“ Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Drying Racks, 
Imposing Tables, Chases, Rules, Leads, etc. 
HEBER WELL®*, 
S Spruce Street, New York. 








E. J, DENNING &CO,, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & CO. (Retail), 


OFFER IN 


Upholstery Department 


MAIN FLOOR), 


REAL LACE CURTAINS 


(Odd lots, slightly soiled), 


at $5.00 to $12.00 per pair; 


WORTH FROM $8.50 to $17.00. 


Chenille Portieres 
at $9.50 per pair; 


REDUCED FROM $13. 


TABLE COVERS 


(imported Flax Velour), 


one and a half yards square 


at $4.00 each; 
REDUCED FROM $7.50. 


FURNITURE TAPESTRIES 


at $3.00 per yard; 
REDUCED FROM $4.25. 


Orders placed for 


RE-UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE 


prior to Ist March next will 
be executed at very low prices. 


Broadway,4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 





YALE STRAWBERRY, 

A late variety of large size, perfect blossom. splen- 
did shipper, and of excellent quality. Alsoa full as- 
sortment of other Nursery Stock. Send for circulars, 
etc. Address STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 

New Canaan, Ct, 





Angora 
Suitings 


IN PLAIN COLORS 
AND FANCY STRIPES 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
MADE FOR 


Bummer Wear~ 


Send for Samples to Box 3052, N. Y. City. 





O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST STREET, New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


CATALOGUE. 


We beg to inform our many friends and patrons that the 


Spring 


Edition of our Illustrated Catal 


ogue, 


illustrating and describing our many departments, will be ready 
about April 1, Sent free of charge upon application. Send 
in your name at once, as the issue will be limited. 


H. O’NEILL Z CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20thand 2lst STREET 
NEW YORK. 





Jusurance. 


A DOWNWARD STEP IN SUPER- 
VISION. 


Is Mr. David B, Hill, as Governor, one 
of the blessings that brighten as they take 
their flight? He has nominated as suc- 
cessor of Mr. Robert A. Maxwell an ex- 
Senator and professional (that is, a‘‘ prac- 
tical”) politician, James F. Pierce. Mr. 
Pierce is a lawyer of experience in estab- 
lishing a profitable connection with the 
examinations, and, in some cases, with the 
closing, of insurance companies. He has 
a record which goes back to the days of 
the I'weed régime, and it is enough to say 
of it that it is unsavory. As the times go, 
the action of the Democratic Senators in 
accepting his appointment was to be ex- 
pected; that of the six Republicans who 
voted with them 1s best explained as be- 
ing in pursuance of some sort of bargain 
for some sort of consideration. The ap- 
pointment itself is freely ascribed to 
nothing better and less audacious than a 
plan to use Mr. Pierce to squeeze the in- 
surance companies in order to provide a 
campaign purse for Mr. Hill’s Presidential 
aspirations. 

Three of these six Republican Senators 
are said to have explained their vote by 
alleging tbat they had promised Mr. 
Pierce to support him and therefore were 
compelled to do so. If the promise ex- 
cuses the fulfillment, what excuses the 
promise? A convicted murderer might 
offer as good an excuse simply by pleading. 
that he had said he would kill the man 
and of course had to keep his word. An- 
other—Senator Erwin, of St. Lawrence— 
said that Mr. Pierce is a native of that 
county, and that he is ‘‘ under persona} 
obligations to him, for his father, one of 
the best doctors in Northern New York, 
brought me into the world.” Mr, Erwin is 
reported as saying this. If correctly re- 
ported, shall we say that a physician who 
successfully conducted an accouchement 
which produced a man capable of giving 
such a reason did worse for the public 
than he knew? Shall we, instead, receive 
it with a sigh and say nothing? But eb- 
serve that, first, the view of the subject. 
seems to have been that taken by Senator 
Vedder (Republican), that ‘‘all there is of 
this is the question whether a Cleveland 
oftice-holder shall be replaced by a man 
who is not a Cleveland henchman—it is a 
question of Democratic politics purely.” 
Observe, secondly, that the re-appoint- 
ment of Mr. Maxwell was never even 
mentioned, and that the question of 
fitness for the position was not even hint- 
ed at, among the majority who voted to 
confirm, any more than it occurred to the 
man who made the nomination. Not one 
one of them inquired, or eared, what 
would be best for the momentous and 
delicate interests concerned, nor for the 
public welfare; merely whether one or 
another ‘‘ henchman” should have this 
** place”—a ‘‘question of Democratic: 
(Republican also) politics purely.” 

Some twenty-two years ago, the pres- 
ent writer saw with deep regret and seri- 
ous forebodings—and commented upon 
the fact accordingly—the then developing 
disposition to drag insurance supervision 
into the same mire of party politics 
which had defiled everything else in public 
life. It was then becoming the habit to 
make the position of Superintendent of 
Insurance one more ‘* place” on the party 
slate, to be given as areward for party 


service. The decadence of supervision in 
this State was then beginning—it has 
gone on since, and now there seems little 
expectation of anything else and better. 
Submission and acceptance, in matters of 
political corruption, are a habit in the 
public mind, and naturally a growing 
habit. Things are done now, almost 
without being noticed, which, thirty 
years ago, would have produced an over- 
whelming rebuke had anybody dared to 
even propose them. Nothing is more 
significant and more discouraging, as a 
symptom, than this deadening of sensi- 
bility, this placid acceptance of bad deeds 
and bad men as among the things which 
are so of course and must be expected. 
To treat indignant criticism as the cus- 
tomary way of partisan opposition, and 
excuse things intrinsically abominable 
by saying that, after all, it is only what 

the other party did at some other time 

and place, or will do atsome other time 

and place when opportunity offers, is to 
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defer political reform by giving political 
corruption and rank partisanship the 
quasi sanction of being an old custom. 
t it be remembered, too, that so vast 
are the amounts of money now involved 
and to be involved with public adminis- 
tration that debauchery has a progress- 
ive tendency—ihe politicians, left to 
themselves, never experiment to see how 
the public will reward eonscience and 
fidelity to duty, but, on the contrary, 
they experiment to see how much of the 
opposite the public will tolerate, and they 
are emboldened by acquiescence to go 
from bold and bad to bolder and worse. 
The appointment of Mr. Pierce was un- 
fit. We may hope he will prove to be 
less bad in cflizial action than he has been 
in his record; Or we may place hope in 
the belief that he will proceed to such ex- 
cesses and rapine as will revive the former 
scandals and com pel his retirement, This 
will involve suffering, which will fall 
upon the innocent, as usual, But when 
legislators and governors betray their 
trust because the people lapse into indif- 
ference and excuses and let them betray 
it, what else remains for the people but 
suffering, that through it they may learn? 





THE BRITISH WAY OF ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE. 


SEVERAL years ago, we mentioned the 
remarkable popularity of accident ivsur- 
ance in Great Britain, sbown in 
‘‘ throwing in” such insurance with pur- 
chases of cheap watches and the like, and 
in making railway time-‘ables an insur- 
ance ticket. One of these latter is before 
us—a monthly issue, the cover of which 
is a genuine £100 insurance ticket, prom- 
ising that amountin case the holder is 
kill-d, during that month, on any railway 
in Great Britain. The insurance is fur- 
nished by the Railway Passengers Assur- 
ance Company, of course under a blanket 
covtract. The pocket time-table appears 
to be furnished without compensation 
from the railway to whose trains it ap- 
plies, and the cost of it, the insurance 
included, is covered by. what revenue 
from advertisements can be picked up, 
and by the sale of tne time-table at a 
penny per copy. Naturally, the sales 
must be considerable,for any body custom- 
arily traveling on the suburban lines 
(or any other) would not hesitate to pay a 
penny per month fora pocket time-table 
in convenient form, with the inducement 
of £100 insurance added. We now read 
of a quite remarkable extension of the 
scheme, a company having introduced 
what is.known as the Medamar railway 
ticket, which is made of a stiff paper and 
has a povch or pocket containing a pol- 
icy for £500, £300, or £100,in case of 
fatal accident, according as the holder 
travels first, second, or third class; for the 
loss of two limbs one-half the principal 
sum is to be paid, and a smaller compen- 
sation attaches to minorinjuriee. A map 
of the route accompanies the ticket, and 
the insurance is furnished by the same 
company as in the other case. There iste 
be no charge to the public for this, so that 
travelers have a convenient map and the 
insurance gratuitously, and the railways 
have their tickets furnished them, thus 
saving their former outlay for printing. 

The question at once occurs whence is 
the money coming to pay for the tickets 
and ‘nsurance, and to furnish the profits, 
The projectors hope to get it from adver- 
tisements; and perbaps they will be able 
to do so, for the English are an advertis- 
ing people and they splash money on all 
sorts of odd mediums, The time-table 
above described limits its risk by limiting 
the insurance to a single ticket for each 
holder, and, doubtless, a like proviso is 
made in their scheme, altho nobody 
would buy a surplus railway ticket for 
the suke of anextrainsurance. At first 


as 


glance, all this sort of business seems 4 


very hazardous, but advertisem¢ nts (even 
without the help of penny sales) bring in 
some revenue, and accidents are so rare 
on the rail that their actual cost is equiv- 
alent to the merest trifle added to the cost 
of printing. There is in each individual’s 
case just the possibility which makes 
him willing to pay some trifle to cover it, 
and as to the mass there is near enough 
to a certainty of safety for all to make it 
possible to accept that trifle and still get 
a profit out of so,doing. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 











ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARIFORD, CONN. 

THE forty-first annual statement of the 
AZtoa Lif+ Insurance Company, published 
in our columns this week, is a very interest- 
ing and strikiog oue for its policy-holders 
and for every one interested in life insur- 
ance, anda verycreditable one to the offi- 
cers of the Company. Since its last annual 
statement the Aitua Life has gone into the 
business of accident insurance, and this de- 
partment of its business we can heartily 
commend to our resders, as it is able to 
furnish safe and sati-factory accident in- 
surance to all comers, 

The life business of the Aitna Life, as we 
have intimated above, nas been during the 
past year an exceedingly gratifying one, 





Its receipts from interest and other sources 
outside of premiums were more than 
enough to pay its death claims. Its re- 
ceipts from all sources were $5,796,322.02, 
while its assets have been increased during 
the year $1,300,000, leaving them on the 31st 
of December last at $34 500,875.21. Its 
liabilities on the same date were $30 134,- 
206 66 with a surplus of $5,858,795,.71. It 
will be seen that its ratio of surplus to 
liabilities is exceedingly large, placing the 
Company as regards strength, stability and 
standing, among the very best life insur 

ance companies of the world. The Com 

pany has outstanding iusurance to the 
amount of $117 656,381. While the great 
life companies like the AZtna are pursuing 
their business careers ia a quie", conserva- 
tive, legitimate way, the fact remains that 
their policy-holders are securing from them 
the greatest ble-sings derived from apy 
heneficent scheme ever conceived. The 
Etna paid to its policy-holders during the 
past year over 33 500,000. This amount was 
probably distributed umong fifteen bun- 
dred families. This process of distributing 
four or five millions of dollarsin a year by 
one single company is destined to go on so 
long a8 time lasts, the amount increasing 
year by year and the benefits conferred 
upon the people at large increasivy ia pro 

portion. The Autna is a good comrpany, and 
we hopeit: business for 1891 will be double 
that of 1890. The officers are: Morgan G. 
Bulkeley, President; J. C. Webster, Vice- 
President; and J. L. English, Secretary. 


THE BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 

WE print this week the twenty-seventh 
annual statement of the Brooklyn ife In- 
surance Company. I[t claims to have a 
higher ratio of assets to liabilities and 
a higher ratio of assets to risk in force 
than that of any other of the life insur- 
ance companies doing business in this 
country, proving that the great size of the 
company and the immense amount of busi- 
ness transacted by it do not necessarily 
carry with them great strength. The sur- 
plus of the Brooklyn Li e to its liabilities, 
as will be seen by reference to its statement, 
is a large and sate one. The assets of the 
Company are excellently invested in the 
er best obtainable securities. Most of 
their loans are upon property in the city of 
New York, and are made under the personal 
kuowledge of the officers. It had on the 
31st of December no death or endowment 
claims unpaid, and only $135 of interest due 
and uncollected. The officers of the Brook- 
lyn Life are: William N Cole, President; 
William H. Wallace, Vice-President; ana 
William Dutcher, Secretary. 


INSURANCE. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 











$906,257 74 


in every Goltey and 
ure 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... 
Cash surrender values stated 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIKLD, MASS. 


40 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 

pa ticipate in distributions of surplus: 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 


contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S&S, LEE. Vice. President 
JOHN A.HALL. Secretary, 


1829 Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Pire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 


$400,000 00 
1,77 .232 40 
‘7,787 O05 
985,210 95 
Total Assets, Jan 1st, 1891...$3,213.230 40 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
GEORGE F. REGER, Manager, 
____ Philadelphia, Pa. 


- THE BERKSHIRE ~ 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHI4, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 

In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








1891 




















Insurance in torce..$79,000,000 


LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortaiity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondiogly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 





aranteed by the Massachusse' Non- 
w Vv on eta Non-Forte should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
ZEW VORK OFFIC 18f Broadway. tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
©. W ANDERSON, Gen. Ag't Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





JANUARY 1, 1801. 





Assets, . : ; , 
Liabilities, 


$119,243,744.47 


including Reserve 


on all existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard), 


95,503,297. 13 





Total Undivided Surplus, over 


4 per cent. Reserve, 


Income, 


New Assurance written in 1890, 


Outstanding Assurance, 


$23,740,447.34 


$35,036,683.24 
203,826, 107.00 
720,662,4'73.00 








The results of Twenty-year Tontine policies maturing 


in I89I are unprecedented. 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “NOoN- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 


factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres'’t. 








LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 


Forty-first Annual Statement = - 


OF THE 


ALTNA 


LIFE INSURANCE Co, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


January 1, 1891. 








ASSETS, January 1, 1890, at cost $33,239,933 93 


; RECEIPTS. 


P emiums tn 1890... . $4,010,225 50 
Interest, and from 
other sources in 1890 1,756.096 52 $5,796,322 O2 


$39,036,255 95 














DISBURSEMENTS, 
Dea'th Claims........ $1,447,746 44 
Matured Endow- 
Sa ttaidinikendes 1,127,965 $5 
Dividends to Policy- 
hoiders and_ for 
Surrendered Poli- 
epee 950,702 00 
Commissions......... 51L,876 81 
Agency Expenses, 
Medical Examina- 
tious, and all other 
ce, ere 287,9-9 31 
Dividends on stock, 
earned in Stock 
Department ....... 127,000 00 
104,060 33 
4,00 $4,535.380 74 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 
1899 at cost....... $54,000 875 21 
ASSETS, 
Real Es ate.......... $378.680 39 
Office Building....... 250,000 00 
Cash on hand and in 
Banks..............+ 3.09%,922 34 
U. 5. Bond $ 
Railroad 
Stocks and Bonds, 776 (22 38 
Bank Stocks.......... 999,470 U4 
“tate, County, City, 
and Towu Bonds’: 8,79-.C75 52 
Mortg+ges secured 


by «eal Estate val- 
ued at $65,909.692.U0. 1/,308,560 08 
Loans on Collaterals 
Market value 
858,897 .00)........4. 
Loans on existing 
Policies, the pres- 
ent value of which; 
exceeds $4,075,000... 


494,028 “St 


1,423,261 35 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 
Oe ae ere $34,500,875 21 
Interest due 


and 
accrued, Dec. 3 
Is9v. 


iL -caatsonnséate 36 $486,954 99 
Premiums in course 
of collection (less 

2 ePoosecccs 102,101 40 
Quarterly ai.d semi- 
Annual Premiums 

(less 20 per cent)... 186,476 65 


Market value ot Se- 
curities over cost.. 71654 11 1,492,127 14 


GROSS ASSETS, 


Jan. 1, 1891....... $35,993,002 37 
LIABILITIES, 
Losses and claims 
awaiting further 
roof,and not yet _ 
N= $217,515 80 
Dividends to Policy- 
olders,notdue... 213,38 3 82 
Premiums paid 
GBVARCS...... .ccesees 11,493 66 
Bills Payable........ 6,164 98 


Reserve for Re-In- 
surance on exist- 
ng Policies, Actu- 
aries four per cent. 
ta - 
ard... $29,750,064 60 
Less _val- 
ue Poli- 
cies of 
R e-I n- 
surance... 41,004 20 29,985,760 40 


$30,134.206 66 
SURPLES AS REGARDS POLICY- 


HOLDERS: 
By Soe» Mate, and New York 








PE edinhtvatéeuptoctaarveahs $5,858,795 71 
Policies in force Jan 1, 1891, 

74,014, insuring............. 3117,656.381 00 
Policies isued in Isy0, 10,554, 

EE Sekecsanbddeccetdtess aon $21,206,702 00 


MO°G4N G, BULKELEY, President. 
J.C, WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
G. W. HUBBARD, Assistant-Secretary. 
H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D. 
Consulting Physician. 


MUMFORD & BUSHNELL, General Agents, 
167 Broadway, New York City. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Post Office Square, Boston, Massachusetts 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1859. .. $20,660,562 55 
LIABILITIES... 15,104,793 66 


$2,555,768 89 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 








sued at the life rate — ium. 
Anaeal Cash distributions are paid upon all 
es 


cies. 
Les | policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der an —— insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
®. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 









¥ ~u Am ” 
-7~A[D Iie ose@ Philadelphia 
F ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


ita 
e for reinsuraace and 
Surplus over ali Liabilities ..... .......... 


TOTAL ASSETS J 1891... 950,304 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. ” 




















February 19, 1891. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


Brooklyn Life 


Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


JSanuary 1st, 


LIABILITIES. 
To Reserve (by newstandardof N. Y.) $1,418,036 00 
* Death Claims. .............00--00- r 
* Endowment Claims................ ' NONE 
* Premiums paid in advance......... 1,317 50 
* “ obligations in excess of 
the net value of their Policies. 1,249 25 
** Liability for Lapsed or Surrendered 
enti natedsncetvedtecese 2,010 00 
** Unpaid Dividends to Policy-holders 1,603 94 


* Surplus by new standard,4 per cent. 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 1.11 


(*Surplus by former stand- 
ard, $255,000 00) 


Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 1.19 ——-—— —— 
$1,584,596 16 


"160,379 37 





1891. 
ASSETS. 


By Bonds and Mortgages (secured by 





properties nearly double in value) $529,045 00 
* City, and other First M’tge Bonas.. 431,757 50 
S CU Ticccccs. coccccccscceswvces 50,000 00 
© Raed TatatS..0. ccccse scvectosccese ° 364.912 50 
** Cash in Trust Co., Banks and Office 42,872 30 
** Loans on Company’s own Policies.. 121,043 74 
* Interest Accrued but not due...... 12,960 68 
** Deferred and Unpaid Premiums, 
16RD 10 OF CORE... 0. 55.0550. 00005056 81,110 74 
* Agents’ Balances..........sccccesee 1,833 70 
$1,584,596 16 





N. B.—NO LIABILITY er a oe DEATH-LOSSES OR ENDOWMENT- 


RATIO OF AS°ETS TO LIABILITIES. 


NEW STANDARD. 


Brooklyn Life of N. Y..........-.:++++: 1.112 
Massachusetts Mutual of Mass... .... ......-----+-- 1.084 
nec n sons tings pee<de. apie cashen ceeeacn + Bae 
EE EE OE TE, la, cc ci dovcesncuwhectseneects sonar 1.070 
Vem PERE GO WI, 0 oo oD incg cae scsseccecoesseecoces 1.056 


Of these (comprising five of the best-known companies in the country, and one of 
them the largest corporation in the world) the BROOKLYN LIFE?S ratio is the largest. 
It should be noted, too, that none of these companies couats Tontine liabilities as surplus, 


N. B.—NO LIABILITY OUTSTANDING FOR DEATH-LOSSES OR ENDOWMENT- 
CLAIMS. 


THE BROOKLYN LIFE HAS PAiD TO POLICY-HOLDERS: 


i RE NR ion cd acinane dt Hyd 
In Matured Endowments......--- 


sideiaie ress perie $2,606,527 19 
1,331,756 30 


In Dividends, Surrender Values and other payments 


to Policy-holders......--.----- 





2,690,061 59 





iene ae 8" hh lULhl lh 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM M. COLE, President. 


WILLIAM H. WALLACE, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM H. FORD, Counsel. 


WILLIAM DUTCHMER, Secretary. 
D. PARKS FACKLER, Cons’g Actuary. 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
HARTEORD, CONN. 


$2,105,848 97 
1,595,631 16 


Assets January 1, 1891, 

Liabilities o6 aad 

Surplus to Policy-holders 
by Conn. and Mass. 
Standard, . e . 


—_——— 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres’. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y, 


FARRAGUT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
.No, 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar St. 


DIRECTORS. 

Wm. H. Reers, N. D. Morgan, Eckfo'd Webb, 
Charles A. Denry, W. F. Shirley, ts E. Eames, Stew- 
art L. Woodford, «verett Clapp, Dav.d M. Hi dreth, 
Fon. Raw a J. Atkins, M. P. kobbins, 

y Tuck, Furman, ‘we McC afferty 
Martin Ve Wood, oRdwin J. Hanks, D, R. Satterlee, 


CAPITAL, - - - - $200,000 


JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Pres't 
SAMUEL DARBREKE, Vice-Pr 


510,217 81 





FIRE 


es’tanSec’y 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
AY, NEW YORK. 

135 BROAD WAZED 

Semi-Annual Statement Jan. -* bays 
CASH CA pirat... iaroten sectonts 0,000 33 
Reserve for Reinsur: 1 nagese as 
Reserve for ail other Habilities. pes "266 
PE iccsstasteceas cebbsevesbdueses rei eye yi 











en ee $2,622,480 85 
sation ~ in this Company have increased Protec- 
tion under us Guarantics 0, i 

NEW YORK 8 ArET FU LAW. 
ETER OrwaN President, 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
GEO. GC. HOWE, Sec. ' CHAS. H. POST, Asst. Sec: 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest, 

ASSETS, $10,500,000 

Guaranteed Cash Val- 
Curestricted residence. 

Incentestable Policies: 


Definite Cont ts. 
jate Settlement 
aims. 











OFFICE: 
Courtiandt. St. 


OFF.CE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORE, January 2ist, 189'. 
Che Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1890, to 3lst December, 1890 ......... $3 829,351 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1800.......... eee seccccccccccecese 1,357,821 14 


Total Marine Premiums,,........cseeee $5,187,152 33 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 3lst December, 1890.......0.000---. $3,792.94 46 
Losses paid during the same , 
period + $1,42°,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $753, 158 86 
The Company has the following Assets. 





United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,599,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Reai Estate and Claims due the Company, 


estimated at..cccccccccrseeeessss erccecces 1,U18,5€2 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable Cones 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank......ccccscce -coscccsecccccccee ++ 198,428 13 


AMOUNE, cocsescocee++scoccee $12,027.34 68 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1856 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
logal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
W. H. H,. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A.A. RAVE DENTON SMiTH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES 1 GEORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STU. AWRENCE TURNURE 
BE ‘SAMOS. rs aEIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
W1iiAAM DEGROOT [ISAAC BEL 
WILLIAM 4.WEBB,' THOMAS MAITLAND 
HORACE GRAY, ON W.H 

M DODGE, LEONARD N. LOVELL, 


ILLIAM E. 
JOHN L. RIKE 





R, GEORGE L. 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
C. A. HAND. ILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
JOHN D.HEWLETT, RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 


CHARLES P. BUKDEIT, JOSEPH AGOSTIN 
NR Wi. bt RGE i brit i tae 
CHAS. H. MARSHAL PO 


ERNON H 
CHRISTIA pe THOMSO 





JOHN D, JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
4. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-Pr 





THE MUTUAL ) 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipvenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . é ‘ ‘ ‘ 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, a if 
Liabilities other than mens: b 
Surplus, . : ° . . 


Receipts from ali sources, eT 
Payments to Policy-Holders, . ° 
Risks assumed, ° ° ° ° 
Risks in force, . ° ° ° ° 


49,188 policies, 
206,055 policies, 


$147,154,961 20 


$136,668,368 00 
505,359 82 
34,978,778 69 
- 16,973,200 05 
160,985,985 58 
638,226,865 24 


. . . . 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, _ . . . 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° ° ° 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, ° ° 


$76,529,231 72 
51,311,631 54 
8,624,400 00 
3,556,441 59 


Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . , ° 7,133,256 35 
$147,1 154,961 20 
I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correét. eae 8 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


apportioned as usual, 


The business for 1890 shows INCREASE « over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, " 


In Reserve on Policies and ‘Surplus, 


In Receipts, . 

In Payments to Policy-holders, ° 
In Risks assumed, . : . ° 
In Risksinforce, . . . ° 


$10,753,633 18 
10,554,091 94 
3,859,759 07 
1,772,591 67 
9,383,502 21 
72,276,931 32 


4,611 policies, 
23,745 policies, 


Year. Penn Pe... A Poly Holders. Receipts. Assets 

1884... $34,681,420. ..$351,789,285. . hr 923,062 19. . .$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
TRAG, . 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,108 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
i887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 88... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865 16,973,200 05... 84,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 20 


New York, January 28th, 1891. 


BOARD OF 
OLIVER HARRIMAN. 
Henry W. Situ. 
Samuet D, Bascock. RoBert OLYPHANT. 
Geo: Ge S. Cor. Grorce F. Baker. 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy. — THOMPSON, 
James C, HoLpEn. 
Hermann C, Von Post. 
ALEXANDER H. Rice. 
Lewis May. 


SamMueEc E, SpROULLS, 
Lucius Ropinson, 


FREDERIC CROMWELL. 
Juvien T. Davigs. 


Rospert SEWELL, | Jno. 


| Ropert A. GRanniss, 
| Henry H, RoGers, 





S 





TRUSTEES. 


S. VAN RENSSELAER CruGeR.| THEODORE Morrorp. 
Cuarves R, HENDERSON, |W 
Georce Buss, 

Rurus W. Peckuam, 

- Hopart Herrick, 

uDLEY OLCOTT. | WM. 


ILLIAM BaBcock. 
Preston B. Pius, 
STUYVESANT Fisu. 
Aucustus D. JumLiiarp. 
Cuaries E, MILver. 
| James W. Hustep. 

Water R, GILLETTE, 
| James E, Granniss. 


P. Dixon. 


W. AUCHINCLOss, 


ROBERT A. CRANHISS, viex- PRESIDENT. 


WAL TER R,. GILLETTE, General Mesagen. 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secreta 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER Assistant Sec’y. 


ry. 
ARCHIBALD N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 





EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., F.1. A., 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


Actuary. 


CHARLES B. PE RRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 





FREDERIC “CROMWELL, 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer, 
EDW 


Treasurer, 


WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier, 


YARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 





WILLIAM G,. DAVIES, General Solicitor, 


) 
GUSTAVUS 





S. WINSTON, M.D. 





WILLIAM W, RICHARDS, C omptroller. 





awa: Directors : 
. J. MARSH, M.D. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


1888, 1889. 1890, 
New poemenes 
written. ..... $6,335,665 50 $8,465,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
Total ay 
Insuranc 
forceDec. Sist 25,455,249 00 29,469,590 00 35,896,462 50 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


c. TRALE CN. Rocret tary. 
bd a! IGH I, Assistant Secretary. 
ws, 7. STANDEN DEN, Actuary. 


The two most povaler B plone ~ LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUAL TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest seatie amount of in- 
Soman in the — of death, at the lowest possible 
present cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
COME PO LICY which embraces every aan fea- 
tare of investment insurance, and which in the 
event of adversit errertab ing the insured may be 
used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, 
to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, 
in — with the terms and conditions of these 
policie: 


GOOD AGENTS, B, desiring so represent the Com. 
pony, are invited to ad sJ.S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
intendent of yoy at Home ‘Once, 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B, PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





CONTINENT Al 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891, 


GS Fs vine 06nscceneevetsce $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 


Ey ee eee Pe pen 2,985,328 79 
WEG OTB ons.n gy ccnscvccsicecess 1,602,620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,602,620 05 
Se ica «scx reaceaess 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
EDWARD LANNING ' 
WM. A. HOLMAN, | Ass’t Sec’ys. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Departmen 1 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depa 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 
J.J McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Departmen 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED 


THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (41 YEARS.) 1891. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given Address 

HENRY B. STOKES, President. 


JACOB L. BALeGY, Vice-President. 
a) %: sr pa wien ws vesigent. 


WOMa g, RAZEE Sec oe jmp agit age 





ary, 
actuary 











80 (282) 
Old and Young. 


WEAVEBS. 


BY JULIE M, LIPPMANN, 








1 saw within a cellar, at her task 

Of weaving threads into a deft design 

Of filmy flower and leaf and trailing vine, 

A woman, pale of visage asa mask. 

Her eyes peered through the dusk as ’twere 
&@ casque 

Set o’er her brow to shield her from the 
shine ° 

Of sun—a dazzling foe to meshes fine. 

So sat she at her toil, and seemed to ask 

But dusk and damp to ply her craft withal. 

While I, a weaver of wan webs of song, 

Had railed at Fate because life’s lines did 
fall 

For me in shade, what time the worldling 
throng 

Above me, trod in sunlight; nor did take 

The darkaoess kindly for the Art’s sweet 
sake. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


_— 


MARS’ RANNY’S PISTOL. 


BY AGNE> COLES, 








‘* De Lord bress yer, honey; whar’d yer 
fin’ dat? Dat’s Mars’ Ranpy’s pistol,” 
said a quavering old voice at my elbow. 
I hastily turned ‘round, rather startled at 
this sudden interruption tothe train of 
my thoughts, and found myself con- 
fronted by Nancy, an old colored woman 
who was regarded asasort of witch or 
conjurer in the neighborhood, and hence 
held in holy awe by those of her own 
race. 

We were new-comers at Bella Vista, 
having recently moved to the Sunny 
South from one of the rural portions of 
northern New York; and almost the first 
human thing that greeted us upon our 
arrival in our new home was this with- 
ered, wizened old creature peering with 
her bleared, dim eyes about the premises, 
and, in the dull shades of a winter eve- 
ning, seeming a ghost-like apparition 
rather than a thing of human mold. 

With her bowed figure and broken gait, 
she looked as if a full hundred years had 
passed over ber head, Answer.ng no 
questions, silently coming and going day 
by day, she seemed to have taken the 
place under her especial protection and 
espionage. 

Nancy had belonged to the former own- 
ers of the mansion in the old ante-bellum 
days; and it was rumored that her life 
had been a tragic one, tho in what way 
no one could tell us. 

The surrounding neighbors were all 
new people, having resided in the com- 
munity only a matter of twelve or fifteen 
years, and consequently were totally un- 
coanected with that by-gone time which 
had woven itself into Nancy’s life. 

Oar new hom was a grand ancestral 
looking place even in its state of delapida- 
tion and generaldecay. There were evi- 
deoces of former great wealth and refine- 
ment all around us, from the frescoed 
walls of the mansion to the tasteful ar- 
rangement of rare trees and shrubs in the 
surrounding grounds, which were now 
overgrown, tangled and _ wild-looking. 
The front piazza faced a broad and ex- 
tensive view unparalleled in beauty. 
Through long avenues of trees glimpss 
could be obtained of a noble river, shining 
and shimmering in the golden sunlight, 
and like some great snake coiling in and 
out among the dark waving forests and 
fertile meadow lands, and at length Jos- 
ing itself in the blue mountains which 
bounded the horizon, 

We had lived at Bella Vista several 
months, when one golden, warm after- 
noon of a soft, balmy day in the month 
of flowers, I stood on this piazza gazing 
out upon the sunshine and summer every- 
where. Snddenly I glanced upward, 
and there,in the ceiling of the porch above 
my head, [ noticed for the first time a 
small hole caused by the silent decay of 
years, On looking still closer I thought 
I detected some foreign substance there. 
To spring upon a chair near by was the 
work of a moment, and thrusting my 
hand in through the aperture, I drew it 
forth, grasping a large old-fashioned 
pistol, all covered with rust and cobwebe. 
As I stood turning it over in my hand 
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curiously, and trying to imagine by what 
means it had come there, I was startled 
by old Nancy’s voice in my ear. 

**Oh, Nancy!” I gasped, ‘‘ how you 
frightened me! What in the world made 
you steal up on me like that?” 

‘*What yer doin’ wid dis here thing, 
Miss Lucy?’ she went on, not heeding my 
query, ‘‘ It’s Mars’ Ranny’s pistol! Oa, 
my po’ Mars’ Ranny! my po’ Mars’ 
Ranny!” . 

She threw her apron over her head and 
rocked to and fro, sobbing and moaning 
with a world of wo and anzui-trin her 
voice, 

** What is the matter, Nancy,” I said, 
my own eyes filled with tears at sight of 
unutterable grief; ‘‘ and tell me, who is 
Mars’ Ranny?” 

** Lura! Miss Lucy, an’ you neber heered 
*bout Maro’ Ranny nur Mars’ Edward 
nuther? I thought eberybody knowed 
*bout them,” she exclaimed, with a ques- 
tioning look, Ler grief changing to pity 
for my ignorance. She evidently thought 
that these two were some of the 

‘ . “few immortal names 
That were not born to die.” 

** Does yer want me ter tell yer all 
*bout Mars’ Rinny’s pistol, honey?’ 

** Yes; do tell me the story,” I cried, 
seized with a youthful eagerness to hear 
the tragic or romantic tale which I felt 
sure was connected in some way with 
Bella Vista. 

‘** Ther’ ain’c no story "bout it, chile, 
but jes sho nuff fax,” she replied, heav 
ing a deep sigh. 

**In de fus’ place, Miss Lucy, I'll haf ter 
go way back yander an’ tell you all ’bout 
Mars’ Edward an’ Miss Alice gittin’ 
married, Mars’ Edward St. Clar wuz 
mighty restocratic, he wuz. He hed 
quality blood ob de bes’ sort, I been hear 
tell, He come inter mighty fine prop’iy 
arter his pa’s recease, Mars’ Edward did 
—dis house, an’ all dis nere plantashin, 
an’ er whole passil ob niggers. He neber 
hit one ob his niggers er lick in his life, 
an’ dey wuz all pow’ful fon’ ob’ him. 
La, chile! dere won’c nobody in all de:e 
parts dat could hol’ er candle ter Mars’ 
Edward. 

**’Twon’t lopg befo’ he got married 
ter Miss Alice Carter, an’ fotched her 
here, an’ interduced her ter all ob us nig- 
gers He give me’spesbly ter Miss Alice, 
an’ he kep’ Henderson fur ter wait on 
him. Henderson, he wuz my man whar 
I'd done married,” explained Nancy, asif 
that was sufficient ind.viduality for Hen- 
derson, 

‘* Mars’ Edward sez, rez he ter me, 
‘Nancy, I giv’ yer ter yer mistiss fur ter 
wait on her, an’ do jes’ ’zackly what she 
tell yer ter do;’ an’ I wuz jes’ ez proud ez 
ef he’d done give me ter er queen, an’ she 
wuz heap better’n er queen, she wuz, my 
Miss Alice wuz. She wuz de bes’ mos’ 
kin’heartedes’ ooman, an’ dere wuz er 
sort ob angel-look all over her face. She 
wuz ez purty ter look at ez er picter, an’ 
she hed de ’ligion ob de right sort; none 
ob dis singin’-hymn.chunes-jes’-c: z-yer- 
got-er-fine-voice, an’ goin’-ter-church-j2’- 
ter-show-off-yer-Sunday-go - ter - meetin’- 
clez> kin’ ob ’ligiop, but de sort what 
showed itse’f in eberything she sed ap’ 
done. 

**Dey’d been married ’bout er year, 
when Mars’ Ranny wuz born. His name 
wuz Kundolph, but dey call him Ranny 
fur short. His eyes wuz ez blue ez de 
sky in harves’-time, an’ his har looked 
jes’ like it had been painted by de yeller 
sunlight. He wuz de beautifules’ chap 
ez you eber seed, he wuz, my Mirs’ Ranny 
wuz. Ihederchile ob my own wunst, 
but he’d done receased, an’ I loved Mars’ 
Ranny js’ same’s he’d been my own 
chile ; in koas I did, fur didn’ I hab de 
nussin’ ob him befo’ he could walk eben? 
His mudder wuz allus er delikit, puny 
’ooman, an’ she give him ober ter me in- 
tily, an’ [tuk er heap er trouble splainin’ 
things ter him, an’ teachin’ him de way 
he hed oughter trabble. Ob, he wuz de 
bes’ chile, an’ de mos’ ’feckshupate, lovin’ 
eritter, *koaz he wuz,” added old Nancy, 
with a tinge of pride in her tones; “‘ fur 
didn’ I hab de brungin’ upob him? He wuz 
ez happy ez de day wuz long, an’ proud 
jes’ coz he wuz livin,’ It jes’ come natch- 
ul fur him ter be dat way, 





‘* Mars’ Edward sot er heap er sto by 
dat boy. He wuz allus noratin’ ter 
Mars’ Ranny "bout fam’ly, an’ ’bout lovin’ 
his country, an’ wuz mighty perticler 
teachin’ him “pout ridin’ an’ huntin’; an’ he 
give him dis here ’dentical pistol, an’ tell 
him ’bout all de juels he’d done fit wid it. 

‘* Arter Mars’ Ranny’d growd big, he 
went off ter corlege, an’ he come back 
home er han’some peert lookin’ young 
g nt’mun ez I eber seed, wid er heap er 
book larnin’ in him. Land sakes! Miss 
Lucy, 1 wuz jes’ ez proud ob him ez er 
hen wid one chicken. 

‘* Mars’ Ranny hedn’ been from corlege 
no time skeercely hefo’ he ’gaged hisse’f 
ter Miss Julia Mayo, der darter ob ole 
Jedge Miyo, what lived ober on dat 
hill yqider, D2 house ain’t dar now; 
‘’ wuz bu’nat down in time ob de war. 
Mister Murry waz in love wid Miss Julia, 
too. Mister Murry wuz er pow’ful rich 
man, heap richer’n Mars Ranny, coz ole 
Marster wuz allus mighty keerless wid 
money, an’ flung it away same’s I’d thow 
slops ter de pigs, an’ Mars’ Ranny wuz de 
same way. Dey jes’ couldn’ he’p it, dey 
wuz so gran’ an’ restocratic like. 

But Miss Julia ‘lowed dat er kin’ lovin’ 
heart wuz wuth heap more’n gol’ an’ 
silver, an’ she ’gaged herse’f ter Mars’ 
Ranny. “Twon’t no wonderment nuther, 
fur Mister Murry wuz er mean white man 
ez 1 eber seed, an’ he wuz allus er beatin’ 
ob his niggers. De roskality ob dat man 
wuzercausbun. He didn’ hab saft, con- 
siderin’ ways like Mars’ Ranny, an he 
wuz allus makin’ money outer som’pin’, 
his eyes lookin’ ’roun’ like er starved pig 
fur shelled corn arter he’s done eat it all 
up. 

Mister Murry wuz orful mad coz Miss 
Julia loved Mars’ Ranny, an wuz allus 
talkin’ spiteful like ’bout bofon ’em. De 
Lord hab mussy on me, but trubble ‘nuff 
come count ob dat man. One mornin’ in 
de fus’ ob May, I wuz plantin’ my cotton 
patch befo’ my cabin do’, You mus’ 
allus’ plant cotton on de encrease ob de 
moon, coz ef yer don’t, ’twon’t come up 
tall. Jes’ ez I got ter de edge obde woods 
I heerd er vi'lent oltercashun gwine on 
*tween some "up, an’ when I look dat way 
[ seed Mars’ Rinny an’ Mister Murry er 
swarrin’ an’ er ravin’ at one ’nuther. 

I heerd Mister Murry say sompin’ scorn- 
ful like ’bcut Miss Julia; but he hedn’ no 
more ’n got de words outen his mouf ’fo’ 
Mars’ Ranny tuk his ridin’-whip, an’ give 
him er lick ‘cross de jaw dat made de 
blood come. Mister Murry bit Mars’ 
Ranny back ergin, an’ call him er coward. 
Den I seed de dang’us look come in Mars’ 
Rinny’s counvnunce, an’ ’fo’ yer could 
say ‘Jack Roberson! he’d drawed dis 
here pistol ob hisn, an’ shot Mister Murry 
right froo de heart, an’ be drap down 
dead ¢z er do’ nail. Den, Mars’ Rinny 
th’owrd away his pistol, an’ jump on his 
hows, an’ rid away like dere wuz er bant 
arter him. At fus’ I wuz so flustrated, I 
dida’t ’zackly kaow what ter do. But 
bimeby, whiles i wuz dubertatin’ ’bout 
it, it come ter me quick ¢€z er streak ob 
greased lightnin’ dat dat ’er pistol ougbtn’ 
ter be lyin’ dar fur some mean-sperrited 
pusson ter fia’ an’ brung up ez evydunce 
gin’ Mars’ Rinny. 

Sol tuk it up sorter hurried like, an’ 
run ter de gre’t ’us (great house), an’ riz 
up one ob de boa’ds dat I knowed wuz 
loose in de roof ob de porch, an’ drap de 
pistol in dar; an’ it’s laid dar eber sence 
till you fin’ it. 

D> chillun dese days is so peekin’, deys 
*pleeged ter fia’ out eberytbing. 

** Bat some un else seed the shootin’ be- 
sides me, an’ fo’ I'd ha’f got ober my 
flastration, de folks come, an’ tuk Mars’ 
Ranny ‘way ter jail, an’ got er jury ter 
soton him. {[ jes tell yer what, Miss Lucy, 
dem wuz trubius times, dey wuz. I didn’ 
rtely understood at fus’ what dey wuz 
gwine ter do wid my po’ boy, an ole Mis- 
ti-s wuz er cryin’ an’ er moanin’ all de 
time fit ter kill herse’f, an’ ez fur ole Mar- 
ster, he wuz so ’stracted he didn’ know 
what he wuz bout skeercely. 

‘Dy neter would er ‘victed Mars’ 
Ranpy, no, dey would’n’, ef it hed’n’ been 
fur de Murry money. 

‘* Yer see, chile, I done tole yer how 
Mister Murry hed er sight ob money, an’ 
his kinfolks sed dey wuz gwine ter 
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*venge deirse’fs gin Mars’ Ranny, an’ dat s 
how come Mars’ Ranny wuz ’victed. 

“Tt ‘pears ter me, chile, dat ’tain’s 
nuthin’ ’tall ’cep money what runs de 
country, nohow. 

‘*What wid entertainin’ folks all de 
time, ’n’ spen in’ er heap er money one 
way ’o’ nuther, ole Marster’d done run 
thoo’ mighty nigh all his prop’ty, so dat 
he hed ter put er morgich on dis place fur 
ter pay de lawyers wid. 

‘*Some ob dem ve’y folks whar’d been 
eatin’ ole Marster’s vittles all de time 
wuz de fus ter tu’n agin him now he’d 
done got intertrubole. Dey sed dey allus 
lowed de St. Clars wuz er proud, stuck 
up lotenyhow. You kaow, Miss Lucy, 
ther’ be some folks what regelates deir 
actions an’ perfesshuns ter er body by de 
chance dey sees ob gittin’ sompin’ outen 
him. : 

“IT went up ter de cote’us wunst, 
whiles de trial wuz gwine on, jes’ ter see 
whatdey wuz doin’ ter my p®’ chile, In- 
side dat cote-’us was de mos’ commence 
crowd I eber seed; but I didn’ hab no 
eyes fur nuthin’ ’tall ’cep’ Mars’ Ranny. 
When de jedge telled him ter stan’ up an’ 
arxed him ef he wuz guilty or not—oh, 
Miss Lucy! yer jes’ oughter seed de proud 
way dat he drawed hisse’f up, an’ sez he, 
sez my Mars’ Ranny, wid his blue eyes 
jes’ er flashin’, sez he, ‘If yer calls it er 
crime ter shoot down er dog, den I is 
guilty!’ 

Sboo! den dar wuz er big fuss in dat ar 
cote-’-us. Some of de folks hissed an’ 
cussed him, an’some ob dem clap deir 
hands, an’ sed dat boy hed de blood ob de 
ole man in him; but arter a while de 
sheriff got de cote quiet. I lef’ arter dat, 
Miss Lucy, 1 jes’ could’n’ stan’ it; "twuz 
su restressin’ like ter see bim er settin’ 
thar wid his pale, proud face, an’ all de 
folks ’scusin’ him ob murder, when didn’ 
his ole mammy know ’twon’t in his ua- 
tur’ ter do nuthin’ mean? 

** Dat same ebenin’, me ’n’ ole Mistiss 
wuz out on de fron’ poach jes’ er waitin’, 
an’ bimeby we seed ole Marster ridin’ up 
de road lookin’ mighty sorrerful like. He 
rid up ter de poach, an’ drap offen his 
hoss all in er lump kinder, ’n’ settin’ on 
de step, ’n’ restin’ his head on his han’s, 
he sez, jes’ like he didn’ hab no mo’ heart 
lef’ fur ter break, sez he: ‘ Wife,’ sez he, 
‘T’se done all I kin, but ’tain’t no use. 
Ole Mistiss give er screech, ’n’ Grap on de 
fly’ in er swoon,’n me ’n’ ole Marster 
kyared her in de house, ’n’ laid her on de 
bed. She never come back ter her right 
senses no mo’, an’ died de nex’ day, call- 
in’ fur Mars’ Ranny. Den ole Marster 
repg his han’s an’ groan all de time tell it 
wuz restressic’ ter hearhim. One day he 
kem ter me lookir’ wile like, wid er leetle 
paper passil in his han’, 

‘** Nancy.’ sez he ter me, ‘ yer knows 
dat Ranny’s condemmed ter be ex’crated; 
but it mus’n’ be, Nancy. Sich er thing 
can’t bappen ter er St. Clar’,’? ‘No, Mars- 
ter,’ sez I, wid my eyes jes’ er leakin’, ‘ it 
mus’n’.’ ‘Nancy,’ sez he agin, * I wants 
yer ter go ter de jail, an’ give dis ter 
Ranny. I dar’n’t do it myse’f. Nancy,’ 
s zhe,‘I kin ’pen’ on yer, I knows, an’ 
doan’ yer tell nobody nuthin’ ’tall bout 
it.’ ‘ Yes, Marster,’ sz I,* I’se gwine do 
jes’ ‘zackly what yer tells me.’ An’ I 
done it, 

‘* When J got inside dat jail, I run ter 
Mars’ Ranny, an’ tho’ my arms roun’ 
him, an’ cry ober him, an’ Mars’ Ranny 
hug me tell I didn’ hab no bref lef’ skeerce- 
ly. ‘Mammy,’ he sed, sorter sudden, ‘ is 
yer got it? ‘ Yes, Mars’ Ranny,’ sed 1 ter 
him, ‘ here ’tis, and I ain’t let nobody see 
it nuther,’ an’ I give him dat leetle paper 
passil, an’ he tuk it an’ slip it in his 
pocket. Den Mars’ Ranny hug me agin, 
an’ we bof cried togedder. ‘ You take 
good keer ob de ole man, Mammy,’ sez he 
ter me. ‘{ leave him in yo’ charge.’ ‘Yes, 
Murs’ Rinny, l’se gwine take good keer 
ob him,’ sez I, an’ den ’fo’ I’d ha’f ‘got 
froo talkin’ ter Mars’ Ranny, dat er mean 
sheriff come an’ kyared me out. I spec 
he won’t nuthin’ ’tall cep po’ white trasb, 
nohow. 

‘*De nex’ mornin’ Mars’ Ranny wuz 
foun’ stone dead lyin’ on de jail flu’, an’ 
den I knowed dar wuz pizen in dat paper 
passil; but I nuver sed nuthin’ ter nobody 
"bout it, I jes’ prayed de Lord ter comfort 
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Mars’ Ranny, an’ ter hab mussy on his 
soul, 

‘*Dey berr’d him in de ole grabeyard 
ober dar, an’ ebery year Miss Julia comes 
dar an’ plants flowers on his grabe. She 
libes way off in de city now, an’ she ain’t 
nuver married nobody sence, tho er heap 
er gent’muns is arxed her. . 

** But you say I ain’t finish tellin’ yer 
*bout ole Marster? Ole Marster nuver 
tuk no intruss in nuthin’ arter Mars’ Ran- 
ny’s recease, He spen’ mos’ ob his time 
ober in de grab-yard talkin’ to hisse’f, an’ 
went er bout lookin’ like he didn’ hab his 
mine sot on dis here worl’. I kep’ my 
promise ter Mars’ Ranny, an’ tuk good 
keer ob de ole Marster, de Lord knows I 
did. He didn’ live long all by hisse’f, po’ 
ole man. One mornin’ when I come inter 
his room I seed him lyin’ mighty still an’ 
peaceful like on bis bed, wid de mos’ re- 
signed’s smile on his lips. His sper’t hed 
done tuken flight in de night time, an’ ole | 
Marster hed done receas-ed.” 

She paused, and for a little while in- 
dulged to the fullest extent her crowning 
sorrow born of the remembrance of other 
days. For a few moments long drawn 
shuddering sighs and sobs convulsed her 
feeble frame: then gathering herself to- 
gether, and preparing to depart, she 
turned her shriveled old face toward the 
setting sun, and muttered half to herself 
and bal’ to me: 

** But ’twon’t be long, ’fo’ I'll be trabel- 
in’ right ‘long arter dem whar I loves bes - 
an’ I hopes dat some day I kin war dem 
golden shoes dat I hears de folks talkin 
*bout. When I dies, I wants ter be berr’d 
long side ob ole Marster an’ Mistiss, an 
Mars’ Ranny, so dat when de res rection 
mornin’ comes an’ Gab’le blows dat trum- 
pet ob his’n, we'll all riz right up toged- 
der, an’ I kin reach out my han’ gn’ grab 
my Mars’ Ranny’s.” 

Clutching ‘‘ Mars’ Ranny’s pistol, 
which bad called forth such a flood of 
sorrowful memories, she hugged it close 
to the faithful old heart, and in her shuf- 
fling, trembling way crept down the 
steps. 

As I watch her tottering figure slowly 
making its way across the lawn, I realize 
that Death, which puts an end to all hu- 
man pleasures and sorrows, will likewise 
soon conclude the griefs of old Nancy. 

CoLEs’ HILL, SON ANS, Va. 
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THE OPINION OF THE FIRE 
IRONS. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 








As I was basking by the library fire a 
few days since, leaning back in an easy 
chair and closing my eyes, the Fire-irons, 
thinking I was asleep, became engaged in 
an aoimated discussion. 

‘** Fender, indeed! A pretty Fender you 
are!” I heard one of the Andirons say, 
‘* Letting tne baby tumble into the fire! ’ 

*- She climbed over me!” protested the 
Fender, in an aggrieved tone of voice, 
‘* She put her hands on my back and then 
turned a somersault. If I had had legs, 
now, like the Firetongs yonder” — 

**Oh yes, if,” snapped out the Firetongs 
spitefully; ‘* if you could be a Tong fora 
while you’d know that legs are of very 
little use without arms—not but what 
they’re handy to have when people insult 
you. It was the Bellows, place to give the 
alarm, or I’d like to ask what lungs and a 
mouth are for.” 

** My place!” exclaimed the Bellows, in 
a wheezy tone, as if it had inhaled a great 
many ashes—‘‘ my place! when you know 

ery well that I have the asthma, and its 
almost more than my constitution will 
bear to start up that lazy fire for Mary 


all you want, isn’t there the Chimney 
with a great black gullet that would take 
in ten of mine?” 

The Chimney made no reply to this, but 
I thought a gentle sigh escaped it. 

‘The truth is, it was the Hassock’s 
fault,’ the Andiron began again. ‘If 
the baby hadn’t climbed on the Has- 
sock first, she never could have played 
leap-frog with the Fender. Do you hear 
that, Hassock? Prick up your ears!” 
_ * Eara,” muttered the Shovel, who had 
not spoken before; “you can’t expect 


takes an ear like the Bearskin Rug’s to 
hear with. The Hassock there is always 
asleep, however. What would you have 
with a creature that’s stuffed with saw- 
dust?” 

‘*Horsehair, you mean,” retorted the 
Hassock, apparently making an effort to 
rouse itself. ‘: ’'m a Marquette foot-rest, 
allow me to tell you; not one of your 
vulgar crickets full of excelsior. I was 
very sorry about the baby, but really she’s 
an extremely troublesome child; only 
yesterday she tweaked off one of my tas- 
sels.” 

‘*My dear, remember that you and I 
are pieces of furniture,” said the Splint- 
wood Basket, in asilvery voice. ‘* Don’t 
become heated, pray. Leave that to the 
Fire-irons,” ‘ . 
‘* Well, it’s certain she gave us all a 
dreadful fright,” observed the Shovel, 
breaking an awkward pause—the Shovel 
was the most polished among the Fire- 
irons. ‘‘ I almost lost my balance when 
she fellin. Really I wished the Bear had 
thought it worth while to growl a little.” 
** Nonsense! he isn’t a bear!” said the 
other Andiron, sulkily. ‘‘ He’s nothing 
but so much skin and fur. He’s a rug, 
I tell you, and no more alive than I am,” 
* The Back-log made a mistake in flar- 
ing up so,” remarked the Bearskin Rug, 
with a judicial air; ‘‘ the shock was 
enough to make any one lose bis head.’ 

‘*[’m sure the Back-log bebaved ad- 
mirably,” exclaimed both the Andirons ; 
** go did the Fore-stick. If they had let Fire 
come this way pow, out of curiosity, 
there’s no knowing what might have hap- 
pened.” 

* Oh, of course you two fellows support 
the Wood—you always do,” cried the 
Hearth-brush, pointedly ; ‘‘ and the mo- 
ment one says ‘dum,’ the other says 
*dee.’” 

‘* We don’t bristle up the way you do, 
anyhow,” chuckled the hither Andiron. 

‘““You know how the baby screamed,” 
observed the Holder, which had the fig- 
ure of a lambkin worked on its face; ‘‘ but 
I was surprised waoen Old Tar came 
crashing through the French window.” 

** With his nose cut.” 

** And one of his forepaws bleeding.” 

** And howled.” 

‘* And made a dash for the fire.” 

‘“* And pulled her out with his teeth,” 
said the Shovel, the Foker, the Bellows, 
the Hearth-brush and the Tongs, all 
speaking together. 

‘*] never did admire Old Tar. He has 
such brusque manners,’ remarked the 
Fender, ina complaining tone. ‘* What 
do you say, Hassock ?” 

‘*‘T can’t endure him,” said the Has- 
sock decidedly. ‘‘ The habit he has of 
chewing one’s ears is enough to banish 
him from civilized society.” 

‘* And that lolling pink tongue of his !” 
exclaimed the Bearskin Rug. The Bear- 
skin Rug had teeth, but no tongue. 

** And his muddy coat so different from 
yours,” added vhe Shovel, ingratiatingly. 

‘* And after all it was very uncalled for 
to rush through the window,” declared 
the Splint Basket. ‘‘Such things are 
enough to rasp on the strongest nerves, 4 
consider it a great evidense of ill-breed- 
ing.” 

‘ He always had that officious way.” 

** Actually daring to singe his paws.” 

‘*Such a piece of assurance !” 

‘* And what is life without its proprie- 
ties ?’ cried the Fender, the Hassock and 
the two Andirons, 

** After all, he saved the baby’s life,” 
said the Holder, timidly. 

Just then there was a great hissing and 
spitting among the firebrands. I opened 
one eye, and the Fire-ironsall became si- 
lent, for they perceived immediately that 
I was not asleep. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
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A FINE story is told that waen Goethe 
had become famous, a very young man 
glibly asked him: ‘‘ What is experience?’ 
Goethe’s answer was this: ‘‘ Experience, 
my youny friend, is that experience which 
@ man experiences in experiencing his ex- 

rience.’ The young man turaed on his 

eel with the remark: ‘‘ You are a fool!”’ 
Years after he came to Goethe and acknow!l- 
ed that his too fresh question had re- 
ceived the only possible answer.— New York 








him to wag those cotton-woel ears! It 
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THE STORM QUEEN. 


BY WILLIAM WHIIMAN BAILEY. 





THE fairy of the storms one day 
Put on her robes to have some play; 
A sportive elf, on mischief bent, 
For fun her very soul intent. 


A wreath of hailstones was her crown, 
A snow-drift pure her royal gown, 

An icicle her scepter nice, 

And slippers wore she formed of ice. 


She set the leaves in skurrying dance; 
She froze the river at a glance; 

She tossed the branches of the trees; 
And caused the water-pipes to freeze. 


She paused on window panes to trace 
Rare ferns and flowers of wondrous grace; 
The water-fall she made a home, 
Palatial for the wandering gnome. 


The spruce trees, somber, decked by her, 
Wore garments of the costliest fur; 
Ipcased in pearl the clothes lines hung; 
Above the electric wires sung. 


She breathed upon a mountain-top, 
And caused an avalanche to drop: 

She toppled icebergs in the sea, 

Then clapped her hands io wildest glee. 


She drove the traveler from the road, 
The peasant to his far abode; 

She tossed the raging billows high, 
Caused many a stately ship to fly. 


Bat, wearying of this active play, 
She rested near the close of day, 
And laid her on the moss to sleep 
Where soon arbutus buds will peep. 


Amidst the slumbering flowers she lies, 
To take her nap till summer dies, 

And winter calls her once again 

To riot in the snow and rain. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. 


From Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Morte d’ Arthur’ 
(A. D. 1469)—slightly modernized . | 





BY EDWAKD A, ALLEN, 





THEN much people drew unto King 
Arthur; and they said that Sir Modred 
warred upon King Arthur with wrong. 
Then King Arthur drew him with his 
host down by the seaside, westwaid 
toward Salisbury; and there was a day 
assigned between King Arthur and Sir 
Modred that they should meet upon a 
down beside Salisbury, not far from the 
seaside. And this day was assigned on a 
Monday after Trinity Sunday, whereof 
King Arthur wes passing glad that he 
might be avenged upon Sir Modred. 
Then Sir Modred raised mutch peo- 
ple about London, for they of Kent, 
Sussex and Surrey, Essex and Suffolk, 
and of Norfoik, held the most part 
with Sir Modred, and many a full noble 
knight drew unto Sir Modred and to the 
king; but they that loved Sir Launcelot 
drew unto Sir Modred. 

So upon Trinity Sunday at night King 
Arthur dreamed a wonderful dream, 
that he sat upon a daisin a chair, and 
the chair was fast to a wheel, and there- 
upon sat King Arthur in the richest cloth 
of gold that could be made; and the king 
thought there was under him, far from 
bim, a hideous deep black water, and 
therein were all manner of serpents, and 
worms, and wild beasts, foul and horri- 
ble; and suddenly the king thought the 
wheel turned upside down, and he fell 
among the serpents, and every beast took 
him by a limb; and then the king cried, 
as he lay in his bed and slept, ‘* Help!” 

And then kaights, squires and yeomen 
waked the king; and he was so amazed 
that he wist not where he was. And then 
he fell on slumbering again, not sleeping 
nor thoroughly waking. It seemed to the 
king that there came Sir Gawaine unto 
him with a number of fair ladies with 
him. And when King Arthur saw him 
then he said: ‘‘ Welcome, my sister’s son, 
I weened thou hadst been dead, and now 
I see thee alive—much am I beholding 
unto Almighty Jesu. O, fair nephew, 
what be there ladies that hither are come 
with you?” 

‘* Sir,” said Sir Gawaine, ‘** all these be 
ladies for whom I did battle in righteous 
quarrel, and God hath given them that 
grace at their great prayer, because I did 
battle for them, that they should bring 


given me leave to warn you of your 
death; for if ye fight to-morrow with Sir 
Modred, as ye both have agreed, dcuut not 
ye must be slain, and the most part of the 
people on both sides, And for the great 
grace and goodness that Almighty Jesu 
hath unto you, and for pity of you and 
many more other good men there shall be 
slain, God hath sent me to you of his 
special grace, to give you warning thatin 
no wise ye do battle to-morrow, but that 
ye take a treaty for a month. For with- 
in’a month shali come Sir Launcelot with 
all his noble knights, and rescue you wor- 
shipfully, and slay Sir Modred and all 
those that ever will hold with him.” 
Then Sir Gawaine and all the ladies van- 
ished. 

And anon the king called upon his 
knights, squires and yeomen, and charged 
them to fetch his noble lords and wise 
bishops unto him; and when they were 
come, the king told them his vision,what 
Sir Gawaine had told him, and warned 
him that if he fought on the morrow be 
should be slain. Then the king com- 
manded Sir Lucan and his brother, Sir 
Bedivere, with two bishops with them, in 
any wise they might, to make a treaty for 
a@ month with Sir Modred. ‘And spare 
not; proffer him lands and goods as much 
as ye think best.” So then they departed 
and came to Sir Modred, where he*had a 
grim bost of an hundred thousand men. 
And there they entreated Sir Modred a 
long time, and at the last Sir Modred was 
agreed for to have Cornwall and Kent 
during King Arthur’s lifetime; after- 
ward all England, after the days of King 
Arthur. 

Then was it agreed that King Arthur 
and Sir Modred should meet between 
their hosts, and each of them should 
bring fourteen persons; and they came 
with this word unto King Arthur. Then 
said he: ‘‘l am glad that this is done;’’ 
and so he went into the field. And when 
Arthur was about to depart he warned 
all his hosts that if they saw any sword 
drawn, ‘‘ Look ye, come on fiercely and 
slay that traitor, Sir Modred; for I in no 
wise trust him.” In like manner Sir Mo- 
dred warned his host: “If ye see any 
sword drawn, look that ye come on 
fiercely, and so slay all that ever before 
you stand; for I will in no wise trust m 
this treaty.” 

And so they met as their appointment 
was, and wine was brought, and they 
drank. Right so came an adder out 
of a little beath bush, and it stung a 
knight on the foot; and when the knight 
felt himself stung he looked down and 
saw the adder;and then he drew his 
sword to slay the adder, and thought of 
no other harm. And when the hosts 
on both sides saw that sword drawn, then 
they blew trumpets and horns, and 
shouted grimly; and so both bosts ar- 
rayed themselves against each other. 
And King Arthur took his horse and said: 

‘Alas! this unbappy day!” and so rode to 
r his side; and Sir Modred in like wise. 

Aud never was there seen a more dole- 
ful battle in any Christian land. For 
there was but rushing and riding, foining 
and striking; and many a grim word was 
there spoken each to other, and many a 
deadly stroke. But ever King Arthur 
rode throughout the battle of Sir Modred 
many times, and did full nobly as a noble 
king should; and at all times he fainted 
never, And Sir Modred that day put bim 
in devoir, and in great peri'. And thus 
they fought ail the long day, and never 
stinted till the noble knights were laid to 
the cold earth; and still they fought till 
it was near night, and by that time were 
there an hundred thousand laid dead 
upon the down. 

Then was Arthur wroth out of meas- 
ure when he saw his people so slain from 
him, Then the king looked about him, 
and then was he ware that of all his 
host and: of all his gocd knights there 
were left no more alive but two knights— 
Sir Lucan and Sir Bedivere, his brother— 
and they were sore wounded. ‘“ Jesu 
mercy,” said the king, ‘‘ what is become | 
of all my noble knights? Alas! that ever 
I should see this doleful day; for now I 
am come to mine end. But would to 
God that I wist where were that traitor, % 





me hither unto you; thus much hath God 


Sir Modred, that hath caused all this mis- 
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chief.” Then was King Arthur aware 
where Sir Modred leaned upon his sword 
among a great heap of dead men. 

** Now give me my spear,” said Arthur 
unto Sir Lucan, *‘ for yonder I have es- 
pied the traitor that all this wo hath 
wrought.” 

** Sir, let him be,” said Sir Lucan; “* for 
he is unhappy, and if ye piss this un- 
happy diy, ye shall be right well re- 
venged upon him. Good lord, remember 
ye of your night's dream, and what the 
spirit of Sir Gawaine told you this night; 
yet God of his great goodness hath pre- 
served youhitherto, Therefore, for God’s 
sake, my lord, leave off by this; for, 
blessed be God, ye have won the field; 
for here we be three alive, and with Sir 
Modred is none alive. And if ye leave 
off now, this wicked day of destiny is 
past.” ‘‘ Tide me death, betide me life,” 
saith the hing. ‘‘ Now I see him yonder 
alone, he shall never escape mine hands, 
for at a better avail shall I never have 
him.” ‘‘God speed you well,” said Sir 
Bedivere. 

Then the king got his spear in both his 
hands, and ran toward Sir Modred, cry- 
ing: ‘‘ Traitor, now is thy death-day 
come.” And when Sir Modred heard 
King Arthur, he ran unto him with his 
sword drawn in his hand. Andthen King 
Arthur smote Sir Modred under the shield 
with a thrast of his spear ,through the 
body more than a fathom. And when 
Sir Modred felt that he had his death- 
wound, he thrust him with the might that 
he had up to the bur of King Arthur’s 
spear. And right so he smote King Ar- 
thur with his sword holden in both his 
hands on the side of the head that the 
sword pierced the helmet and the brain- 
pan, and there withal Sir Modred fell 
stark dead to the earth. And the noble 
Arthur fell in a swoon to the earth, and 
there he swooned ofttimes. And Sir Lucan 
and Sir Bedivere oft times raised him up, 
and so they led him betwixt them both to 
a little chapel not far from the seaside; and 
when the king was there he thought him 
well eased. Then heard they people cry 
in the field. ‘* Now go thou, Sir Lucan,” 
said the king, ‘‘ and do me to wit what 
betokens that noise in the field.” So Sir 
Lucan departed; for he was grievously 
wounded in many places. And as he 
went he saw and hearkened by the moon 
light, how the robbers were come into the 
field to rob many a full noble night of 
brooches and beads, of many a good ring, 
and of many a rich jewel; and those that 
were not dead all out they slew for their 
armor and their riches. When Sir Lucan 
understood this work, he came to the king 
as soon as he could, and told him all that 
he had heard and seen, ‘* Therefore, by 
my advice,” said Sir Lucan, “ it is best 
that we bring you tosome town.” 

**T would it were so,” said the king; 
‘*but 1 cannot stand, my head works so. 
Ah! Sir Launcelot, this day have I sore 
missed thee! Alas, thatever I was against 
thee, for now I have my death, whereof 
Sir Gawaine warned me in my dream,” 

Then Sir Lucan on one side took up the 
king, and Sir Badivere on the other and 
in the lifting the king swooned; and Sir 
Lucan fell in a swoon with the lift that a 
part of his bowels fell out of his body, and 
therewith the noble knight’s heart burst, 
And when the king awoke he beheld Sir 
Lucan how he lay foaming at the mouth, 

‘and part of his bowels lay at his feet. 

** Alas!’’ said the king, ‘*‘ this is tomea 
full heaay sight, to see this novle duke so 
die for my sake; for he would have holpen 
me that had more need of help than I. 
Alas! he would not complain him, his 
heart was so set to help me. Now Jesu 
have mercy upon his soul.’ Then Sir 

Bedivere wept for the death of his brother. 
**Leave this mourning and weeping,” said 
the king, ‘‘ for all this will not avail me; 
for wit thou well, if I might live myself, 
the death of Sir Lucan would grieve me 
evermore. But my time hieth fast.” 

Therefore said Arthur unto Sir Bedi 
vere: ‘“*Take thou, Excalibur, my good 
sword, and go with it to yonder water 
side; and when thou comest there, I 
charge thee, throw my sword in the 
water, and come again and tell me what 
thou there seest.” 


‘and dear and art named a noble knight, 


mandment shall be done.” So Sir Bedi- 
vere departed, and by the way he beheld 
that noble sword, that the pommel and 
haft were all of precious stones, and then 
he said to himself: ‘‘ If I throw this rich 
sword in the water, thereof shall never 
come good, but harm and loss.” And then 
Sir Bedivere hid Excalibur under a tree; 
and,as soon as he could, he came again 
unto the king, and said he had been at 
the water and had thrown the sword into 
the water. *‘ What sawest thou there?’ 
said the king ‘ Sir,” he said, ‘‘I saw 
nothing but waves and winds.” ‘ That 
is untruly said of thee,” said the king. 
‘* Therefore go thou lightly again and do 
my commandment; as thou art lief and 
dear, spare not, but throw it in.” Then 
Sir Bedivere returned again and took the 
sword in his hand; and then it seemed to 
him sin and shame to throw away that 
noble sword; and so again he hid the 
sword, and returned once more and told 
the king that he had been at the water 
and done his commandment. ‘‘ What 
sawest thou there?” said the king. ‘‘ Sir,” 
he said, ‘‘I saw nothing but the waves 
lapping on the crag.” ‘Ah! traitor un- 
true,” said King Arthur; ‘‘ now hast thou 
betrayed me twice. Who would have 
weened that thou, that hast been so lief 


would betray me for the riches of the 
sword? But now go again lightly, for 
thy long tarrying putteth me in great 
jeopardy of my life; for I have taken 
cold. And unless thou do as I bid thee, 
if ever I may see thee I shall slay thee 
with mine own hands; for thou wouldst 
for my rich sword see me dead.” Then 
Sir Bedivere departed and went to the 
sword and lightly took it up, and went to 
the water side; and then he bound the 
girdle about the hilts and threw the 
sword as far into the water as he could; 
and there came an arm and a hand above 
the water and caught it and brandished 
it thrice, and then vanished away the 
hand with the sword in the water. 

So Sir Bedivere came again to the king 
and told him what he saw. 

‘* Alas!” said the king, ‘‘ t elp me hence, 
for I dread me I have tarried over long.” 
Then Sir Bedivere took the king upon his 
back, and so went with him to that wa- 
ter side, and when they were at the water 
side, even past by tha bank floated a 
little barge with many fair ladies in it, 
and among them all was a queen, and all 
they had black hoods, and all they wept 
and shrieked when they saw King Arthur. 
‘* Now, put me into the barge,” said the 
king; and so they did softly, And there 
received him three queens with great 
mourning, and so they set him down, and 
in one of their laps King Arthur laid 
his head, and then that queen said: 
‘* Ah! dear brother, why have ye tarried 
so long from me? Alas, this wound on 
your head hath caught over much cold.” 
And so then they rowed from land, and 
Sir Bedivere beheld all those ladies go 
from him. Then Sir Bedivere cried: 
** Ah, my Lord Arthur, what shall be- 
come of me now ye go from me, and 
leave me here alone among mine ene- 
mies?” 

** Comfort thyself,” said the king, ‘‘ and 
do as well as thou mayest, for in me is no 
trust for to trust in. For I will into the 
vale of Avilion to heal me of my grievous 
wound, and if thou never hear more of 
me, pray for my soul.” But ever the 
queens and the ladies wept and shrieked 
that it was pity to hear. 

And as soon as Sir Bedivere had lost 
sight of the barge, he wept and wailed, 
and took the forest, and so he went all 
that night, and in the morning he was 
ware betwixt two hoary woods of a 
chapel and an hermitage. Then was Sir 
Bedivere glad and thither he went: and 
when he came into the chapel he saw 
where lay a hermit groveling on all four, 
there fast by a tomb that was new graven. 
When the hermit saw Sir Bedivere he 
knew bgm well, for he was but a little 
before Bishop of Canterbury that Sir 

Modred banished. 

** Sir,” said Sir Bedivere, ‘‘ what man 
is there interred that ye pray so fast 
for?” 

‘Fair son,” said the hermit, ‘‘ 1 wot not 





‘* My Lord,” said Bedivere,‘‘ your com- 


here came a number of ladies, and 
brought hither a dead corpse and prayed 
me to bury him; and here they offered a 
hundred tapers, and gave me a hundred 
besants.” 

** Alas!” said Sir Bedivere, ‘‘ that was 
my lord, King Arthur, that here lieth 
buried in this chapel.” 

Then Sir Bedivere swooned, and when 
he awoke he prayed the hermit he might 
abide with him there still, to live with 
fast and prayers; ‘‘ for from hence will I 
never go,” said Sir Bedivere, ‘‘ by my 
will; but all the days of my life here to 
pray for my lord Arthur.” 

** Ye are welcome to me,” said the her- 
mit; ‘“‘for I know you better than ye ween 
thatI do. Ye are the bold Bedivere, and 
the full noble duke, Sir Lucan de Butler, 
Was your brother.” 

Then Sir Bedivere told the hermit all 
as ye have heard before. So there abode 
Sir Bedivere with the hermit that was be- 
fore Bishop of Canterbury, and then Sir 
Bedivere put upon him poor clothes, and 
served the hermit full lowly in fasting 
and in prayers. 

COLUMBIA, Mo. 
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A NIGHT’S EXPERIENCE. 


BY ETHEL WILKINSON 





YEARS ago, when I was a young girl, I 
had an experience which taught me the 
inestimable value of presence of mind in 
emergency. 

We were living that winter in a lonely 
spot about eight miles away from a small 
town of Western Pennsylvania. We had 
but one near neighbor, a farmer, whose 
place adjoined ours, My father was 
superintendent of the B—— Iron Works, 
and, on the memorable day of whicb I 
am about to relate,he had received a 
large sum of money for distribution 
among the employés, according to their 
respective dues. In the evening he re- 
ceived a telegram, calling him away on 
urgent business. He did not dare take 
the money with him on his horseback 
ride into the town where he was to catch 
the ten o’clock express, for the roads were 
lonely, and considered rather dangerous 
by night. - 

There was one spot, called the Gorge, 
where the road narrowed suddenly to 
hardly more than the width of a foot- 
path, and ran through a piece of dense 
woods, the thick trees of which met over 
the way. This part was gloomy by day, 
and by night it was darkness no ray could 
penetrate, A turbulent stream ran in 
the woods at one side, and at a certain 
point between two rocks there was a 
miniature whirlpool—the delight of small 
boys by day, the horror of -pious people 
by night. Blood-curdling tales were told 
of masked men, gleaming knives, and 
lone travelers who had never returned 
from the Gorge. Superstitious people 
pointed to the whirlpool, and warned 
their children not to go near the ab- 
horred spot. But I, being of a practical 
turn of mind, was firmly convinced that 
nothing greater than a leaf or twig ever 
had been or ever could be sucked into 
that whirlpool. 

However that may have been, on this 
particular night, I was left in charge of 
the house and the money and, most im- 
portant of all, of my sick mother, She 
was suffering from heart trouble, and the 
doctors had said that any shock or even 
special anxiety might prove fatal to her. 
My brothers were both away at college. 

Altho I was not naturally timid, I con- 
fess that it was with some trepidation 
that I went the rounds of the house late 
that night to see that all was secure. 
After I had gone to my room I thought I 
heard the rattling of a basement door; so I 
went around again to every door and 
window, fastening every lock, and slid- 
ing every bolt. I paused at the door of 
my mother’s room until her soft, irregu- 
lar breathing assured me she was asleep, 
then I retirea to my own room. 

What strange noises one bears in the 
dead watches of the night, and what a 
night that was for them ! 

I lay awake a long time straining my 
ears at every sound, and conjuring up in 
my excited imagination terrible images, 





for certain, but this night at midnight 


heard of robberies, witchcraft and ghosts. 

At last I fell intoa restless sleep, and 

realized in my dreams the fancies of. my 

imagination. All of a sudden, I found 

myself sitting bolt-upright in bed, the 

cold sweat standing out in large drops on 

my forehead, and my hands clutching 

spasmodically at the bed-clothes. I lis- 

tened and heard aslow, grating sound 

which seemed to come from the base- 

ment. At first I thought it must be the 

echo of. my last dream; but as I grew more 

feebly awake, the sound became more and 

more distinct until I was convinced that 

it was no fancy. Suddenly it ceased, and 

I heard a lighf footfall. My first impulse 

was to hide myself completely under the 

bed-clothes and await further develop- 

ments. But I.nobly resisted that im- 

pulse, and, rising, hastily donned wrap- 

per and slippers, saying, Half aloud : * It 

must be Father come back unexpectedly.” 

I think I never was more sure of any- 

thing in my life than I was then, that it 

was not Father. : 

I softly stole down-stairs and along the 

hall. The dining-reom door was ajar, 

and I paused a moment on the thresh- 

old. There, by the dim light of a lan- 

tern, held in the hand of one, I saw the 

forms of two burly, rough-bearded men, 

one apparently middle-aged and the other 

much younger. The butt of a pistol pro- 

truded from the pocket of the older. At 

almost the same instant they saw me, and 

gave a slight, involuntary start of sur- 

prise. 

It immediately flashed over me that 

these were men from the neighborhood, 

that they knew of my father’s absence, of 

the presence of the money in the house, 
of my mother’s illness, and that they had 

supposed my motter was alone. (I had 

been away from home for some time pre- 
vious to this.) 

I knew that the unexpected presence of 
a young girl would not turn them from 
their purpose, that resistance would be 
useless, and perhaps dangerous, that to 
give the alarm would be impossible now 
that they knew I had seen them. To 
keep my mother from awaking and to 
save the money were the thoughts upper- 
most in my mind. 

All this flasned acro3s my brain during 
‘the almost unappreciable instant that we 
stood looking at each other; and I sup- 
pose there seemed to the astonished burg- 
lars no interval at all before I rushed for- 
ward and embraced and kissed each of 
them, exclaiming: 

‘*Oh, Uncle Tom and Cousin Jim! I’m 
so glad tosee you. It wasso late I had 
almost given you up. I suppose you 
wouldn’t know me any more than I 
would you. Let me see. I was two 
years years old when you were here be- 
fore, wasn’t 1? Mother is no batter than 
she was when we wrote last, so we 
mustn’t wake herup. I will get a lamp 
and show you right to your room for you 
must be tired. How is Martha?” 

While I poured forth this volley of 
words, the burglars had had time to 
take in the situation, and I saw them ex- 
change -a glance which plainly said: 
** Let’scarry it out.” 

‘* Martha? Oh, she’s quite well. Hada 
bad cold, but she’s getiing over it,’ re- 
plied the younger man ina tone that im- 
plied a life-long intimacy with ‘‘Martha.” 

** How’s your father?” 

**Father’s well,” I replied; ‘‘he was 
called away suddenly this evening but 
we expect him back to-morrow. He’ll 
be sorry not to have been here to greet 
you,” Iladded with perfect truth. 

‘*Never mind about a light,” said the 
elder burglar, as I made a mo ion to 
light a lamp standing on the table. 
‘We can see to get to bed by the lan- 
tern, and a light might disturb your 
mother. Sorry’s she’s sick.” 

I saw that he was afraid their uncouth 
appearance might arouse my suspicions; 
so I readily acquiesced. 

‘Are you alone with your mother?” 
asked the young man. 

** Yes,” I answered; ‘‘ Father left me 
in charge of the house and Mother.” 

‘* Weren’t you afraid ?” asked the elder 
burglar, kindly. 

** Yes, a little,” I replied; ‘* but now I 





gathered from all tke tales I had ever 





sha’n’t be;” and I turned a trustful glance 
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up to him that I hoped would melt his 
hard heart. Meanwhile, we were ascend- 
ing the stairs to the guest-room. I 
showed them in and paused at the door. 

‘“‘We thought you'd all be asleep, and 
we could get in without disturbing you,” 
said the younger burglar, in a somewhat 
embarrassed way. 

** Yes, it was very kind of you, Cousin 
Tom,” Isaid. ‘‘ Now let me bring youa 
pitcher of water and a little something to 
eat,” I added; ** you must be hungry.” 

‘Oh, no,” said the burglars; ** we're 
not at all hungry; it isn’t necessary. We 
mustn’t keep you up any longer.” 

I saw they wanted me to go to bed, so 
that they could have an opportunity to 
go on with their work. 

** Oh, yes,” said I; *‘it won’t take me 
but a few minutes, and then I'll go to bed 
without saying another word and let you 
have a good rest. Sleep as long as you 
want to inthe morning, We sha’n’t have 
breakfast till late.” 

So saying, I took the empty pitcher and 
went out leaving the door wide open. 
tripped two flights of stairs to the base- 
ment. I was trembling all over lest my 

scheme should not prove successful. I 
had a confused sense that when I kissed 
them in my inward recoil from them and 
excitement, I had called the younger man 
Uncle Tom and the elder Cousin Jim, and 
that afterward in trying to correct my- 
self I had called them Cousin Tom and 
Uncle Jim. Still I was pretty sure they 
had not noticed it. 

I slipped out of the basement door and 
fairly flew across the fields to Farmer 
Brown’s house. I dared not look behind 
me for fear 1 should see a multitude of 
shadowy shapes pursuing me. Visions, 
horrible visions, rose before my eyes. I 
imagined the burglars going down-stairs 
to see why I was gone so long, and, not 
finding me, killing my mother in revenge 
for my treachery. It seemed hour: be- 
fore I reached the door, altho it could not 
have been more tnan a few minutes, 
I aroused the family, and Farmer 
Brown, his son and the hired man quick- 
ly prepared to return with me. Not more 
than ten minutes from the time I left the 
door the guest-room, we were ascending 
the stairs, in breathless expectation. 
Farmer Brown reached the door first. 
Instead of going in be turned to me with 
a blank look of inquiry on his face. I 
glanced in and saw that the room was 
empty. My worst fears had then been 
realized! Without a word; I turned and 
rushed to my mother’s room. Thank 
God! she was there, safe and sound, and 
s'ill asleep. Then I went to the place 
where the money was hidden. It was all 
there. We went slowly from room to 
room of the whole house looking in every 
corner and under every sofa and tabie. 
Nothing was taken, but the men were 
nowhere to be found. 
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PEBBLES. 


Hicks in the Lead.—‘‘I,” said Binks, 
“ started life without a cent in my pocket.’’ 
‘“‘And I,” put in Hicks, “started in life 
without a pocket.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


..-.“‘ Have you ever noticed how the last 
words of great men cling to our memory?”’ 
‘‘Humph! They don’t stick half so well as 
the last words of small women!’’—Puck. 


.. Mrs. Wedgwood: *‘ [know I’m cross at 
times, John; but if I had my life to live 
over again I would marry you just the 
same.”’ Mr. Wedgwood: “ 1 bave my doubts 
about it, my dear.’’—The Epoch. 


..‘* How well preserved Lord Bawnbast 
is—is he not a great swell?’ ‘‘Oh, yes!” 
(with a burst of confidence). ‘* Do you know 
when he arrived he was obliged to pay duty 
on himself as a work of art r—Brooklyn 
Life. 


.. Mrs. Oldfidget is much worried about 
her daughter. The other night she kissed 
her, and the young lady murmured 1n her 
sleep: ‘‘Oh, Charlie, you’ve shaved off 
your mustache!’’—Binghamton Repub 
lican. 


..“*T understand that a cyclone carried 
your house away,” said a Chicago man toa 
Kansas friend. ** Well, [ lost the house,” 
replied the Kansan; “‘ but I don’t blame it 
altogether on the cyclone.” ‘*No?” “You 
see I was fool enough to put wings on the 
building.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


..“-If I marry Miss Bond,’’ observed 
Lummix, “ people will say I am after her 
money. You see I am literally handicapped 
by her fortune.” ‘If you can get the girl, 
you ought not to mind the handicap,” re- 
plied Skimgullet. ‘* You’ll find her fortune 
handy for bonnets, too.”—Chicago Inter 
Ocean. 


..Brown (to Robioson, who has been 
abroad): *‘ And so you have returned from 
your long-looked-forward to journey to the 

amous sceves of the Old World, to the 
tombs of sta“esmen, martyrs and philose- 





phers, to the sublime Alps, Great Londo 


and Gay Paris. Tell me, old man, what 
have you done ?”” Robinson (proudly): “I 
have raised a beard.’’— Puck, 


.- Secretary of the Relief Society: ‘‘Are 
you the wife of the laborer Muller? The 
rich Mr. Knicke has just called on me to 
represent your destitution and to ask that 
we should do something for you. He says 
that you are tu be turned out if you do not 
pay your rent within a week.” “ That is 
true.” ‘‘And who is your landlord?’ 
“Tbe rich Mr. Knicke.”—Fliegende Blit- 
ter. 


....-Landlord Hooks: ‘*‘Can you refer 
me toa work from which I can learn how the 
aucients constructed those catapults that 
would throw stones half a mile?’ Friend: 
“Don’t believe [ can. Why do you want 
such information?” Hooks: ‘Well, you see, 
l’ve advertised that the house is within a 
stone’s throw of the depot, and now I have 
got to rig up some plan for throwing that 
stone. I am enterprising, but I am not a 
liar.’—Munscy’s Weekly. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Vom munications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzies.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 











KIMLESS WHEEL AND HUB. 


8 1 2 
7 * 7 
- . . 
* 
* 9 * 
16 10 
. 2 oS = a. TG 
14 12 
. 13 * 
6 ° 4 


oe 


From 1 to 9, a mountain. 

From 2 to 10, a female’s name. 

From 3 to 11, a wanderer. 

From 4 to 12, a low dwarf tree. 

From 5 to 13, a punctuation point. 

From 6 to 14, a native inhabitant of Hin- 
dustan. 

From 7 to 15, maltese, 

From 8 to 16, of a lead color. 

Perimeter of wheel, the name of a distin- 
guished astronomer. 

Hub of wheel, the name of an English au- 


thoress. CYRIL DEANE. 
ARROW PUZZLE. 
14 23 24 25 
13 17 18 19 
132834567 89 «10 i11 12 
15 20 21 22 
16 26 27 28 


1—12, What Darwin was. 

1,13, 14, A long, slim fish. 

1, 15, 16, Is on every man’s head by 
Nature. 

13, 2. 15, A girl’s name. 

17, 18, 19, A French measure of surface. 

20, 21, 25, Struck. 

23, 24, 25, A girl’s nume. 

26, 27, 28; An age. 

17, 11, 20, A kind of tree, 

23, 18, 12, 21, 26, A boy’s nickname. 

24, 19, The objective case of a personal pro- 
poun. 


22, 27, A preposition. M. C. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 12th. 
. WORD SQUARES. 


1. 2. 3. 
PE PPL eh? PER: 62 PS F 
LEAVE TRAIL CLAIM 
PANS? Parser: Parez 
ROSES ESSAY EASE L 
MAYOR RHYME ROYAL 
4 5 
MAPLE APPLE 
SNARE ST AND 
PAH 8: ¥. PANSY 
wisest t BISON 
STYLE LAYER 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
Ss B 
ae BE E 
STRAW EBB BR Y 
EAR ER E 


VOWEL PUZZLE. 


1, Bahama; 2, Havaua; 3, Malaga; 4, Cara 
CaS; 5, Alabama. 


CHAIR. 
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Madame Porter's 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
SUCCESSFULLY used f 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS 


TRY IT. 











» Better than Tea and Coffee for the terse 


Van Houten's Cocoa 
4 ‘Largest Sale in the World”! 


} Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. [62 














HKALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W 
E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 39th St., N. Y. 


BRAD Y’S 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY AND MUSEUM 
OF HISTORG PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Embracing his War Views and the Historic Por- 
traits of eminent men and womep of the past half 
ceatury. In his new Gallery are embraced all = 
advanced improvements in the photographic 
combined with rare and improved facilities of ight 
the most recent chemical appliances and elaborste 
reception-rooms. Special arrangements are com- 
pleted for grouping Military, Social and Bridal par- 
ties. Allof the original portraits of Brady’s New 
York and Wasbington collec*ions have been careful- 
ly aggregated, and can be reproduced in the most ar- 
tistic manner. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVE., COR. 13th ST. 
Washington, D. C. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
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Clean as a whistle 
-—everything that is cleaned 
with Pearline. It takes away 
all that you want taken, and 
leaves fresh and pure all that 
you wantleft. Itcleans house 
with half the work; it does 
your washing while you wait. 
Pearline is a harmless powder. 
It is hard to waste it, easy to 
use it, but difficult to do with- 


out it. 
Beware of imitations. 209 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 





wv. L. Down's HEALTH poe anon ated 


For Brain-Werkers & Sedentary P: 
Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; Ath a 
or Invalid. A comp! mnasium. 


Takes up but 6 in a oor TOOT: i 


Prof, 





D Scientific, Physical &Vo 
(TRADE MARK.) cal Culture, 9 East 14th St,. New York, 
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TION OF OZONE. 


‘ 

+ ——__ TURN 

=(=\-— — RECORD OF 21 YEARS AND WOULD LIKE To 
SAL HAVE YOU LOOK AT IT. A RECORD OF HEALTH 
RESTORED AND DISEASES CURED BY 






ON THE 





IT IN WAY. WE HAVE A CLEAN 


COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN IS A CONCENTRA- 


IT IS CHARGED WITH ELECTRICITY, AND 


1S COMBINED WITH OTHER POWERFUL REMEDIAL AGENTS. 
IT 1S RELEASED FROM THE INHALING APPARATUS, WHICH 
ACCOMPANIES EVERY TREATMENT, BY HEAT. 
IT: AT ONCE A WARM, OXYGENATED VAPOR PENETRATES 
EVERY PORTION OF THE LUNGS, AND A GENIAL GLOW OF 
RETURNING STRENGTH PERVADES THE SYSTEM. NOT 
TRANSIENT STRENGTH ; 


YOU INHALE 


FOR THE GOOD AND THE GAIN or 


COMPOUND OXYGEN REMAIN WHEN THE TREATMENT IS CISCONTINUED. IN 
THIS NATURAL WAY, THAT IS: BY THE USE OF NATURE’S OWN VITALIZED 


NOURISHMENT, A ROBUST CONDITION OF VIGOR IS MAINTAINED. 
BEST SPECIFIC KNOWN FOR ANY FORM OF DISEASE. 


BEST MEDICINE. 


THAT IS THE 
IT 1S BETTER THAN THE 


A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL TELL YOU WHO HAVE BEEN RESTORED TO 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


IT 1S FILLED 


WITH THE SIGNED INDORSEMENTS OF MANY WELL KNOWN DiViNES, COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS, AND OTHER PROFESSIONAL MEN AND WOMEN. 


THIS BOOK WILL BE SENT ENTIRELY FREE oF CHARGE TO ANY ONE 


WHO WILL WRITE TO 





Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


120 SuTTer St., San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


68 CHurncn St. TORONTO CamADs 








Europe, The Holy Land, Round theWorld, 
so parties, best ticketing facilities, ocean tickets. 
GAZE & SON, 40 Broadway, N.Y. (Est. 1844.) 


COOK’S TOURS 
TO EUROPE, 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, JAPAN, 
NORWAY, RUSSIA, AND ROUND THE WORLD. 


Alt Traveling Expenses included. Descriptive Li- 
lustrated Pamphlets for Season 1891 now ready.When 
sending designate which series desired. 

THOS, COOK & SON, 
(EST. HALF A CENTURY.) 
26lana 1225 BROADWAY.N, Y. 
Times Building.” Philadelphia. 
282 So, Clark St., Chicago. 
332 Washington St., Boston. 


EUROPE TOURJEE’S 
EXCURSION, 
THIKTEEN THOUSAND MILES. PAR. 
TIES SELECT, all Travel and Hotels FIRST- 
CLASS. CUNARD LINE. Reserved Cars tor 


CONTINENTAL TOURS. Circular free to any ad- 
dress) KE. TOURJEE, Franklin §q., Boston, Mass. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
. EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


The seventh and eighth parties of the season for 


CALIFORNIA 


“2 Leave New York as follows:— 
Thursday. March 5,—Route via Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Las Vegas Hot springs, Santa Fe, Albuquer- 
que, Barstow. San mY oe ete. 

Tuesday. March 10.—Route via Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, San Antonio, Ei 
Pas», etc. 

The Transcontinental Journey will be 
made in =pecial Trains of Magnificent Ves- 
tibuled felimas salsce Cars with Paliman 
Palace Dining-Car 

A Choice of our Routes Returning. with Ten Par- 
ties under speciul escort. Keturn Tickets also_Good 
on all Trains until July |. Independent Tickets, 
covering all expenses buth ways, and giving entire 
freecom to the passenger in Calitornia and returning. 
Hote coupons supplied if desired. 

Excursion to Mexice.—March } 

Annual pring tours to C ot Fa Califor- 
ale, the Pacific Northwest and Alasha,— 

pr 

twr-Sena for d«scriptive circulars (Series I), desig- 
nating » hether book relating to Ca ifornia or Mexico 
tours is ces'red. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 267 Broadway, N. Y. 
CUNARD LINE. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK, 
From New York oer SATU ApAay, and alternate 


EDNESDAY 
From menen every SATURDAY. 


Cain passage #60 and upwe ard, according toaccom- 
modation. Intermediate, $55. Steetage passengers 
booked to and from all parts of Europe at very low 
rates. 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO, Agents, 


4 Bowling Green, New York. 


“The Falls of Niagara” 
Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract. from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp TAyLor, Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howe tts, C. D. Warner, 
Pror. pny ay Jane M. Wetcn 


and others. Sent mel on receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fifty 2 A 4 4 


Oo. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘The Niagara Fal/s Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


De POTTER’S 
TOURS TO EUROPE 


TWELFTH YEAR. 
ae and Satisfaction Unequaled. 



































rogrammes of our Select Parties w'!! be found 
in The Old World. a valuable publication of % 
pages, mailed for 10 cents. 





A. De POTTER, Albany N.Y. 
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Farm and Garden. 


[Uhe Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
tubecribers who feel specially interested.) 

—_— * 


THE POWER TO OBSERVE ESSEN- 
TIAL TO A FARM EDUCATION. 


BY E, P. POWELL 














AT the recent meeting of the State Board 
of Agriculture of New Jersey several of the 
speakers bore upon the need of a total revo- 
lution in the primary education of farm 
children. Professor Apgar followed the 
others, showing how the subject of tree and 
plant study should be pursued sous to make 
it simple and natural as well as most valu 
able. Hisillustrations were from leaf, bark, 
flower, bud, twig, tree, the object being to 
familiarize children with things rather than 
with books. What I should like to doin 
this article is to show why books are of lit- 
tle importance with young children, aud 
why it is that our chief work should be to 
cultivate aod train natural powers of inves- 
tigation ‘There are very few farmers who 
have ever learned to see well. They may be 
shrewd in business and quite able to see a 
point in trade; they are not able to observe 
what is goiog on about them, | can illus- 
trate this best by a few exceptions. Buying 
some honey the other day of a farmer, we 
discussed the short apple crop of 1889 and 
that of 1890. I suggested to him that it was 
possibly largely due tothe premature hatch- 
ing out of insects that bear pollen from 
flower to flower, and then their killing off 
by the cold May. He at once added that his 
bees fertilized his own orchord of close-set 
trees, but were unable to fly to other or- 
chards to render similar service. The con- 
sequence was that he had a fine crop while 
others got next to none. This man knew 
how t> see; and what he saw was this—that 
bees not only make honey, but that they 
make our apple crop as well. Is itat all 
likely that a man who can see as wellas 
that will nct see a good many other things 
that his neighbors fail to see? At least l 
am sure that he -vill make a living at farm- 
ing, and (what is better) get a great deal of 
pleasure as wel! as profit. Innear.yall the 
talk about farmiog I hear only about the 
payment incasno. [tis quite as important 
to get the payment of happivess. 

Now we shall take only a very meager 
view of farm life so long as we consider 
only the harvest that the oxen draw. Can 
we draw also that other harvest of song? 
Are we making out of the fields all that we 
can? If weare it is because our powers of 
observation have been trained. ** What is 
the value of ‘education?’ asked a Greek 
father of a teacher. ‘ Sir,’’ he replied * it 
is in order that your son, sitting on a block, 
need not also be a block.’”’ 

Let us consider in how many ways this 
cultivated observing power may be of ad- 
vantage. Of course the first point to be 
generally considered is the financial—not 
the highest or most valuable, but first 
to be looked after. The power to observe 
well enables a farmer to comprehend the 
money values of his soil, and his crops, as 
no oneelse can. He is sure not to overlook 
the possibilities under his feet. But I have 
especially noviced this that a farmer thus 
trained is sure to wake more of the lay of 
the land, of the outlooks ard esthetic ad- 
vantases; turning taem not only as Emer- 
son would into poems but into solid cash. 
I have seea a man beat ous of his home on 
the ground that the sojl was too poor tosup- 
port his family; bus his successor, a man of 
different make-up, found a marl bed and 
grew rich. To observe well is also of 
great advantage to the farmer himself; 
for in that way he transforms his 
work into character and individuality. 
There is beyond this, or as a substantial 
part of it, the moral effect. Trained to 
keen inquisitive mental action a man feels 
his power and dignity, and is less liable to 
wa‘te bimseif in vicious habits. But, per 
haps, best of all, the boy has by this sort of 
culture learned to love his home. Every- 
thing is inteusely interestiag on the farm. 
A bug is not a mere insect, and notoing 
more; but, more than any book ever opened, 
it is a volume to be studied. Every leat 
becomes eloquent to bim. The trees are 
companionable. He uuderstands what he 
is surrounded by, and for that reason loves 
she land. The trouble with most of us is 
that we can fiad no soziety but in people; 
and so are instiuctively desirous of becom- 
ing a part of the crowd. With such senti- 
ments farm life becomes fomornly lone- 
some, It has to be endured, because there 
we toil for something fo eat gpd wear. De- 
cidedly the larger part of ony farmers’ fap- 
Hea logk ov cjty life as euperior and prefer: 
gle, ititeonld he pomnaaeed. | have Enown 
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a large number of farmers to sell out and 
even venture into trade; in almost every 
case disastrously. The properly educated 
ebild cannot be happy away from the land. 
So long as our system of education re- 
mains whatitis the city will continue to 
draw onus. I cannot pass through New 
York without an emotion of horror that 
we have been growing a sentiment that 
exalts such a conglomerate above the coun- 
try home. One-third of our people packed 
away into these storages of human force, 
where the best is wasted, and the worst is 
sure to breed, will soon become one half of 
the whole people, if we cannot reverse the 
tide. Statistics show that by the third 
generation degeneration would hopecessly 
work out the ruin of city dwellers, were 
there not aconstant inflow from the agri- 
cultural regions. Wehave to worg a rever- 
sion of popular sentiment; and this must 
be done by so educating our childreao that 
they can see the charms of the country, can 
find the pleasures, and get at the compan- 
io: ship that lies so fully about them. The 
time has come when a revolution can take 
place. Scienceis notonly abroad but the 
sciences have become simplified. Geology 
was born only fifty years ago; but it is to- 
day easily made a home acgirement. Man- 
ual training has burst upon us with glorn 

ous promise. Our country schoois must 
not be left in the rats of antiquity. Here 

tofore we have said that progress must first 
be felt in the cities. The awakening of the 
farming population means that hereafter 
we will have the best there is to be had. 

What then would you do about it? I 
would for the first seven years of a child’s 
life consider it my sacred duty to open his 
eyes to Nature. It is a matter of no impuor- 
tance that he shall learn to read before 
eight. With his first acquisition of letters 
he should begin a more elaborate study of 
things on the land and about his home. He 
should have very little use of books that 
sent his mind roaming over the world. I 
would begin with the study of soil, plants, 
bugs, animals—of the home sort. It is far 
more important that he shall understand 
the plum curculio than the African lion. 
But the bottom difficulty with our farmers 
is that they have never been taught to dis- 
tinguish one bug from another. In a square 
fight the bugs beat and destroy our crops 
and trees. The anthracnose and black rot 
have dealt deadly blows to our grapes and 
vines before it was possible for the observers 
to inform the vineyardists what to do. I 
cannot find one farmer in ten who can tell 
the codling moth from the tent caterpillar. 
Only a skilled observer could have done 
what Riley has done, determine the identity 
of the hop louse and plum tree louse. 

How shall we proceed with our children 
to secure the end specified? It is a very 
simple matter if set about persistently. I 
take my little ones by the hand as soon as 
they can walk and makeit my business to 
answer questions, andto ask them. ** What 
tree is this, Phil.”’ “It is e’m,” or “itis 
ash,” or “it is cracker-nut,”’ as the case may 
be. Let bim have his own names, which 
will always be descriptive. Cracker-put 
stands for butter-nut, which is our way of 
describing the same tree. ‘‘ But why is it 
e’m’’ (elm). ‘‘ Don’t you see, Papa? See, 
the leaf is rough and the bark is too.” But 
the pear bas a shiny leaf, and the bark of 
the linden is easily distinguished. He will 
pick out the specific peculiarities. You 
are teaebiog bim the important habit not 
only of seeing but of telling, and of af er- 
ward being able to recall aud detine. This 
plan must be pursued for years, from two 
or three up to seven years of age. By that 
time the child has learned to explore, to 
discover, and very likely to invent. You 
will be astounded to find how much he sees 
before you do. He begins to be your teach- 
er. 

Remember this that you can vever have a 
wisely educated child by avy possible sys- 
tem of proxy. You cannot turn over all re- 
sponsibility in the case to other parties. 
Home education must cover a good share 
of the best culture of the earliest years, 
But after our own persistent and patient 
worgk comes the public school. There we 
must insist on the same general principle 
as We have previous|y applied ourselves. This 
will not be difficult when the tarmers are 
well wakeil up to what they need. I ven- 
tare to believe that it will not take ten 
years to iutroduce the study of vegetable 
and aiimal life iato our common schools 
for boys and gir's of eight to eighteen. 
These studies are no more difficult than 
geography and grammar and arithmetic. 
Tae same grade of teachers can quite as 
easily master botany and entomology. But 
our reliance myst be placed on a broadened 
normal gchool system. We must refuse 
with persistence to accept any teachers with 
picked up edneations, The permal sohoo) 








system should cover all sorts of schools 
down to the cross-roads, An untrained 
teacher cannot wisely train pupils. The 
work generally done is by those who have 
never learned to look forthemselves. They 
cannot observe. They teach not because 
they love things and have an enthusiasm 
for Nature, but to get a few dollars anda 
social standing. Our teaching profession 
is the most unstable of all callings. Not 
one in fifty intend to make it alife work. I 
have referred to the illustrations given by 
Professor Apgar, apt and illuminative. 
They showed how easily any teacher who 
has his eyes opened can lead his pupils on 
in the study of Nature. Indeed, the time 
has come when at least balf our school 
work should be done out-of-doors. If I can- 
not find a teacher exactly alive to the 
charms of studying animated Nature,! will 
take the best Ican get for my home school, 
and trust my boys to incite him to pull 
ahead. Once begin the inspiration in our 
common schools and it will spread. It is 
the Agassiz method brought down to the 
primary scholars. 
Cuinton, N. Y. ss 
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THE CULTUREOF MEDICINAL 
PLANTS. 


JAMES 








BY K. REEVE, 





‘THE possibility of successfully establisb- 
ing the cultivation of medicinal plants as a 
recognized branch of agricultural industry 
in this country, has from time to time been 
the subject cf much speculation and some 
experimentation. The two greatest draw 
backs to success in this line have been 
found to lie in climatic and labor condi- 
tions. Many ofthe more valuable among 
the medicinal plants are natives of a trop 
ical climate. In portions of Florida, Louisi- 
ana and California we approximate but do 
not quite attain this; the summer period is 
too short, and the winter temperature too 
low; tropical plants will not thrive in a 
climate where the temperature ever falls 
below 40° F. We sometimes speak of the 
orange as a tropical plant, but incorrectly, 
as a bearing orangetree will withstand 10° 
of frost without injury—a temperature that 
no true tropical growth could survive. 

The conditions of labor here would be 
hardly less difficult to surmount than those 
of climate. The processes by which the 
plants are cultivated and the medicina) 
principle obtained from them, is usually 
slow, minute, and demanding an amount of 
careful painstaking that we are hardly yet 
ready to apply in azriculture. Labor, in 
the countries where these are produced, is 
usually verv cheap, often costing only a 
few cents a day. The people are accustomed 
te patiently pursue arduous tasks which 
afford but slight visible result for the labor 
expended—a habit directly opposite that of 
the American farm laborer. Much of this 
labor is not severe, except that it must be 
pursued with unintermittent diligence, and 
thus may be, and often is, accomplished by 
women and children; but again, our Ameri- 
can habit is opposed to putting our women 
and children into the fields. 

Certain medicinal plants are now culti- 
vated with some success, in certain re- 
stricted localities, while attempts have 
been made to domesticate others which are 
found growing wild. Among the first pep- 
permint has obtained a strong foothold 
in Wayne County, New York, and in 
the southern part of Michigan; in Wayne 
County spearmint and wormwood are also 
grown tosome extent. Sage and thyme may 
be found in many home gardens, while the 
former is successfully grown ona commer- 
cial scale. The opium'poppy has been grown 
in a number of the States, but the labor re- 
quired to gather the product bas stood in 
the way of making its culture practicable. 

Many native wild plants have been exten- 
sively collected and sold for years past, 
particularly by the mountaineers of Ter- 
nessee, the Carolinas and other Southern 
States. Tosuch an extent has tais traffic 
been carried that itis a question if their 
domestic cultivation will not be imperative 
if the supply isto be maintained. Among 
such native plants, ginseng has probably 
held the most important place, the price 
made by the export demand making the 
work of gathering it very remunerative. 
Among otber native medicinal plants of 
value we may mention cascara, ipecac, 
senna, witch hazel, wild ginger and p»ke- 
berries. Some of these are of so slight com- 
mercial value that they would not repay 
cultivation, But regarding ginseng we 
may say that the late Peter Henderson gave 
it as his opinion that its cultivation would 
prove yery remuneratiye indgeg. Yet no 
ove should wodertake jt with the expecta- 








 **seed-time and harvest.” 


February 19, 1891, 








it requires three years from the sowing of 
the seed for a crop to mature. 

The work of cultivation would be quite 
expensive; in its native habitat it grows 
in the dense shade of the forest. In culti- 
vation this requirement must be supplied 
by producing artificial shade by means of 
plant covers. Directions for planting and 
subsequent treatment may be found in 
some recent catalogs issued by Mr. Hen- 
derson’s firm. 

The opium poppy (Papaver somniferum) 
has been tried at various times from Con- 
necticut to California. Within ninety days 
from sowing the seed the plant is sufficient- 
ly maturedto begin gathering the opium. 
but as the process may continue for a couple 
of months afd as the plants are ruined by a 
slight frost, it is apparent that it can only 
be profitably grown in the South, where it 
may have the advantage of a long svason. 
Itis stated that the best ground for the 
poppy is a light soil with rocky subsoil. 
The ground should be very rich and well 
drained. The time for sowing the seed 
would vary greatly in different sections 
of our country, but must not be done until 
the soil is thoroughly warm. The cultiva- 
tion is that of any garden crop, consisting of 
hoeing, thinning and weeding. After the 
fall of the flowering leaves the pods, which 
contain the opium, begin to enlarge and are 
matured in about two or three weeks. The 
flowering continues on branches, or on 
other plants for some weeks unless cut short 
by frost. 

When the capsule is mature incisions are 
made through which the juice exudes in 
small drops. These soon harden and may 
be collected within a few hours. The method 
of operating is for one company of laborers 
to go through and make incisions upon 
such plants as they judge to be in fit condi- 
tion, and they are followed in a few hours 
by others who collect the juice by scraping 
it off and placing on a tin plate held in the 
hand. When a sufficient quantity has been 
collected it is transferred to a leaf, in which 
it is enveloped. 

The opium poppy is also cultivated in 
Europe for its seed, from which is obtained 
an oil of coasiderable value which is used 
in the manufacture of soap, as a substitute 
for olive oil, ete. 

Of rhubarb there are imported into this 
country something more than 100,000 pounds 
per annum, and there seems no good reason 
why the entire amouat should not be pro- 
duced here. The best medicinal species are 
indigenous in Russia and Turkey; they are 
similar in appearance to the common “ pie_ 
plant ’’ grown in all our gardens, but some 
what larger. Probably much of the articles 
of commerce comes from this latter source. 
The part of commercial importance is 
the root, and an extract made from it, 
which is employed extensively in a certain 
proprietary medicine which is Jargely ad- 
vertised as valuable for children’s com- 
plaints. One of the drawbacks to its cul- 
tivation in this country is that, as with 
ginseng, it takes a long time to reach ma- 
turity—not less than four years from the 
seed; and, as a rule, we are too impatient 
to await such a lapse of time between 
After the roots 
are matured they are lifted either in au- 
tumao, or in early spring before the leaves 
are started; are then divested of all small 
fibers, and thoroughly cleaned by washing. 
After drying in the sun for several days 
they are cut in thin slices; and, after a fur- 
ther due exposure to the sun, a hole is bored 
in each slice and they are strung on a 
thread until completely cured. The pieces 
are then put through a finishing process by 
being placed in a close cylinder, where they 
are subjected to abrasion by rapid revolu- 
tion. This smooths their surfaces, liber- 
ativg. at the same time, a fine dust or pow- 
der, which envelops each piece with a fine 
bloom, like that upon the surface of a ripe 
plum. 

The vanilla bean, the cinchona tree, which 
produces Peruvian bark, from which qui 
nine is prepared, the sapodilla plum, from 
which chicle gum is prepared, the camphor 
tree and other semi-tropical plants might 
be successfully cultivated to a limited ex- 
tent ia the extreme southern portion of 
Florida. 

Licorice, in view of its commercial im- 
portance, and ite adaptability to a wide 
extent of our territory. would seem to offer 
more inducement for experimentation than 
almost anything else in this class. It is a 
native of theSouth of Europe, Syria, South- 
ern Russia, Persia and Barbary; but has 
also been cultivated successfully in France, 
Spain, Germany, Sicily and England. The 
part of commercial value is the root, and 
an extract mide from it. It is used largely 
in medicinal preparations, in confectionery, 
in tbe manufacture of beer, and for color- 
ing tobacco. The quantity imported has 
rap as high ag 40, junds of the root, 
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qeal to produce a crop. and it is not be- 
lieved that at the present price it would 
revay the cost at such extended cultivation. 

Mar bh mallow is a native of Europe, from 
which source our entire commercial supply 
is obtained, altho the plant bas hecome 
naturalized to some extent on the salt 
marshes of the coast of New England and 
New York. Itisemplovyed both iu medi- 
cine and confectionery, the roots being 
principally used, altho the flowers and 
leaves contain the same properties. The 
roots are collected in autumn from plavts 
which are at least two yearseld. There is 
much marshy land otherwise useless in 
various parts of this country where the 
plant might be grown successfully. and 
there seems no good reason why our supply 
should net be produced at home. 

Before we can engage in these and kin- 
dred branches of agriculture. however. we 
must have a clesr understanding of the 
conditions necessary for success. It will he 
futile to hone to make such undertakings 
profitable if we apply only the methods to 
which we are accustomed in our present 
broader tillage The cost of planting and 
cultivating a crop through a series of vears 
for a single harvest is so great that we 
could not afford to let the result denend 
uvon chance, The first requisite wonld he 
a rich soil, in which was ll the plant food, 
in immediately availoble form, that the 
crop cvuld possibly assimilate. And it 
mnst be understood that no soil in i's nor- 
mil condition fulfills this requirement; so 
the soil in the beginning must be built up 
by all the manure and special fertilizer 
that it is thought the cron ean make use of. 
Iu all iatensive eultivation this is the fir-t 
point to obzerve: otherwise it will pot be 
possible to obtaio the maximum product, 
and that is the only thing thet can repay 
the investment of time. capital ani labor 
that all ‘‘intensive cultivation ”’ implies. 
And, on the other hand, all special crops, 
such as medicinal plants, perfume flowers. 
and all the higber branches of horticn]ture, 
must be pursued under the intensive sys- 
tem to obtain results that are at all satis 
factory. 

It. wonld hardly be wise, moreover. to 
undertake such cultures without facilities 
for irrigation, at least over the major por 
tion of our country. The exverience of the 
last few yeirs (10tably of the present one, 
of the spring months of 1889, and of the 
entire season of 1887, have shown that it 
would be extremely hazardous to depend 
wholly upon the rainfall to furnish suffi 
cient moisture for a crop which must run 
through three or four years. But with the 
use of windmil!s the irrigation of small 
areas is not a difficult problem to compass; 
and it is only upon small areas that exper'- 
ments iu such lines should be attempted. 
The agriculturist who rushes into new 
things on an extensive scale is pretty sure 
to come to grief. 

Sach cultures can best be taken up by farm- 
ers who have a small plot of Jand that can 
easily be put in prover condition, and who 
have surplus labor which c*n be applied to 
this work just as it is peeded. A better 
method of interesting a boy in the farm 
could hardly be tavested than to have him 
obtain all the information possible upon 
avy one such item, and then carry through 
an experiment in its cultureentirely on his 
own responsibilify. The diversifying of the 
products of the soil cannot be carried to too 
great a degree; it is only in this way that 
the best opportunity may come to each 
tiller of the soil to find a congenial occupa 
tion, and the one for which by Nature he is 
best fitted. 

FRANKLIN, O. 


Fruit Trees, 
Grape Vines, 
and Small Fruits. 


Ornamental Trees, 


SHRUBS AND VINES, 
ROSES. 


VARIETIES GUARANTEED TRUE. 




















Special Rates to Large Planters. 





For special retes send full list of numbers and 
varieties wasted. 

We can employ a few more good Salesmen 
on salary. 


The C. L. Van Dusen Fursery Co., 


BOX B. GENEVA, N. ¥ 


20900 TREES! 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, &c. 
Send stamp for full OS TITTLE. Illus- 
trated ‘ddress 


We LITTLE, 
Commercial Nurseries, c 
























Sleep-less-ness ! 


Is banished by Dr. Warren’s Insomnia ¢ 
} Cure. Itisnot apatentmedicine. Address $ 
, __J..N. MURDOCH, Parkersburg, W. Va. : 


seosooe 


















Piso’s Remedy for Cstarrh is 
Best, Easiest to Use, and 
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RHEUMATISM 


neuralgia, 

and sciatica 

can always be 
successfully treated 
with 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
A cure 
is sure to follow 
the persistent 
use of this 
medicine. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


GOOD COOKING. 


All who desire good cooking in their houses 
should use 


Liebig COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


A slight a ldition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces and Made 
Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of i 
big’s signature in blue ink "nereca aque abel. 








Buy your Seeds of 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1843. 





New and Fresh Stock, 
All old Seeds burned. 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds. 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 


Successors to 


The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 
R. H. Allen & Co., 
P. O. Box 3454, New York City. 





GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the o qperations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful epenceticn of the fine proper- 
ties of weil-selected C Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tab es wite a delicate y flavored bever- 
age which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually bails up until strong 
epough to resist everv tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating arcane us ready toat- 
tack wherever there isa weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made aan with boliing water or So Sold only 

in pelt Roane pins. ‘a. Grocers, labelled t 
JAMES & CO., Homeopathic Chem- 
lr. London, England. 








DYSPEPSIA, (ssn yssomy agro 


Jonn H.2McAlvin, Lowell's Mass. 14 years City 
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Landscaping 


” A Specialty. 





GRAPES, SM SMAL 


“aro! . inches 


ORNAMENTAL} 25 2Reas5a3 
Fruit&NutBearing | sixsi 


HEDGING, LOMA BINS SHRUBS and VINES 





WHY ARE SOME PEOPLE ALWAYS LATE ?—They never look ahead nor think. People 

have been known to wait till as season, run to the grocery for their seeds, and then repent over it for 12 

ink what they will want for the garden. 

Bulbs, 1 ea in this line, MAKE NO MISTAKE this year, but send 10 cents for Vick’s FLORAL Gurr, 
¢ 10 cents from first order, it costs nothing. This pioneer catalogue ¢ contains 3 colored plates. $200 in cash 

from cash prizes 1t one of the 


If it is Flower or Vegetable Seeds, Plants, 


tate Fairs Grand « ffer chance for all. 
JAWES VICK SER USMAN. Rochester. N.Y. 


DECIDUOUS and 
EVERGREEN, 


viTs — variety, ASPARAGUS, « etc. 


nters Guide, 


The WH. H. Si ual ca COMPANY, Morrisville, Bueks County, Penna. 











plants for Si 
in Single alco of eae 
mixed, 20e 
ieee Yellow, 


Flowe: ring Varieties, mixed ors 40c. 
Bi TaRCrh 


beauty: 8 Beautiful 
Beautiful 


Bulbs for Summer Flowers. 
the Me a 4 aye Bloons y= far 
colors, eeerenen ink, Rose, pm 
rae and Yellow, 25e. exch, $2.50 per doz. Double 
will be sent 
coming loon Fiower; 3 Beautiful Tigridias 
Produce a 


Gladiolus, t light, 1 
tal Flowering Bulbs for cts, 





flowers lrices— 


exch, $4 gee : Dont Pd 





fe ey pe all 

39 are 

iow, 1 red; 2 Dwart ‘Double Pearl Taberoses—In nall, 

y wail postpaid. * Esr 1.00 we will inclade 

flowers a rich, golden ted crimson and followed by! 
Or lower spikes 10 inches long. re- 





above 2 Bere Hlachneess } 
berries resembling a blackberry ; 


Wild Flower Garden, 


FN ae $1.00 Bulb Co 3 
ifal Seed 


iolus ; 2 Hyacinthes 


star. 
and in tifal Flowering Bplbr, sent id for 81-00, 
CT. FLOWEK SEED COLLECTION. Por Saez we will mail | packet each of 


the following beautiful flowers: 
v marvelously delinate and beautiful fi 
strai' those favorites. Calli: t f gol 
=] : Poe inpsis, & perfect wave of go! 
ering. Double Siceet William, every 


2 25c. The Ruib Collection and the Flower Col ection $78 65c bes and 
prowst OSs Gotlocsian | for for 71-15. 


ENE) JOHNSON 4 STOKES, aided eee 


8, perfec ure white pendulous 
ped flowers at yellow centers; PS Oxalis, 


2 we wil 
New Empress Candytuft, a grand new variety. New 
. Mammoth Flower-ng Pansy, a choice 
Hyacinth Flowered Larkspur, an exqui- 
Double Ten Werks i as 
Sweet Mgnt 
In all, 10 vate 


of this popular annual. 
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Wai Nv A NAME 


third natural size.) WE WILL PAY $260.00 IN CASH 
meme suggested for this 


sees 


PETER HENDERSON Cai 





EW TOMATO 


fac 


Wew Tomato. 


Purchasers are entitled to send ina name for each and every, packet they buy. ene 
names can be sent in any time before October Ist, 1891, an 
disinterested committee of three, who shall. a 
entering the names for competition given on every packet of 

Price of New Tomato No. “400,” aie 
we wi 


d will be considered 
the prize, Full directi 
seed. 


poe tres be meas. 


({ Fe K 
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ISINGSUN 
oT OVE a LISH 


sh, 
peg RFF Gieegnces, Unennaited. 
MORSE E BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


A Mahogany Finish. 
Can be applied by any one. 
Two coats on common 


wood produce a beautiful finish: more attractive 
than natural woods. Durable, economical. Send 
for circular and sample of wood finished with 
Ferinite to SEELEY BROTHERS, 22 Burling 
Slip, New York. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than halfa ceptury 
noted for superiority over a! others. 




















FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRON?IC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Bruggists. 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOB 











One Month, $0,30 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50| Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $4.00 | Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders. Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE ([NDEPENDENT, 
251 Rroadway, New Vork City. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited namoper of copies of “THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months reéi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of “ The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the bome life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that pict an of the Ite 
‘self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

. Phe former price of these books has been for “TRE 
ISNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will {urnish it post-paid at SO¢, until the supply is 


exhausted. 
The book—“ THE PIOTURE AND THE MEN”—ts 
seanag ab We will ‘ upstrvaid at 
Sddram 


ee 
THE INDEPENDENT? 
6) Prowiirer, New Vrrk Ohi, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


Highest 





» TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
eveamene eee, also Grand Gold 
fal by the Society of Arts for 
wos Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms ; Steinway Hall, New York. 





eats. Dodd's eitaate se Boston 





FA RGO’S $2.50 
LADIES’ BOOTS 


Cannot be equalled for 
durability. fit and style 
at the price. Ask your 
or them. 


taining the shoes. A 
Pocket Mirror will be 
sent to each inquirer. 


C:H. FARGO & CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


A.B.& E.LSHAW, 


SHAW, APPLI APPLIN 4 co. 


PULCiTs 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury %t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


ements in Sania ates 7 Bente aa »_ — = 


raRR BENE 


bye RC. 


“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $10! 
Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
» Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, Harness. 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, $1.00 
A 240-1b. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 
. Parmers, do your own Repairs. 
Forge and Kit of Tools.... $20.00 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 

















i Established 1780 


Cty hy ot Dwellings 
Bi done In 4 puter of th 


ai 


pall 





Only A$I0 


PXICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, IL 





LADIES by the MILLION 


Read and study what is of interest to them 
in THE INDEPENDENT; but nothing is of 
more importance than to know how to get 
rid of the vexations and annoyances arising 
from the unsatisfactory laundering of the 
collars and cuffs worn by the male members 
of the household. This can be done by sub- 
stituting the famous LINENE goods, which 
are perfect-fitting, fashionable and always 
ready for use. They are in six styles, turn- 
down and stand-up, If yourdealer does not 
have them, send six cents for samples (pam- 
ing size and style), with catalogue. 


THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Bilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ww. &B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
nch Warehouses 
gr Johns St., Ry — and 
197 Lake St., O 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 





r 
ye Street Washers, 
etc. 
Works Feundedin 1 
Highest ae aw: 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, in 
and © A in 
Exhibition 


LM MERSON © 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK, 


DECEMBER S3ist, 


Net assets, Jan. ist, 1890, 


INCOME. 


1S9O. 





$607,479 21 


























Premiums, $1512 590 53 
Interest, 30,817 25 
Total income, 1,542,407 78 
$2,150,886 99 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid claims by Death, $706.958 00 
Dividends to Policy- holders, 346 529 48 
‘* Surrendered Policies, 1.491 88 
Annuitants, 100 00 
Total to Policy- pelaom, $1,055,079 36 
Commissions, $173 546 37 
Medical Fees, 20 228 05 
‘Taxes, 15 999 88 
Other Expenses, 136 431 64 ° 
Total Expenses, 346,205 94 
Total Disbursements, $1,401,285 30 
Net Assets, December 31st, 1890, 749,601 69 
(OR ee an mee 
ASSETS. 
State and City Bonds, - $193,020 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, . 107.900 00 
Railroad Bonds, 250,931 34 
Real Estate, “ 1,708 83 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value, $37 400). 22 500 OU 
Cash on hand and in Banks, 1,154 77 
Loans on Policies, 3.750 00 
Due from Agents (Secured), 18 636 75 
Total Net Assets, . A $749,601 69 
Add: 
Net deferred and unpaid premiums, $130,043 66 
interest accrued, 5 582 02 
Market value of Bonds and stocks over cost, 3,800 00 $139,425 68 
Gross assets, Jap. Ist, 1891, . i " 889. 027 37 
LIABILITIES. a 
Actuaries 4 per cent. valuation by N. i Ins. Dep't, $450,907 00 
Surplus Actuaries, 4 per cent., 438,120 37 


889,027 37 


a7" 238.25 of net assets to each $100.00 of uet liability. — 


No. 
Policies issued in 1890, . 4 841 
in force Dec. 31st, 1890, 17,217 


Amonnt. 
$16.174,330 
65,131,509 


Nore: On basis of American Experience 44¢ per cent Tables the surplus, would be 


$460,282.37, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Sec’y. 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 
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THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 





A Pertect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 


The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new an valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and l’atented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means +m possible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below wil 
receive prom pt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
cheese Mass. 
NCE oe 
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dress 
33 Vesey’ hn on York. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
I So | 
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Parlor, 
Pews and 


Opera Chairs 


8S. C. SMALL 


& Co.., 
Boston,Mass- 


EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest- Weight, 
For BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTA 











RY PEOPLE 
Used in all G mnasiums. Cor- 
rects round shoulders; iy es the 
chest. Price, $4.00 to and- 
some in appeararce a = 
ct. Manual showing by 31 filus- 
vations how it is , mailed free. 
Address NARRAGANSETT MCH,. 
CO., 44 Sprague St., Providence, R.I. 





DIAMOND HAMS. 


8. DAVIS, J r., Cincinnati. 
FIFTIETH YEAR. 
The Centennial Commission in 1876 re 











demonstrated by the perfect freshness of ha 8 
ory LA in = wn Sold by Provision Dealers and Lead- 
HOTELS. , 
Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 





Union Square Hotel 
CORNER 16TH STREET NEW-YORE 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
_ Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
‘acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
part of “The Ariington” is finer, and better than and 
hotel in the United States. 








25 Conta a Bottle by all Drugsists 
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T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 
2————————_— 
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The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Established 1837.) 





Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of high- 
est excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. 
For Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 
147th St. and Brook Avenue. New York. 


A 
Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


will 





economize time, 
reduce labor, 
preserve bealth, 
save money, 





prevent errors. 


Senp For ILuvusTRaTED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHPS ASPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
WAREROOMS: 


STH ave.. COR. WEST sore ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


DEAFNESS. &Hean Noises cuneo 


beard ful when all remedies fail. Sold 
only by F. Hiscox, B38 Bway, N. ¥. Write for book of FREE 











Decorations. 


Artistic decorations for the table, of painted Por- 
celain, Glass, and Solid Silver; comprising some of 
the best expressions of art in these directions. 


Ovington Brothers 


330 
Above ) Fifth ave. § Near 
32d St. | New York. ( 33d St. 
Brooklyn House Fulton and Clark Sts. 


“CHAS. 0 FRBDRICES, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
No. 





77O BROADWAY 
(CORNER BELOW STEWART 8), 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly and 
comfortably by the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over 
which Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, Ore., 
without change, carrying Through Pull- 
man Drawing-Room Sleepers from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by any other 
line. New Pullman and Wagner Sleep- 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist Sleep- 
ing Cars, are features of the equipment 
afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union & Southern Pa- 
cific Railways... . : 


Apply to any Ticket hisils for tic kets 
and full information, or address 
W. A. THRALL, 


Gen’]Pass’r &¥Ikt. Agt.Chicago& North-WesternR’y 
CHICaGo, ILL. 
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